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The  New  Connaught  Rooms  are  located  in 
Great  Queen  Street,  in  the  heart  of  London's 
Covent  Garden.  The  auction  takes  place  in 
the  York  Room  and  viewing  on  the  day  of  the 
auction  is  in  the  Warwick  Room;  both  are 
accessed  by  lift  to  the  2nd  floor. 

The  Rooms  are  a  3-minute  walk  from  the 
nearest  Underground  station,  Holborn 
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The  Brian  Ritchie  Collection 

This  is  the  final  auction  of  medals  of  the  H.E.I.C.  and  British  India  from  the  Brian  Ritchie  collection. 

In  the  biographies  that  follow  in  the  present  catalogue,  reference  is  made  to  certain  officers  and  men 
whose  medals  also  form  part  of  the  Ritchie  collection  with  the  notation  'qv'.  Where  these  have  already 
been  sold  in  Part  1  or  Part  2  they  will  be  referenced,  e.g.  Ritchie  1-123,  indicating  the  lot  number  in 
the  previous  auction. 
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The  general  sale  of  orders,  decorations,  medals  and  militaria,  commencing  with  lot  124  and  including 
medals  from  the  collection  of  Trevor  Harris  and  a  collection  of  medals  to  the  2nd  Dragoons  (Royal 
Scots  Greys),  will  start  at  1 1 .00,  immediately  after  the  auction  of  the  medals  in  this  catalogue. 


The  Brian  Ritchie  Collection  of  H.E.I.C.  and  British  India  Medals 

An  overview 

This  List  pdfl  of  Briciii  Richie's  impressive  collection  of  flonourdble  East  India  Company  and  British  India 
awards  brings  to  a  close  the  most  important  sale  in  its  field  ever  recorded.  It  will  go  down  as  a  landmark  event 
and  the  three  superbly  illustrated  catalogues  will  forever  stand  in  their  own  right  as  an  important  archive  of 
information. 

Having  determined  on  British  India  up  to  the  Great  War  as  his  universe  and  concentrating  on  the  turbulent 
years  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Brian  Ritchie  devoted  many  years  to  assembling  a  selection  of  decorations  and 
medals  that  represent  all  the  major  campaigns  fought  within  India  and  along  its  northern  frontiers,  as  well  as  the 
overseas  expeditions  in  which  the  Indian  Army  played  a  significant  part. 

No  single  collection  of  decorations  and  medals  has  celebrated  the  honour  and  the  glory  of  the  imperial 
Indian  Army  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  comprehensively.  It  tells  a  story  of  hard  service  and  stubborn,  often 
recklessly  brave  fighting,  of  crushing  victories  and  tragic  defeats.  It  embraces  the  deeds  of  officers  and  men,  British 
and  Indian,  of  all  arms.  Through  its  concentration  on  battles  and  campaigns  rather  than  on  regiments  and  corps,  the 
collection  has  achieved  a  proper  balance  between  the  H.E.I.C.  Army  (later  the  Indian  Army)  and  the  British  Army 
regiments  and  corps  that  served  in  India,  the  whole  being  conveniently  known  as  'The  Army  in  India',  united  under 
one  Commander  in  Chief  and  general  staff.  In  the  gallery  of  personalities  portrayed  in  the  collection  are  men  of  all 
ranks,  British  and  Indian,  some  who  received  the  highest  honours.  Others  died  with  little  to  remember  them  by  other 
than  an  entry  in  the  casualty  roll  and  a  medal  issued  to  next  of  kin. 

One  of  truly  remarkable  features  of  the  collection  is  the  magisterial  selection  of  sixty-three  Army  of  India 
medals,  encompassing  many  of  the  hard  fought  battles  in  the  early  conquest  of  India.  The  gallant  defence  of 
Seetabuldee  is  particularly  well  represented  and  typifies  the  sometimes  incredible  achievements  of  the  old  H.E.I.C. 
army  under  extremely  adverse  conditions.  It  was  a  turbulent  time  for  the  British  throughout  Mahratta  country,  and  the 
small  garrison  at  Nagpore  was  threatened  by  an  encroaching  army  of  Mahrattas  and  Pindarries  under  the  influence  of 
the  disgruntled  Bhonsla  Appa  Sahib  estimated  at  upwards  of  twenty  thousand  troops  of  all  arms.  The  British  resident 
Sir  Richard  Jenkins  {Ritchie  2-13)  wisely  tried  to  improve  his  precarious  position  by  moving  out  to  occupy  a  position 
astride  two  nearby  hills  at  a  place  called  Seetabuldee.  The  small  band  of  desperate  men,  like  the  defenders  of  Rorke's 
Drift,  was  isolated  and  facing  a  fierce  enemy  at  hugely  unequal  odds.  There  were  less  than  1 ,500  of  them,  including 
Bengal  and  Madras  sepoys  and  three  troops  of  6th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Charles  FitzGerald 
{Ritchie  1-36).  At  sunset  on  26  November  the  Bhonsla's  troops  attacked.  The  fighting  raged  for  nearly  eighteen  hours 
until  noon  the  following  day.  The  infantry  fought  like  demons.  After  eleven  hours  of  continuous  fighting  the  Madras 
sepoys  were  overwhelmed  on  the  lower  slopes  of  the  smaller  hill  and  forced  to  retire  behind  a  breastwork  of  grain 
bags  on  top  of  the  larger  hill.  Amongst  these  exhausted  men  was  Lieutenant  Lewis  Watson,  1-24th  Madras  Native 
Infantry  (Ritchie  1-37),  whose  battalion  suffered  one  hundred  and  forty-nine  casualties  before  the  battle  was  over.  At 
this  stage  it  seemed  that  the  entire  force  was  doomed.  Suddenly  the  highly  disciplined  troopers  of  the  6th  Bengal 
Light  Cavalry,  in  their  French  grey  uniforms  with  orange  facings  and  white  lace,  were  given  their  chance.  Sabres 
flashing,  their  mounts  a  match  for  anything  the  Mahrattas  could  field,  FitzGerald  led  them  in  a  headlong  charge 
against  the  enemy  cavalry  and  'scattered  it  like  a  whirlwind'.  With  the  troopers  rode  Prosad  Sing  {Ritchie  2-11)  whose 
medal  is  one  of  no  more  than  seven  known  to  have  been  issued  with  the  rare  'Seetabuldee'  clasp.  Lieutenant  John 
Hearsey  {Ritchie  2-12)  turned  off  with  a  half  troop  and  charged  a  battery  of  12-pounders  that  was  enfilading  the 
British  breastwork.  The  tide  was  thus  turned,  and  Captain  William  Lloyd  (Ritchie  3-18),  leading  the  Resident's  Escort 
of  two  companies  of  Bengal  Army  sepoys  and  with  elements  of  the  1/20th  and  1/24th  Madras  Native  Infantry, 
counter-attacked  the  Bhonsla  s  troops,  driving  them  right  off  the  smaller  hill.  Lloyd  survived  four  gunshot  wounds, 
two  of  them  severe,  and  only  nineteen  days  later  he  was  again  in  action  at  the  ensuing  battle  of  Nagpore. 

The  history  of  military  and  political  incompetence  that  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  British  army  in  Kabul  in 
October  1841  has  been  well  documented.  This  disastrous  defeat,  which  did  untold  damage  to  British  prestige  and 
ultimately  encouraged  the  Sikh  Khalsa  to  challenge  the  British  in  military  conflict,  had  its  origins  in  the  failure  of  the 
politicians  to  understand  the  enormity  of  the  task  confronting  an  army  of  occupation  in  such  a  wild  and  distant  land. 
'They  overlooked  that  elementary  truth:  you  can  do  almost  anything  with  bayonets  except  sit  on  them.'  No  doubt 
Sergeant  Major  Brown  of  H.M's  13th  Somerset  Light  Infantry  (Ritchie  2-25)  would  have  agreed.  His  unique  group 


includes  medals  for  Chuznee,  Jellalabad  and  Kabul  that  bear  witness  to  the  services  of  a  hard-fighting  foot  soldier 
He  saw  this  difficult  and  unhappy  campaign  through  from  the  very  beginning  at  the  storming  of  Chuznee  in  July 
1839  to  its  inexorable  end  in  the  final  retirement  from  Kabul  in  November  1842  and  he  may  have  wondered  why 
exactly  he  had  ever  crossed  the  Afghan  border.  Yet  there  was  scope  for  keen  and  ambitious  officers  to  demonstrate 
their  competence  and  thus  further  their  careers.  Upon  the  shoulders  of  Captain  Augustus  Abbot  of  the  Bengal 
Artillery  {Ritchie  1-58)  fell  the  vital  task  of  commanding  the  artillery  during  the  five-month  siege  of  jellalabad  from 
November  1841  to  March  1842.  He  was  not  content  merely  to  construct  the  batteries  and  sight  his  guns.  Like  so 
many  of  his  fellow  officers,  he  was  determined  to  get  involved  wherever  there  was  the  chance  of  some  action. 
During  one  of  several  sorties  he  received  a  shot  in  the  chest  from  an  Afghan  jezail,  but  it  did  not  keep  him  off  his  feet 
for  more  than  a  day. 

None  of  the  major  campaigns  fought  in  India  during  the  1840s  have  escaped  Brian  Ritchie's  attention. 
There  are  single  medals  and  groups  to  officers  and  other  ranks  who  fought  in  China,  against  the  unruly  Amirs  of  Sind 
in  the  battles  of  Meeanee  and  Hyderabad  and  at  the  end  of  that  same  year  at  Maharajpore  when,  on  the  pretext  of 
protecting  the  borders  of  British  India,  an  H.E.I.C.  army  entered  Gwalior  and  finished  off  the  Mahratta  nation  as  a 
fighting  force  once  and  for  all.  Two  years  later  it  was  the  turn  of  the  Sikh  Khalsa  but  here  it  was  not  such  an  easy  task. 

Out  of  the  confusion  following  the  demise  of  the  mighty  Ranjit  Singh,  the  Sikh  Khalsa  army,  which  was  a 
sort  of  military  fraternity  as  well  as  a  mighty  army,  emerged  as  the  dominant  political  force.  It  perceived  the  British 
army  as  its  main  rival  -  and  the  feeling  was  mutual.  There  have  been  exaggerated  estimates  of  the  size  of  the  Khalsa 
Army,  although  its  numbers  were  probably  not  far  short  of  40,000  including  irregulars.  It  possessed  a  fine  modern 
artillery  park  of  200  guns  manned  mainly  by  Mohammedans  and  had  received  intensive  training  from  European 
advisers,  including  French  artillery  experts.  Drill  was  patterned  on  the  French  army,  and  words  of  command  were 
given  in  French.  The  available  Anglo-Indian  army  was  close  to  being  an  equal  match  in  numbers  with  35,000  men, 
although  its  artillery  strength  was  significantly  smaller,  both  in  number,  about  100  guns,  and  in  calibre.  The  contest 
that  came  to  be  known  as  the  Sutlej  Campaign,  or  1st  Sikh  War,  opened  at  Moodkee  on  18  December  1845,  where 
the  Sikhs  aggressively  attacked  Gough's  tired  troops  who  had  just  arrived  in  camp  after  marching  over  100  difficult 
miles  in  five  days.  The  battle  commenced  with  a  heavy  artillery  duel  and  by  the  time  Major  General  Sir  John 
McCaskill  {Ritchie  2-32),  commanding  the  3rd  Infantry  Brigade  on  the  left  of  Gough's  advance,  had  progressed 
through  the  British  gun  line,  the  air  was  thick  with  dust  and  visibility  was  almost  zero.  The  Sikh  artillery  fire  was 
accurate  -  but  this  was  not  the  only  danger  facing  McCaskill's  division.  Behind  him  some  Bengal  Infantry  regiments 
had  become  confused  and  were  firing  indiscriminately  -  some  of  their  firing  was  causing  casualties  amongst  his  men. 
This  was  the  scene  when  McCaskill,  gallantly  leading  his  men  through  the  fog  of  battle,  was  hit  in  the  chest  by 
grapeshot  and  killed.  Timely  British  cavalry  charges  on  both  flanks  foiled  any  Sikh  attempts  at  envelopment  with  their 
numerically  superior  cavalry,  and  in  the  end  the  British  infantry  won  the  day. 

Casualties  at  Moodkee  were  severe  on  both  sides,  a  pattern  that  was  common  to  the  four  major  battles  of 
the  Sutlej  Campaign.  The  medal  awarded  to  Private  George  Turner  of  H.M's  50th  (West  Kent)  Regiment  of  Foot 
{Ritchie  2-36)  demonstrates  his  presence  in  all  these  sanguine  affairs.  His  regiment  fought  in  Sir  Harry  Smith's 
division  and  was  well  acclimatised  to  conditions  in  the  east,  having  served  in  Burma  and  India  for  the  previous  five 
years  following  a  long  spell  in  New  South  Wales. A  typically  tough  foot  soldier  of  his  time.  Private  Turner  was 
wounded  at  Ferozeshuhur  on  22  December  1842,  but  this  did  not  prevent  him  from  being  back  in  the  ranks  for  the 
battle  of  Aliwal  on  28  January  1846  when  his  regiment  particularly  distinguished  itself.  Likewise,  his  comrade  in  the 
same  regiment,  Sergeant-Major  John  Cantwell  {Ritchie  3-48),  who  was  killed  in  action  at  Sobraon  at  the  moment  of 
victory,  having  captured  a  Sikh  standard. 

The  heavy  defeat  at  Sobraon  on  10  February  1846,  where  the  Sikhs  lost  a  third  of  their  number  and  sixty- 
seven  guns,  brought  the  Khalsa  to  its  knees.  The  British  army  crossed  the  Sutlej  river  and  marched  to  Lahore,  where 
the  Lahore  Durbar  met  the  Governor  General  of  India  to  negotiate  a  peace  treaty  that  lasted  for  little  more  than  tv\'o 
years.  The  battles  of  the  subsequent  Punjab  Campaign  in  1848-49,  also  known  as  the  2nd  Sikh  War,  are  all  featured 
in  the  collection,  with  the  Punjab  medal  typically  in  long  service  groups  such  as  the  fine  set  of  medals  to  Major 
General  Llenry  Francis  of  the  Bengal  Artillery  {Ritchie  1-37),  whose  field  service  included  both  Sikh  wars,  the  Crimea 
and  the  Indian  Mutiny.  At  Goojerat  in  February  1849  he  galloped  his  horse  artillery  troop  three-  quarters  of  a  mile 
ahead  of  the  British  line  and  commenced  a  punishing  half-hour  duel  with  the  Sikh  artillery.  Later  in  the  Liattle  he  took 
two  guns  through  the  lines  of  the  hard  pressed  .32nd  Foot  and,  confronting  some  3,000  Sikh  inlantry  400  yards  ahead 


ol'  him,  Linlimberc'd  dncl  poLjrecI  38  rounds  of  canister  into  their  midst.  Later  Lrancis  intervened  in  a  hand-to-hand 
contest  between  his  trrjop  sergeant  and  a  cornered  Sikh  whom  he  first  hit  over  the  head.  Then,  jumping  down  from 
liis  saddle,  he  ran  round  him  and  'gave  him  the  |ioint',  throwing  him  off  balance.  He  tried  the  take  the  unfortunate 
man  into  custody,  but  the  enraged  gunners  pounced  on  him  and  killed  him.  Little  cjuarter  was  given  on  either  side  in 
these  hotly  contested  battles. 

In  1856  the  Shah  of  Persia  invaded  Afghanistan,  precipitating  the  Persian  Expedition  mounted  by  a  joint 
force  of  Queen's  and  H.E.I.C.'s  Bombay  troops  in  more  or  less  equal  numbers.  After  first  capturing  the  (dd  Dutch  port 
of  Reshire  on  the  south  coast  and  then  dealing  with  the  heavily  defended  town  of  Bushire  with  remarkable  ease,  the 
army  under  Major  General  Sir  James  Outram  marched  into  the  interior  in  search  of  the  Persian  army.  The 
extraordinary  events  that  then  unfolded  have  some  prominence  in  the  Ritchie  collection.  At  first  light  on  8  February 
1857,  as  the  early  mist  cleared,  the  Persians  were  found  at  Khooshab,  formed  up  in  classic  infantry  squares.  Seeing 
that  the  opening  salvoes  of  the  Bombay  Artillery  were  disturbing  the  Persian  infantry,  the  cavalry  charged.  It  was  an 
impetuous  decision  and,  as  it  turned  out,  the  right  one.  It  was  taken  without  getting  clearance  from  Outram  who,  by 
this  time,  had  been  knocked  unconscious  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  It  seems  that  Lieutenant  Colonel  Thomas  Tapp 
{Ritchie  3-63),  commanding  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse  and  the  senior  cavalry  officer  present,  acted  entirely  on  his 
own  initiative.  Without  waiting  for  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  or  even  signalling  what  he  was  doing,  he  took  off 
with  his  irregulars  and  headed  straight  for  the  nearest  section  of  the  Persian  line  -  an  infantry  square  formed  by  eight 
hundred  of  the  1st  Khusgai  Regiment  of  Ears.  As  the  Poona  Horse  approached  the  square,  the  mist  now  mingled  with 
gun  smoke,  adrenaline  pumping  though  their  veins,  the  order  to  charge  was  given.  Warriors  to  the  core,  living  their 
lives  for  the  opportunity  to  find  glory  on  the  field  of  battle,  this  frightening  phalanx  smashed  into  the  Persian  square, 
riding  their  horses  into  the  crouching  infantrymen,  razor-sharp  sabres  cutting  and  slashing.  Within  minutes  the  square 
no  longer  retained  any  semblance  of  order.  It  was  a  matter  of  sauve  qui  peut.  In  the  meantime,  having  been  left  by 
Tapp  to  establish  its  own  objectives,  the  Bombay  Cavalry  selected  the  square  formed  by  nine  hundred  men  of  the 
Persian  Imperial  Guard.  Lieutenant  Arthur  Moore,  who  was  awarded  the  VC  for  this  action  {Ritchie  1-75),  was 
arguably  the  first,  by  a  horse's  length,  to  reach  the  square.  He  literally  jumped  his  horse  on  top  of  the  bayonets  of  the 
terrified  guardsmen.  He  was  followed  into  the  square  by  his  elder  brother.  Lieutenant  Ross  Moore  {Ritchie  7-76).  At 
six  foot  seven  inches  tall  and  weighing  all  of  eighteen  stone  he  must  have  been  a  formidable  figure.  In  no  time  the 
square  had  been  completely  destroyed,  a  feat  generally  considered  impossible  -  particularly  for  light  cavalry.  Both 
brothers  survived  the  battle.  Sir  James  Outram  generously  recommended  no  less  that  fourteen  VC  awards  for 
Khooshab.  In  the  event,  two  were  awarded,  both  to  the  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry,  together  with  four  admissions  to 
the  Order  of  Merit,  all  to  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse. 

The  Indian  Mutiny  marked  a  turning  point  in  the  history  of  British  India,  and  it  also  heralded  the  end  of  the 
old  H.E.I.C.  army.  It  is  natural  that  the  dramatic  events  that  took  place  between  1857  and  1859  feature  very 
significantly  in  Brian  Ritchie's  collection,  encompassing  as  they  did  several  major  campaigns  covering  huge  tracts  of 
land  in  dreadful  climatic  conditions  and  involving  vast  resources  of  men  and  materials.  There  are  more  than  one 
hundred  Indian  Mutiny  medals  of  exceptional  quality  and  interest,  including  no  less  than  thirty  with  the  coveted 
Defence  of  Lucknow  clasp  awarded  to  the  original  defenders  of  the  Residency  compound.  Of  the  four  VCs  in  the 
collection,  two  were  granted  for  gallantry  during  the  Mutiny  including  the  outstanding  award  to  Lieutenant  (later 
General  Sir)  Deghton  Probyn  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  (Ritchie  3-123)  for  several  acts  of  bravery.  On  one  occasion 
he  singled  out  an  enemy  standard  bearer  and,  under  the  noses  of  several  of  his  comrades,  killed  him  and  captured 
the  standard.  Becoming  an  important  and  trusted  member  of  the  Royal  Houshold,  Probyn  faithfully  served  his  crown 
and  country  till  his  death,  assembling  in  the  process  what  must  be  the  greatest  array  of  orders  and  decorations  of  any 
VC  winner.  He  was  the  only  holder  outside  the  Royal  family  of  the  highest  grade  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  in  both  the 
civil  and  military  divisions. 

Of  great  historical  importance  is  the  magnificent  and  exceptionally  rare  1st  Class  Order  of  Merit  group  to 
Risaldar  Maun  Singh  of  Hodson's  Horse  {Ritchie  3-70).  Immediately  after  the  fall  of  Delhi,  he  was  the  senior  Indian 
officer  with  the  squadron  sent  out  with  Captain  William  Hodson  and  Lieutenant  McDowell  to  apprehend  the  King  of 
Delhi  and  his  retinue.  The  subsequent  assassination  of  the  two  Delhi  princes  by  Hodson  remains  one  of  the  most 
controversial  episodes  of  the  Mutiny  campaign. 

The  loss  of  life  on  either  side  was  frequently  brutal.  The  tragedy  that  overcame  the  British  garrison  defending 
the  entrenchment  at  Cawnpore  is  brought  home  by  simple  no-clasp  Mutiny  medals  to  six  casualties  including 


Captain  John  Moore,  commanding  the  detachment  of  H.M.'s  32nd  Light  Infantry  (Ritchie  3-67)  and  Lieutenant 
Francis  Wren  of  the  2nd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  (Ritchie  1-82).  Victims  of  the  treachery  of  Nana  Sahib,  whose  promise 
of  safe  conduct  for  the  refugees  was  wantonly  abused,  they  were  amongst  the  many  unfortunates  slaughtered  in  the 
Canges  at  Satichaura  ghat  on  27  June  1857.  Lieutenant  Frederick  Saunders  of  H.M's  84th  Foot  (Ritchie  2-48),  having 
escaped  death  in  the  river,  was  captured  and  taken  before  Nana  Sahib.  The  gallant  lieutenant  had  managed  to 
conceal  his  revolver  and  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Nana  with  it.  He  failed,  although  five  rebels  were  shot  down 
before  he  was  overwhelmed.  His  reward  was  a  slow  and  terrible  death. 

There  were  plenty  of  opportunities  for  field  service  during  the  turbulent  years  of  imperial  policing  along  the 
wild  frontiers  of  India  and  overseas  in  Burma,  China  and  Abyssinia,  Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  These  campaigns  have  all 
been  recognised  by  Brian  Ritchie  and  there  are  important  medals  and  groups  to  the  soldiers  of  all  armies  who  fought 
in  them.  However,  particular  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  disaster  that  overcame  General  Burrow's  Girishk  Field 
Force  at  Maiwand  on  27  July  1880,  during  the  second  phase  of  the  Afghanistan  War  of  1878-80.  The  officers  and 
men  who  died  in  this  terrible  defeat  have  always  been  considered  amongst  the  bravest  of  the  brave.  They  sold  their 
lives  dearly  and  their  medals  are  rare  and  highly  coveted.  One  of  the  major  achievements  of  the  Ritchie  collection  is 
that  thirteen  of  them  are  assembled  in  the  three  catalogues.  They  include  the  highly  evocative  award  to  Lieutenant 
Richard  Chute  of  H.M.'s  66th  Foot  (Ritchie  2-100),  killed  in  the  famous  stand  of  the  'Last  Eleven'  when  only  two 
officers  and  nine  other  ranks  were  left  alive  on  the  field  of  battle.  Surrounded  by  the  whole  of  the  Afghan  army,  they 
were  defending  a  quite  hopeless  position  in  a  walled  garden.  They  refused  to  surrender,  choosing  to  fight  to  the  last 
out  in  the  open  rather  than  being  boxed  in  by  mud  walls.  They  charged  out  of  the  garden  and  died  with  their  faces 
towards  the  enemy.  Such  was  the  nature  of  their  charge  and  the  grandeur  of  their  bearing,  that  although  the  whole  of 
the  ghazis  were  assembled  around  them,  no-one  dared  approach  to  cut  them  down.  Thus,  standing  in  the  open,  back 
to  back,  every  shot  telling,  surrounded  by  thousands,  these  officers  and  men  died;  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  man 
was  shot  down  that  the  ghazis  dared  advance  on  them.  Another  important  casualty  was  Major  George  Blackwood, 
commanding  E  Battery  B  Brigade  Royal  Horse  Artillery  (Ritchie  1-120),  who  was  wounded  early  on  at  Maiwand  and 
killed  in  the  walled  garden  sometime  before  Lieutenant  Chute.  A  fortunate  survivor  who  managed  to  retire  from 
Maiwand  was  Battery  Sergeant  Major  William  Baton,  senior  NCO  of  E/B  Royal  Horse  Artillery  (Ritchie  2-95),  one  of 
three  Maiwand  DCMs  that  feature  in  the  collection. 

There  are  many  examples  of  the  first  two  India  General  Service  medals  spanning  the  period  1854  to  1902, 
with  one  or  more  of  all  but  one  [Lushai  1889-92J  of  the  total  thirty-one  clasps  issued  for  the  campaigns  and 
expeditions  commemorated  by  the  two  medals.  Many  of  the  clasps  were  awarded  for  service  across  the  wild 
northwest  frontier  region  when  the  Great  Game  was  at  its  most  intense.  In  1895  a  small  garrison  of  Indian  Army  and 
Kashmir  Imperial  Service  troops  was  trapped  in  the  remote  fort  at  Chitral  and  closely  besieged  for  six  weeks.  The  two 
rare  bronze  medals  awarded  to  non-combatants  who  served  in  the  defence  of  Chitral,  Dhooly  Bearer  Narig 
Narsimloo  of  the  Transport  Department  (Ritchie  3-121)  and  Bhisti  [water  carrierj  Galhodu  of  the  4th  Kashmir  Rifles 
(Ritchie  2-1 1 1),  take  their  place  proudly  alongside  the  fine  Order  of  Merit  to  Naik  Lai  Singh  of  the  4th  Kashmir  Rifles 
(Ritchie  3-119),  whose  unusually  complete  group  includes  the  recipient's  India  General  Service  and  Jumoo-Kashmir 
medals.  Great  efforts  were  made  to  relieve  the  garrison,  and  this  was  not  accomplished  without  severe  loss.  A 
column  fighting  its  way  there  was  ambushed  and  decimated  at  the  Koragh  Defile  on  10  March  1895  and  the  Order 
of  Merit  group  of  medals  to  Havildar  Sundar  Singh  of  the  14th  Sikhs  (Ritchie  2-112),  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  this 
costly  set-back,  has  an  important  place  in  the  collection. 

From  the  exceptional  six-clasp  Army  of  India  medal  for  the  Mahratta  wars  awarded  to  Major  John 
Greenstreet  of  the  H.E.I.C.'s  15th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  (Ritchie  2-5),  and  the  historically  important  group  of  orders 
and  medals  to  Sir  James  Hope  Grant,  brilliant  Mutiny  general  and  eventual  C-in-C  of  the  North  China  Expeditionary 
Force  in  1860  (Ritchie  1-110),  to  the  stirring  Dargai  Heights  DCM  group  of  the  gallant  Cordon  Highlander,  Colour 
SergeanI  James  Mackay  (Ritchie  2-123)  and  the  more  modest  yet  rare  and  honourable  group  of  five  bronze  and  silver 
medals  to  Mate  Laloo  of  the  Army  Bearer  Corps  (Ritchie  2-118),  the  Ritchie  collection  enables  the  historian  and  the 
collector  alike  to  study  and  arlmire  the  military  achievements  of  an  array  of  personalities  who  were  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  imperial  British  and  Indian  armies  at  the  zenith  of  their  power  and  prestige.  Above  all,  it  demonstrates 
how  vividly  the  field  (4  military  endeavour  can  be  brought  to  life  through  the  collection  and  research  of  medals.  I 
floubt  we  shall  see  its  like  again. 


Cliff  Parrelt,  August  2005 


I 


The  Naval  General  Service  medal  awarded  to  Commander  James  Long,  Royal  Navy,  who  in  February  1  799 
took  part  in  the  severe  broadside-to-broadside  engagement  between  tbe  Sybille  and  tbe  superior  French 
frigate  La  Forte,  which  had  been  harassing  British  shipping  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal 


Naval  General  Service  1  793-1840,  1  clasp,  Sybille  28  Feby.  1799  (J.  Long,  Lieut.  R.N.)  minor  rim  bruises, 
otherwise  nearly  extremely  fine  £70000-72000 


Only  1 2  clasps  issued  for  this  action, 

James  Long,  the  son  of  William  Long  of  Melcombe  Regis,  Dorset,  was  born  on  1 7  April  1  774.  He  entered  the  Navy  as  an  Able  Seaman  on  1 
February  1 797,  joining  the  Sybille,  48  guns  and  300  men.  In  January  1  798  he  was  present  in  Sybille  when  with  the  Fox  (32)  she  entered  the 
Spanish  harbour  of  Manilla  wearing  French  disguise.  Although  three  Spanish  sail  of  the  line  and  three  frigates  were  lying  at  anchor  in  harbour, 
the  Sybille  and  the  Fox  managed  to  capture  200  men,  seven  boats,  and  a  large  quantity  of  ammunition,  as  well  as  gather  important 
intelligence.  Later  the  same  month  he  took  part  in  the  Sybille  and  Fox's  combined  attack  on  the  settlement  of  Samboangon  on  the  island  of 
Magindanao,  where  in  an  exchange  with  a  fort  and  battery  the  two  ships  sustained  six  men  killed  and  sixteen  wounded.  He  was  promoted 
Midshipman  the  same  year  and  advanced  to  Master's  Mate  in  1 799. 

On  28  February  and  1  March  1 799,  Long  took  part  in  a  furious  engagement  with  the  vastly  superior  French  frigate  La  Forte ,  of  52  guns  and 
370  men,  which,  as  part  of  the  raiding  squadron  based  at  Mauritius,  had  been  harassing  British  shipping  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  Having  left 
Madras  in  search  of  La  Forte  two  weeks  earlier.  Captain  Cooke  of  the  Sybille  sighted  the  enemy  frigate,  one  of  the  finest  ever  built,  with  two 
rich  prizes,  off  the  sand-heads  of  the  Hooghly  River  at  about  9  p.m.  On  dosing  with  La  Forte,  the  Sybille  received  a  broadside  from  her 
larboard  guns  and  a  fire  from  one  of  her  captures.  Cooke  brought  the  Sybille  under  the  stern  of  the  Fone,  'almost  touching  her  spanker  boom, 
and  gave  her  the  whole  of  her  larboard  broadside,  and  luffing  up  to  leeward,  poured  in  another  broadside  with  the  most  destructive  effect'. 
These  broadsides  killed  and  wounded  between  fifty  and  sixty  of  La  Forte's  crew,  and  caused  such  confusion  that  her  gunners  fired  from  both 
sides  of  their  ship  at  once.  The  two  ships  then  engaged  each  other  broadside  to  broadside.  The  French  Captain  and  his  First  Lieutenant  were 
both  killed.  Cooke  of  the  Sybille  was  mortally  wounded,  and  Lieutenant  Hardyman  took  command.  By  two  thirty  in  the  morning,  fire  from  the 
French  ship  had  been  entirely  silenced,  and  the  Sybille  hailed  to  ask  if  she  had  struck  her  colours.  Receiving  no  reply,  the  Sybille 
re-commenced  firing.  The  Forte  gave  no  return  fire  so  once  again  the  Sybille  hailed  her  opponent,  but  again  without  response.  The  French 
were  then  seen  attempting  to  make  sail  and  escape.  Sybille's  guns  roared  once  more  and  within  a  few  minutes  the  Frenchman's  mizzen  mast 
was  shot  away,  and  his  main  and  foremasts  with  the  bowsprit  sent  overboard.  Thus  the  action  ended.  The  Sybille's  sails  and  rigging  were  cut 
to  pieces  and  her  main  and  mizzen  masts  badly  damaged,  but  she  had  only  received  six  shots  in  her  hull.  Captain  Davies,  who  was  an  A.D.C. 
to  Lord  Mornington  and  a  volunteer  on  board,  was  killed  together  with  four  other  men.  Besides  Cooke  sixteen  men  were  wounded,  and  though 
'a  perfect  wreck'.  La  Forte  was  taken  into  Calcutta  for  repairs  and  added  to  the  Royal  Navy. 

Continuing  in  the  Sybille,  Long  served  in  August  1800  in  the  capture  and  destruction  of  five  armed  vessels  and  twenty-two  merchantmen  in 
Batavia  Roads,  and  in  the  October  following  had  a  hand  in  the  capture  of  twenty-four  Dutch  proas.  In  August  1801,  he  participated  in  the  short 
but  sharp  action  which  saw  the  capture  of  the  La  Chiffone ,  42  guns  and  296  men,  23  of  whom  were  killed  and  30  wounded.  In  this  action, 
fought  amongst  the  rocks  and  shoals  of  Mahe,  the  Sybille  suffered  the  added  disadvantage  of  operating  under  the  guns  of  an  enemy  shore 
battery.  The  Chiffone  was  added  to  the  Royal  Navy,  and  Long  returned  home  in  her  in  1803. 

In  1804,  he  reverted  to  Midshipman  and  served  in  the  North  Sea  aboard  the  Monarch  (74)  in  which  Lord  Kieth  was  flying  his  flag.  The  next 
year  he  advanced  again  to  Master's  Mate  and  saw  service  in  the  Edgar  (74)  also  in  the  North  Sea.  Long  became  Lieutenant  on  7  November 
1 806  and,  serving  in  the  sloop  Otter,  took  part  in  the  evacuation  of  Montevideo  in  1 807,  and  the  capture  of  St  Paul's,  lie  de  Bourbon,  in  1 809.  In 
the  latter  year  he  came  home  in  the  sloop  Saphire,  and  in  1 81 0  and  1811  served  in  the  sloops  Phipps  and  Mosquito  cruising  the  Downs  and 
North  Sea  until  1 81 3  when  he  left  the  Service. 


From  1837  to  1 841  Long  commanded  the  semaphore  station  on  Portsdown  Hill,  and  in  1 841  he  commanded  a  seamen's  rendezvous  in  the  Isle 
of  Man,  which  was  closed  only  a  month  after  he  joined  it.  On  1 1  February  1 842  he  was  promoted  Commander,  and  a  decade  later  could  be 
Arms  Hill,  Gosport.  Commander  Long  died  on  1  August  1 864,  leaving  a  widow,  Mrs  Jacobina  Long,  residing  at  East  Street, 


Litchfield. 


Refs:  ADM  107/33;  ADM  9/8;  ADM  196/5;  PMC  15/29;  PMC  15/44;  PMC  15/54;  Naval  Biography  (O'Byrne);  Medals  of  the  British  Navy  (Long); 

ava  General  Service  Medal  Roll  1793-1840.  See  also  the  History  of  the  Connaught  Rangers,  Vol  2  (Jourdain)  for  an  excellent  description  of  the 
capture  of  La  Forte.  Many  officers  and  men  of  the  94th  Foot  were  on  board  who  played  a  part  in  the  action. 

wunv.dnw.co.uk 


The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Private  Michael  Jordan,  19th  Light  Dragoons,  wounded  at  Assye 

Army  OF  I ndia  1 799-1  826,  1  clasp,  Assye  (M.  Jordan,  19th  Lt.  Dragns.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  good  very  fine,  a  rare  single  clasp  especially  to  a  casualty  £3500-4000 


Ex  Cheylesmore  1930  and  Needes  1940. 

Approximately  87  clasps  for  Assye  were  issued  to  European  recipients,  all  but  1 1  in  combination  with  other  clasps.  Only  14  medals  were 
issued  to  the  1 9th  Light  Dragoons,  including  two  lieutenants  and  two  medical  officers,  just  four  of  these  with  the  single  clasp  for  Assye. 

Michael  Jordan,  a  Weaver  by  trade,  was  born  in  Mayo.  He  was  wounded  at  Assye  where  his  regiment  proved  particularly  effective;  their 
Sheffield  steel  blades  sometimes  cutting  clean  through  the  Mahrattas'  tulwars.  Jordan  was  invalided  on  Christmas  Eve  1 81 8. 

Ref;  WO  25/2461 . 
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The  74th  Regimental  medal  awarded  to  Sergeant  John  Morgan,  74th  Foot,  'wounded  at  the  battle  of  Assaye  and 
the  capture  of  Cuidad  Rodrigo  -  his  conduct  on  the  field  was  marked  with  bravery' 

74th  Foot  Regimental  Medal  1814,  silver,  1st  Class  for  11  actions,  both  sides  with  struck  '74th'  and  laurel 
wreath  tied  with  ribbon  at  the  bottom,  the  obverse  centre  engraved  with  six  Indian  honours  for  Assaye, 
Amednagur,  Argum,  Cilegur,  Shandoor,  and  Culnah;  the  reverse  centre  engraved  with  five  Peninsula  honours 
for  Busaco,  Fuentes,  C'Rodrigo,  Pyrenees,  and  Orthes,  named  on  the  edge  (Serjt.  )no.  Morgan)  fitted  with  silver 
clip  and  bar  suspension,  very  fine  and  very  rare  £800-1000 


Ex  Spink  November  1 970  (£500). 

The  74th  Foot  Medal  was  instituted  in  1814  by  Colonel  Sir  Robert  le  Poer  Trench,  K.C.B.,  as  a  reward  for  veterans  of  the  campaigns  in  India, 
the  Peninsula  and  France.  The  1st  Class  Medal  was  awarded  for  8  or  more  actions,  the  2nd  Class  for  6  or  7  actions,  the  3rd  Class,  a  smaller 
silver  medal  for  4  or  5  actions,  and  the  4th  Class,  a  copper  medal  for  1  to  3  actions.  This  is  the  only  known  example  with  Indian  and  Peninsula 
honours  and  also  has  the  greatest  number  of  honours  known  on  an  individual  medal. 

John  Morgan  was  born  in  the  parish  of  Rathin,  near  Fraseburgh,  in  the  county  of  Aberdeen,  in  1  782.  A  'Labourer'  by  occupation,  he  attested  for 
H.M's  74th  Regiment  of  Foot  at  Dalkieth  on  1 0  May  1 800  at  the  age  of  eighteen  for  a  period  of  unlimited  service.  Morgan  served  throughout 
the  Second  Mahratta  War  as  a  Private  and  was  present  with  Wellesley's  Army  of  the  Deccan  at  all  six  of  the  Indian  actions  inscribed  on  his 
medal.  Wellesley's  first  move  in  the  Deccan  Campaign  was  to  secure  a  firm  strategic  base.  'Marching  from  Poona,  he  laid  siege  on  8  August 
[1 803]  to  the  great  Mahratta  fortress  of  Ahmednuggur,  a  place  of  immense  natural  strength  which  had  often  been  attacked,  but  never  taken. 
On  the  first  day  he  carried  the  town  wall  or  pettah  by  storm,  following  it  up  with  the  capture  of  the  main  fort  two  days  later.  "Those  English" 
wrote  an  astonished  eyewitness,  "are  a  strange  people  and  their  general  a  wonderful  man.  They  came  here  in  the  morning,  looked  at  the 
pettah  wall,  walked  over  it,  killed  all  the  garrison  and  returned  to  breakfast!  What  can  withstand  them?"  At  Assaye,  the  greatest  test  of  the 
campaign,  Morgan's  unit  was  reduced  from  a  battalion  to  little  more  than  a  company,  losing  1  7  officers  and  400  men.  Morgan  was  himself 
wounded,  but  recovered  sufficiently  to  take  part  in  the  rest  of  the  campaign.  With  the  war  over,  he  was  promoted  Corporal  in  )uly  1 805  and 
Sergeant  in  April  1808. 

After  a  spell  of  duty  in  England,  the  74th  were  sent  to  Portugal  where  they  served  in  the  Peninsula  War  until  its  close.  Morgan  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Busaco  (  27  September  1 81 0),  Fuentes  D'Onor  (5  May  1811),  and  Cuidad  Rodrigo  (8-1 9  lanuary  1812).  He  was  wounded  for  a 
second  time  in  the  latter  battle,  apparently  more  seriously  this  time  than  in  India  since  he  did  not  fight  again  until  July  1 81 3  in  the  battles  of  the 
Pyrenees.  This  was  Morgan's  last  action  and,  on  28  September  1819,  he  was  discharged  at  Fredicton,  New  Brunswick,  due  to  a  reduction  in 
the  strength  of  the  regiment.  He  was  then  described  as  being  thirty-seven  years  of  age,  with  fair  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  a  fresh  complexion.  He 
was  discharged  to  a  pension  of  Is  lOd  per  day.  His  discharge  papers  contain  an  unusually  complimentary  summary  of  his  military  career, 
suggesting  that  he  was  an  exceptionally  brave,  loyal  and  efficient  soldier:  'His  general  conduct  as  a  soldier  has  been  very  good  and  |hel 
served  faithfully  -  was  in  1 1  engagements  with  the  Regiment  in  India  and  the  Peninsular  -  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Assaye  and  the  capture 
of  Cuidad  Rodrigo  -  his  conduct  on  the  field  was  marked  with  bravery  and  in  quarters  with  the  greatest  propriety.'  Morgan  presumably  died 
before  1 848  and  thus  was  unable  to  claim  his  three  clasp  Army  of  India  medal  or  his  five  clasp  Military  General  Service  medal  (his  name  does 
not  appear  on  either  roll). 

Refs:  WO  100/3-11;  lOL  L/MIL/5/42;  WO  97/862;  British  and  Irish  Regimental  and  Volunteer  Medals  1745-1895  (Balmer). 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Sowar  Durmajee  Row,  4th  Madras  Light  Cavalry 

Army  OF  India  1 799-1 826,  1  clasp,  Assye  (Durmajee  Row  4th  Light  Cavy)  long  hyphen  reverse,  locally 
impressed  naming,  very  fine  £1200-1500 


Ex  C.  J.  Parrett  collection. 

The  4th  Regiment  of  Madras  Light  Cavalry  served  in  the  Southern  Army  inder  Major-General  Arthur  Wellesley  during  the  2nd  Mahratta  War 
1 803-05,  and  received  the  single  battle  honour  'Assaye'.  The  cavalry  did  good  service  at  Assye  by  their  brilliant  charges  throughout  the  day, 
and  lost  their  brigadier,  Lieutenant-Colonel  P.  Maxwell,  1 9th  Light  Dragoons,  toward  the  close  of  the  battle  in  a  final  but  unsuccessful  charge. 
Command  of  Wellesley's  cavalry  was  assumed  by  Colonel  T.  Dallas,  4th  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Lieutenant  Henry  Harvey,  12th  Madras  N.I.,  wounded  at  the  battle  of 
Assye 

Army  OF  I ndia  1 799-1 826,  1  clasp,  Assye  (Lieut.  H.  Harvey,  1 2lh  N.l.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  good  very  fine  £3000-3500 


Ex  Phillips  1925  and  Hamiilon-Smith  1927. 

Approximately  87  clasps  for  Assye  were  issued  to  European  recipients  but  only  1 1  as  single  clasp  medals,  of  which  this  is  unique  to  the  Indian 
army. 

Henry  Harvey,  the  son  of  Robert  and  Mary  Harvey  of  Holt,  Wiltshire,  was  born  on  4  July  1 783  and  was  educated  at  Winchester,  and  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge.  He  became  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Madras  Army  on  20  July  1 801 .  On  23  September  1 803,  at  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Assye  - 
where,  outnumbered  by  three  to  one  in  infantry,  Major-General  the  Hon.  Arthur  Wellesley  won  the  first  of  his  great  victories  in  India  - 
Harvey's  battalion,  the  2/1 2th  Madras  N.I.,  was  posted  in  the  centre  of  the  second  line  of  infantry  800  paces  behind  the  first,  which  faced  the 
massed  regular  Mahratta  battalions  commanded  by  Pohiman,  a  former  Sergeant  in  a  British  Hanoverian  regiment,  whose  forces  were 
positioned  across  the  limited  space  between  the  converging  Kaitna  and  juah  rivers.  On  the  left  of  the  enemy  line  was  the  village  of  Assye, 
packed  with  Mahratta  guns  and  infantry  behind  mud  walls.  A  direct  assault  on  the  village  was  pointless  without  artillery  preparation  and  so 
Wellesley  devised  his  'Hammer  Plan'  whereby  a  series  of  piquets  from  1/8th  and  1/2nd  Madras  N.l.  forming  the  handle  of  the  hammer  would 
wheel  on,  and  keep  clear  of,  the  village,  which  could  be  dealt  with  later,  while  the  hammer's  head  consisting  of  his  strongest  battalions,  H.M's 
78th  Highlanders  and  the  1 0th  Madras  N.L,  would  smash  a  hole  through  the  right  of  the  enemy's  line. 

Unfortunately  things  did  not  go  exactly  as  planned.  The  line  of  picquets  diverged  to  the  right,  going  too  near  to  Assye.  Harvey's  battalion  and 
H.M's  74th  followed  them,  moving  directly  on  the  tornado  of  fire  emanating  from  the  village.  The  fire  halted  the  advance  on  the  right, 
decimating  the  piquets  and  reducing  H.M's  74th  from  battalion  to  company  strength.  Harvey's  battalion  lost  228  men,  and  Harvey  himself  was 
wounded,  but  they  continued  to  move  as  a  compact  body.  The  Mahrattas  then  loosed  a  charge  of  cavalry  at  the  shattered  infantry  near  Assye. 
Wellesley  acted  with  decision  to  save  the  handle  of  his  hammer  and  ordered  his  own  cavalry  to  charge  straight  at  the  oncoming  Mahratta 
horse.  Meanwhile  on  the  left  the  kilted  78th  and  the  1/1 0th  Madi'assis  had  made  good  their  part  of  the  plan  and  drove  the  Mahratta  infantry 
from  their  guns.  The  fierce  cavalry  struggle  restored  the  situation  in  the  centre  and  a  great  victory  was  achieved.  Wellesley,  a  man  not  given 
to  the  free  use  of  superlatives,  described  the  enemy  artillery  fire  as  the  'hottest  that  has  been  known  in  this  country'  and  later  said  the  battle 
was,  'the  bloodiest  for  the  numbers  I  ever  saw.'  Harvey  was  promoted  Captain  in  the  20th  Madras  N.L  on  1 3  July  1 81 1 .  He  married  the  widow 
of  Sir  William  De  Lancey,  Wellington's  Quarter-Master-Ceneral  at  the  Battle  of  Waterloo.  Harvey  died  on  7  March  1 853. 

Ref;  Hodson  Index  (NAM). 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Corporal  John  Anderson,  8th  Light  Dragoons 

Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Laswarree,  Capture  of  Deig  (John  Anderson,  8th  Lt.  Dragns.)  short  hyphen 
reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  nearly  extremely  fine  £3000-3500 


Ex  Harris  1 897,  Caskell  1911,  Coutts  1921,  and  Hamilton-Smith  1 927. 

A  total  of  21  medals  issued  with  these  two  clasps:  1 8  to  the  8th  Light  Dragoons,  2  to  the  1 9th  Light  Dragoons  and  1  to  an  HEIC  recipient. 

John  Anderson  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  St  Catherine's,  Dublin,  in  1 781 ,  and  enlisted  into  the  8th  King's  Royal  Irish  Regiment  of  Light  Dragoons 
on  1 3  June  1 798.  Anderson  had  siready  served  a  little  over  four  years  but  with  which  unit  is  not  recorded.  He  served  a  total  of  1  7  years  and  56 
days  with  tthe  8th  Light  Dragoons,  including  8  years  as  a  Sergeant.  He  was  discharged  in  the  rank  of  Corporal  at  Meerut  on  7  August  1815,  in 
consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  left  side  'and  not  likely  to  recover  in  this  country,  is  considered  unfit  for  further  service  abroad.'  He  was  then 
aged  35  and  is  noted  as  being  a  silk  weaver  by  profession. 

Ref.  WO  97/13. 
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The  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Private  Samuel  Brown,  27th  Light  Dragoons 

Army  OF  India  1  799-1826,  3  clasps,  Allighur,  Battle  of  Delhi,  Laswarree  (S.  Brown,  27th  Lt.  Dragns.)  short 
hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  extremely  fine  £5000-6000 


Ex  Lawson  Whalley  1877  and  Whitaker  1896. 

A  total  of  1 5  medals  issued  with  these  three  clasps:  7  to  the  27th  Light  Dragoons,  5  to  the  76th  Foot,  and  3  to  HEIC  recipients.  The  27th  Light 
Dragoons  received  20  medals,  including  4  to  officers.  Only  40  Battle  of  Delhi  clasps  and  66  Allighur  clasps  were  issued  to  European 
recipients. 
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The  unique  Seringapatam  and  Second  Mahratta  War  group  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  John  Rose,  K.C.B.,  Bengal 
Army,  severely  wounded  at  the  capture  of  Agra  and  Hero  of  the  Defence  of  Delhi,  one  of  only  five  recipients 
of  this  clasp 

(a)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  K.C.B.,  a  superb  breast  star  by  Storr  &  Mortimer,  silver 
with  appliqe  centre  in  gold  and  enamels,  circa  1820,  the  reverse  centre  plate  inscribed  Storr  &  Mortimer, 
London,  fitted  with  gold  pin  for  wearing 

(b)  Honourable  East  India  Company  Medal  FOR  THE  Capture  of  Seringapatam  1  799,  silver-gilt,  fitted  with  silver 
clip  and  straight  bar  suspension,  unnamed  as  issued 

(c)  Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  3  clasps,  Allighur,  Battle  of  Delhi,  Defence  of  Delhi  (Lieut.  J.  Rose,  Adjt.  14th 

N.l.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  nearly  extremely  fine  £20000-25000 


Ex  Glendining  April  1 978  (£5,400)  and  Christies  April  1 984  (£1 6,000). 

Only  5  clasps  for  Defence  of  Delhi  were  issued  to  European  recipients,  all  with  unique  combinations  of  clasps. 

John  Rose,  the  veteran  of  eight  campaigns,  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  John  Rose  of  Holme  Rose,  Inverness,  and  was  born  on  23  July 
1 777,  at  Croy,  Nairn.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Bengal  Establishment  in  1 795  and  arrived  in  India  on  6  March  1 797.  Appointed  Ensign  in  the  5th 
Native  Infantry  on  5  October,  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  the  30th,  and  transferred  to  the  1 4th  N.l.  in  1  798.  The  following  year  he  took 
part  in  Lord  Harris's  laborious  march  through  mountain  and  jungle  to  Seringapatam,  and  on  27  March  1  799  was  present  at  Mallavely  when 
Tippoo's  cavalry  attempted  to  cut  up  the  column.  The  enemy  were  beaten  off  by  a  bayonet  charge  of  the  33rd  Foot  and  the  steady  musketry  of 
the  Sepoys  commanded  by  the  Governor-General's  brother,  Arthur  Wellesley.  Seringapatam  was  invested  on  1 7  April  and  taken  by  storm  on 
4  May. 

Rose  next  served  with  the  2nd  Volunteer  Battalion,  14th  Native  Infantry,  in  the  Indian  Contingent  sent  against  the  French  on  the  Egyptian 
Expedition  of  1 801 .  During  the  latter  part  of  that  year  and  in  1 802  he  served  with  the  Bombay  Army  in  Gujerat.  In  1 803,  he  was  appointed 
Adjutant  and  Quartermaster  of  the  14th  N.L,  and  subsequently  served  through  the  whole  of  Lord  Lake's  Hindustan  Campaign  against  the 
Mahrattas.  On  4  September  he  was  present  at  the  bloody  capture  of  Allighur  and  that  eveining  fell  in  with  his  friend  Lieutenant  John  Pester  who 
recorded  in  his  journal,  'Rode  a  horse  of  Rose's  this  evening;  we  went  down  to  the  fort,  where  our  Pioneers  were  draining  the  ditch,  and 
burying  the  dead.  At  sunset  we  returned,  and  attended  the  funeral  of  those  gallant  and  much  lamented  officers  who  fell  in  the  morning.' 

A  week  later  on  1 1  September  Rose  took  part  in  the  Battle  of  Delhi  which  resulted  in  the  defeat  of  Scindia's  army  under  the  French  General 
Bourquien.  Next  morning  he  rode  out  with  Pester.  'Rose  and  myself  did  not  wait  for  the  line,  but  mounted  our  horses  and  rode  on  to  the 
General's  camp  and  prepared  the  lines  for  our  wing,  after  which  we  mounted  the  horses  which  our  grooms  had  carried  on  in  the  morning 
with  Ihe  right  wing,  and  galloped  down  to  the  banks  of  the  river  ljumnaj  to  reconnoitre,  but  with  our  glasses  we  could  not  discover  the  smallest 
appearance  of  an  enemy  anywhere  along  the  opposite  banks.  Returned  and  took  some  refreshment  with  Captain  Marlin,  and  conducted  the 
wing,  which  had  by  this  time  come  up  to  the  ground.  Our  grooms  each  carried  a  leathern  bottle  of  water  strapped  over  their  shoulder,  to  the 
sides,  and  shifting  Rose's  pistols  one  of  them  by  some  accident  went  off,  and  the  ball  passed  through  the  bottle,  which  his  groom  was  carrying: 
the  servant  was  not  hurt.'  Rose  crossed  the  Jumna  with  Pester  on  the  1 8th  and  having  carried  out  their  duty  of  marking  out  the  ground  for  their 
brigade,  rode  on  'to  take  a  look  at  the  famed  city  of  Delhi',  where  Rose  was  destined  to  distinguish  himself  a  year  later.  'Very  many  of  the 
inhabitants  had  left  it;  of  the  city  itself  every  street  almost  bore  the  traces  of  its  former  grandeur  and  magnificence,  and  presented  something 
unusually  superb  to  arrest  the  attention.' 

The  advance  of  L, ike's  Grand  Army  continued  and  on  1 0  October  Rose  was  severely  wounckxl  at  Agra  during  the  fierce  fighting  that  preceded 
the  capture  of  the  fort  on  the  1 7th.  CJn  the  evening  of  the  IDth  Pester  was  under  fire  in  a  forward  trench  when  'Rose  was  lirought  into  our  post, 
b.idly  wounded  ...  we  sent  him  immedi.itely  to  camp'. 
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Nt'xl  (lily  I’osicr  wrote,  'In  the  .illiit  k  of  yeslerckiy  we  hiUl  seven  officers  kiiletl  iinrl  wounried.  I  went  t(j  Rose  this  morning;  found  him  in 
lokTiihle  sprits,  considering  thtil  his  wound  Wiis  ,i  very  dnngerous  one,  I  p.issed  the  grenl  p.irl  of  the  morning  with  him,  and  it  was  with 
difficulty  lliiil  I  got  iiway.'  In  conse(|uence  of  liis  wound  Rose  w,is  spe(.i<illy  mentioned  in  l,ake's  despatt  h,  dated  'Cam()  lM>fore  Agra,  1 3th 
(Xtolier  ]tW.V  [London  Cjd/.L'ttc  21  (Xtolier  IfiOi):  '  I  he  Ciom.-in-Chief  is  h<ippy  to  notic  e  the  warm  terms  of  approbation  in  which  L.-C(jl. 
McCulloch  has  reportr'd  tlie  lieliaviour  of  Maj.  Thomas  and  f  ieut.  |ohn  Rose;  and  I  lis  lixcelleiK  y  laments  the  temporary  loss  of  their  services, 
in  consec|uence  of  the  severe  wounds  they  received  on  that  occasion.' 

Rose  w'as  sufficiently  recovered  to  resume  his  duties  by  30  January  1 804,  on  which  day  he  was  out  witli  Pester  and  IXigadier  White  marking 
out  a  new  position  before  Gwalior  in  order  to  deal  with  a  tiirealening  move  by  one  Ambojee  from  his  camp  near  Narwar.  Peace  had  just  been 
concluded  with  Scindia,  but  tiiere  was  doubt  as  to  the  intentions  of  tJolkar  of  Indore.  Later  in  the  year  Rose  was  appointed  Brigade  Major  to 
Colonel  William  Burn's  mixed  regular  and  irregular  native  force  at  Saharunpore.  On  2  September  Burn  learnt  of  Monson's  disastrous  retreat 
in  the  face  of  Holkar's  forces,  and  he  quickly  determined  to  hold  Delhi  against  the  enemy.  He  arrived  there  on  the  5th,  'having  experienced 
considerable  molestation  from  the  villagers  who  sculkeci  in  his  rear,  and  with  impunity  cut  off  the  baggage,  which  could  not  keep  up,  as  the 
fatigue  of  the  troops  (marching  nearly  30  miles  a  day)  and  the  importance  of  the  object  in  view  would  not  allow  him  to  punish  the  marauders.' 

At  first.  Burn  was  reluctant  to  defend  Delhi  from  within,  due  to  the  delapidated  state  of  the  walls,  and  he  took  up  several  positions  before  the 
city,  but  at  length  was  directed  by  the  C-in-C  that  'the  defence  of  the  King  |of  Delhil's  person,  and,  if  possible  the  city  was  to  be  the  grand 
point.'  Accordingly,  he  entered  Delhi  on  7  October  and  prepared  to  defend  its  ten  mile  perimeter,  giving  cjver  two  irregular  battalions  of  his 
meagre  force  of  2,000  men  to  the  protection  of  the  Emperor.  On  the  8th,  the  18,000  strong  enemy  opened  his  bombardment  with  over  100 
guns,  and,  by  the  evening  of  the  1 0th,  succeeded  in  punching  three  pracTible  breaches  in  the  city  walls,  'in  spite  of  the  unremitting  exertions  of 
both  officers  and  men  in  repairing  the  damage.' 

In  order  to  pre-empt  the  inevitable  assault.  Burn  selected  Rose  to  lead  a  sortie  of  two  hundred  bayonets  against  the  enemy's  principal  works  of 
a  'very  fine  battery  for  24  guns,  and  trenches  for  two  battalions.'  With  Rose  at  their  head,  'The  whole',  wrote  Burn,  'were  speedily  and  well 
conducTed  to  the  Enemy's  battery  and  soon  got  possession  of  their  guns  and  spiked  them.  The  party  returned  under  a  heavy  discharge  of  shot 
and  grape.  The  alarm  and  confusion  occasioned  by  such  an  attack  caused  considerable  slaughter  among  their  own  people  who  after  their 
flight  from  our  small  party,  were  taken  for  our  own  troops  and  fired  upon  in  every  direction.  Lieut.  Rose  headed  the  detachment  and  with  the 
whole  of  the  officers  exerted  himself  in  executing  the  service  to  my  entire  satisfaction'  (Calcutta  Gazette  31  October  1 804). 

Lord  Lake  commented:  'Lieut.  Rose  who  commanded  the  party  which  stormed  the  enemy's  battery  with  such  spirit  and  success  is  likewise 
entitled  to  my  praise  and  gratitude.  By  a  prompt  execution  of  his  orders  he  completely  surprised  the  enemy,  and  having  rendered  their  guns 
unserviceable  returned  into  the  town  with  order  and  regularity'  (Calcutta  Gazette  8  November  1804).  The  Siege  of  Delhi  was  raised  on  the 
15th  with  the  approach  of  Lake  and  the  Grand  Army,  and  a  few  days  later  Burn  was  detached  to  Saharunpore,  then  besieged  by  the  Sikhs.  En 
route  his  detachment  was  overtaken  at  Shamli  by  20,000  cavalry  under  the  personal  command  of  jaswant  Rao  Holkar,  and  was  attacked  for 
several  days  without  respite.  With  stores  running  low.  Burn,  on  31  OcTober,  appointed  'Lieut.  Rose  to  command  a  foraging  party,  when  his 
conduct  was  such  as  again  to  procure  him  the  thanks  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief;  who  finally  relieved  the  detachment  from 
their  extreme  distress.'  Towards  the  end  of  that  eventful  month  Rose  discovered  that  Pester  had  been  struck  down  with  fever.  'My  friend  Rose', 
he  wrote,  'who  was  stationed  at  Delhi,  and  who  had  behaved  most  gallantly  during  the  siege,  as  I  had  often  witnessed  his  doing  on  former 
occasions,  particularly  in  the  battle  of  Delhi  and  at  the  siege  of  Gwalior,  heard  of  my  illness,  and  sent  an  orderly  to  my  tent  to  conduct  me  to 
his  quarters  in  the  city  [Delhi],  in  which  I  was  as  comfortably  lodged  as  the  unpleasant  state  in  which  I  was  would  admit.' 

In  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  Rose  continued  to  serve  with  Burn  in  the  pursuit  of  Holkar  and  against  the  Sikhs  in  the  upper  Doab,  and, 
having  defeated  the  latter,  was  next  employed  in  Rohilkand  against  Ameer  Khan  who  had  'long  infested  and  plundered  that  country.'  On  1 0 
March  1 805,  Burn's  detachment,  exhausted  by  a  twenty-eight  mile  forced  march,  suddenly  came  upon  a  strong  force  of  the  Khan's  troops  and 
succeeded  in  putting  them  to  flight.  Next  day,  Burn  detached  Rose  and,  placing  him  in  command  of  the  irregular  cavalry  at  his  disposal,  sent 
him  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy:  'The  Lieutenant  came  up  with  their  bazars,  baggage,  &c.  under  a  convoy  of  2,000  horse  and  foot,  and  succeeded 
in  capturing  the  principal  part  of  the  bazars  and  cattle,  and  in  killing  and  wounding  a  great  number  of  the  enemy.' 

Thereafter,  Burn  carried  out  further  operations  in  the  Sikh  country  and  'conquered  a  considerable  part  of  it,  and  made  peace  with  all  the  chiefs 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  and  in  performing  this  duty  he  had  many  opportunities  of  noticing  Lieut.  Rose's  services.'  On  completion  of  his 
duty  with  Colonel  Burn,  Rose  was  promoted  Captain  and  was  appointed  Major  of  Brigade  at  the  Presidency  in  1806.  In  1808,  he  went  on 
furlough,  returning  to  do  regimental  duty  in  181 1  with  the  2/1 4th  N.l.  He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Major  on  1  May  181 3  and  in  August  of 
that  year  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  newly-raised  Mirzapur  Local  Battalion  with  whom  he  served  during  the  Nepal  War  in  1 81 5. 
He  relinquished  the  command  of  the  latter  unit  in  181 6  and  was  posted  Lieutenant-Colonel  to  his  regiment's  1st  Battalion  in  181 7.  He  seived 
during  the  Third  Mahratta  War  in  Major-General  Sir  Dyson  Marshall's  Division  in  the  Deccan  and  was  responsible  for  taking  possession  of 
Peetoreeah  and  Dauohee.  In  1817,  he  succeeded  to  the  command  of  the  1/1 4th  N.l.  and  held  that  appointment  until  1823  when  he  went  on 
permanent  furlough.  On  the  reorganisation  of  the  Army  he  was  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  the  63rd  N.l.  as  Lieutenant-Colonel  Commandant  and 
was  advanced  to  Colonel  Commandant  in  1829.  In  1831 .  Rose  was  created  a  C.B.,  and  six  years  later  was  made  Major-General.  On  the 
Coronation  of  Queen  Victoria,  he  became  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  and  in  November  1846  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-General.  Sir  John  Rose  died  at  his  family  seat.  Holme  Rose,  in  Scotland  on  9  September  1852. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1 758-1 834;  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  East  India  Military  Calendar,  Vols  II 
&  III;  Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography;  iOL  LyMll7l0/20;  War  and  Sport  in  India,  1802-1806,  An  Officer's  Diary  (Pester). 
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The  rare  4-clasp  Second  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Private  George  Gardiner,  76th  Foot 

Army  OF  India  1  799-1826,  4  clasps,  Allighur,  Battle  of  Delhi,  Laswarree,  Battle  of  Deig  (G.  Gardiner,  76th  Foot) 
short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  nearly  extremely  fine  £8000-10000 


Ex  Murray  1908  ,  Phillips  1925  and  Needes  1940. 

Only  23  medals  issued  with  4  clasps,  including  five  with  this  combination  of  clasps. 

George  Gardiner,  H.M's  76th  Regiment  of  Foot,  was  wounded  in  the  Hindustan  Campaign.  He  was  absent  without  leave  on  22  April  1 805,  but 
returned  to  his  unit  a  month  later  on  20  May,  and  was  recorded  as  present  at  a  muster  at  Fort  William  in  December  1 805. 

Ref:  WO  1 2/81 92;  W025/1 314 
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The  unique  Army  of  India  medals  to  Drummer  William  Colston,  2/1 5th  and  31st  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  later 
Fife  Major  in  his  regiment  and  Key  Sergeant  at  Allahabad,  the  only  recipient  of  a  7-clasp  medal 


(a)  Army  of  India  1  799-1826,  7  clasps,  Allighur,  Battle  of  Delhi,  Laswarree,  Battle  of  Deig,  Capture  of  Deig, 
Nepaul,  Bhurtpoor  (Drummer  W.  Colston,  2nd  Battn.  15th  N.l.)  long  hyphen  reverse,  locally  impressed  naming 

(b)  Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  7  clasps,  Allighur,  Battle  of  Delhi,  Laswarree,  Battle  of  Deig,  Capture  of  Deig, 
Nepaul,  Bhurtpoor  (...mr.  Wm.  Colston,  31st  N.l.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  engraved  naming,  the  edge  of 
the  medal  and  side  of  each  clasp  carriage  impressed  with  small  French  silver  import  mark,  fitted  with  silver 
ribbon  buckle,  the  second  with  attempted  erasure  of  rank,  some  edge  knocks,  otherwise  very  fine  or  better 

£20000-25000 


The  first  medal  (15th  N.l.)  was  in  the  Whitaker  collection  in  1935,  sold  to  Spink  in  1959.  Acquired  by  |.  B.  Hayward  &  Son,  circa  1978,  from 
w  om  it  passed  into  the  collection  of  Phillip  Kamil,  of  New  York,  and  thence  into  the  Ritchie  collection.  The  second  medal  (31st  N  I )  was  for 
many  years  held  in  a  collection  in  France  until  sold  at  auction  in  Paris  in  1986.  This  is  the  medal  that,  according  to  the  medal  roll,  was  'sent  to 
India  20  April  1853',  one  of  a  batch  known  to  include  short  hyphen  reverse  medals  with  officially  engraved  naming. 


William  Colston  was  a  Eurasian  orphan  boy  raised  by  the  Lower  Military  Orphanage,  established  at  Alipore,  Calcutta,  in  1  784  to  care  for  the 
orphans  of  soldiers.  In  1 798  he  was  posted  as  a  Drummer  into  the  1 5th  Native  Infantry,  then  aged  1 5  years  and  recorded  as  being  5ft  Gin  tall 
wi.  complexion,  blue  eyes,  a  native  of  Bengal.  Musicians  in  the  Company's  armies  were  invariably  the  Eurasian  children  of 

private  soldiers  and  William  Colston  was  no  exception,  starting  his  military  career  as  a  Drummer  and  ending  up  as  Fife  Major  of  the  31st 

i^stiN  listecrthere  in  1843  '  superannuated  good  service  soldiers,  and  he 


M  of  the  Army  of  India  Medal  (no  other  gained  more),  se^ed  throughout  the  Second 

Mahratta  War  with  the  2/1 5th  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  firstly  in  the  Hindustan  Campaign  of  1 803  and  afte^.rds  in  the  1 8oi  campaiTn^^^^^^^ 

Ne  °  ‘  Bhurtpoor,  which  culminated  in  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Bhurtpoor.  He  then  served  hi  the 

S  V  ^McMh^Imt  N^'  under  Major  John  Greenstreet  (Ritchie  2-5),  and  foibwingthe  reorganisation  ofthe  ^  b 

826  Kba  sM?m  oHh^t  ^  f  gained  the  entitlement  to  his  seventh  clasp  a,  the  capture  of  Bhurtpoor  in 

1826^  In  the  final  storm  of  that  place  on  1 8  January  of  that  year,  the  31  st  N.L  suddenly  unfurled  the  old  battle-worn  colours  of  the  2/1 5th  N  I 

when  Lc;d\Tk:;adt::;!red  b  brtri°ss'.'" 


www.dttw.co.uk 


The  31st  N.l.  became  one  of  the  most  distinguished  regiments  in  the  Indian  Army.  It  remained  loyal  during  the  Mutiny  and  in  1858  was 
renamed  the  2nd  Regiment  of  Native  Light  Infantry.  In  1877  it  received  the  additional  title  of  the  Queen's  Own  and  underwent  another 
change  of  name  to  become  the  Queen's  Own  Second  Rajput  Regiment.  It  survived  to  Independence  as  the  1st  Battalion,  7th  Rajputs. 

Refs:  lOR  L/MIL/5/55;  N/l/20f227;  N/1/26f7;  N/l/36f96;  Poor  Re/at/orr;  the  making  of  a  Eurasian  community  in  British  India  1773-1833 
(Christopher  Hawes). 
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The  Nepaul  War  medal  to  Major-General  H.  F.  Caley,  1st  Grenadier  Battalion 


Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Nepaul  (Lieut.  H.  F.  Caley,  1st  Grenr.  Bn.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
engraved  naming,  fitted  with  silver  ribbon  brooch,  edge  bruise  at  6  o'clock,  otherwise  nearly  extremely  fine 

£900-1200 


Henry  Francis  Caley,  a  surgeon's  son,  was  born  at  Doncaster,  Co.  York,  in  1  792,  and  on  arrival  in  India  on  25  November  1 807  was  sent  to  the 
Cadet  College  at  Baraset  (founded  1 803)  a  few  miles  outside  Calcutta,  where  the  Cadets,  left  to  their  own  devices  for  much  of  the  time,  were 
invariably  in  a  state  of  'continual  uproar,  blowing  coach-horns  and  bugles,  baiting  jackals  with  pariah-dogs,  fighting  cocks,  shooting  kites  and 
crows'.  On  26  December  1807,  Caley  was  posted  to  the  1/1  st  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  but  was  retained  at  Barasat  until  1  December  1808, 
when  he  was  finally  permitted  to  join  his  battalion  at  Tara  Mizapur.  Baraset  College,  'after  the  ruin  of  many  promising  young  men  and  the 
premature  death  of  not  a  few',  was  broken  up  on  the  orders  of  the  Court  of  Directors  in  1811. 

Promoted  Lieutenant  in  1814,  Caley  received  his  baptism  of  fire  against  the  Gurkhas  in  the  Nepaul  War  in  the  spring  of  1  81  5,  when 
proceeding  by  forced  marches  from  Meerut,  with  picked  men  of  the  newly  formed  1st  Grenadier  Battalion,  he  joined  the  troops  operating  in 
the  Kumaon  Hills  under  Colonel  jasper  Nicolls  at  Almora  and  participated  in  the  pursuit  of  a  body  of  the  enemy  across  the  Kotila  at  jhulaghat. 
After  briefly  commanding  Nicolls'  personal  escort,  Caley  became  Adjutant  of  the  2/1  st  N.L,  an  appointment  which  he  held  until  1 824.  He  was 
employed  in  the  operations  in  the  Aligarh  District  in  early  1 81 7  which  saw  the  siege  and  capture  of  Hathras,  and  following  the  outbreak  of  the 
Third  Mahratta  (Pindarry)  War  was  present  during  the  operations  in  the  Saugor  District;  at  the  surrender  of  Dhamoni;  the  siege  and  capture  of 
Mandala;  and  the  final  operation  of  the  war,  the  fall  of  the  celebrated  fortress  of  Asseerghur  in  March  1 81 9. 

Following  the  reorganisation  of  the  Bengal  Army  in  1 824,  Caley  was  posted  to  the  4th  N.l.  (late  2/1  st  N.L),  and  later  that  year  took  part  in 
operations  against  the  Bhils.  He  was  placed  in  command  of  his  regiment  as  Major  in  the  spring  of  1 842.  In  1 844,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the 
C-in-C,  Sir  I  lugh  Cough,  for  'having,  without  authority,  granted  the  discharge  to  nearly  two  hundred  men'  including  the  ring  leaders  of  a 
muliny  who  refused  to  proceed  to  Sind,  and  of  whom  the  C-in-C  intended  to  have  made  an  example.  On  attaining  the  rank  of 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  mid  1 844,  he  was  removed  to  the  command  of  the  64th  N.L  In  September  1 854  he  was  appointed  Brigadier  and  posted 
to  the  Sind-Sagar  District,  Rawalpindi,  and  was  transferred  successively  to  the  rolls  of  the  74th  N.L,  50th  N.L  and  1st  Bengal  European  Fusiliers 
within  the  space  (jf  five  months.  Thereafter  he  held  the  regimental  colonelcy  of  64lh  N.l.  until  it  was  blotted  out  of  the  list  of  the  Bengal  Army 
during  the  Greal  Muliny.  He  was  made  Major-General  in  1856  and  obtained  permission  to  reside  at  Rawalpindi,  where  he  died  on  21 
Dercmirer  1866. 

Kefs:  I  Irxison  Index  (NAM);  Officers  of  ihe  Bengal  Army  1758-1834;  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  Soldiers  of  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe); 
lOI.  L/MIL/10/22. 
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The  Nepaul  War  medal  to  Sergeant  W.  M.  Hamilton,  Bengal  Sappers  &  Miners 

Army  OF  India  1  799-1826,  1  clasp,  Nepaul  (Serj.  W.  M.  Hamilton,  Saprs.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
engraved  naming,  good  very  fine  £600-700 


Sold  by  Sotheby  in  July  1 896.  The  only  other  rank  recipient  for  this  unit. 

William  M.  Hamilton,  a  native  of  Lore,  Co.  Tyrone,  having  enlisted  at  Belfast  was  received  at  Parkhurst  Barracks,  Isle  of  Wight  on  1 9  April 
1804,  aged  16  years,  and  embarked  for  India  on  23  April  1804.  He  arrived  back  in  the  U.K.  in  1827  on  the  William  Money  after  23  years 
service  and  was  subsequently  discharged  due  to  length  of  service. 

Refs:  lOR  L/Mlty5/55;  tyMll79/38. 
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The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  for  the  battle  of  Kirkee  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  James  Morison,  2nd  Madras  Light 
Cavalry,  captured  the  day  following  the  action  at  Kirkee  and  imprisoned  for  five  months  in  Wasota  Fort 

Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Kirkee  (Cornet  J.  Morison,  2nd  Cavy.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  rim  nicks  and  bruises,  otherwise  very  fine  £70000-72000 


Only  five  Kirkee  clasps  to  European  recipients,  the  only  other  officer  being  Cornet  Hunter  (Ritchie  1-34)  who  was  taken  prisoner  with  Cornet 
Morison.  The  other  three  recipients  must  have  been  wounded  or  sick  to  miss  the  action  at  Poona. 

James  Morison,  the  son  of  James  Morison  of  Greenfield,  Land  Surveyor,  was  born  at  Alloa  on  1 6  June  1  789  and  held  a  commission  in  the 
Clackmannan  Local  Militia  before  being  admitted  to  the  Madras  Establishment  in  July  1810.  He  was  granted  his  Cornetcy  in  January  1812  and 
joined  the  2nd  Madras  Cavalry  the  November  following. 

In  1817  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Hastings,  declared  his  intention  to  hunt  down  the  Pindarries  in  the  Deccan  and  invited  the  Mahratta 
princes  to  join  him.  It  was,  however,  a  diplomatic  fiction  that  the  great  princes  did  not  connive  at  the  crimes  of  their  own  licensed  robbers,  the 
Pindarries,  and  at  the  isolated  Mahratta  capital  of  Poona,  agents  of  the  Peshwa,  Baji  Rao,  began  to  stir  up  trouble  by  disseminating  seditious 
propaganda  among  the  Sepoys  of  the  small  British  garrison.  The  British  Resident,  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  having  uncovered  various  plots 
against  his  life  hatched  by  the  Peshwa,  knew  that  the  small  number  of  Company  troops  at  hand  were  encamped  in  a  vulnerable  and 
indefensible  position,  but  he  had  to  refrain  from  doing  anything  that  might  suggest  that  war  was  inevitable  until  he  knew  the  outcome  of 
machinations  at  Scindia's  court  at  Gwalior.  After  living  on  the  brink  of  destruction  for  many  days,  British  reinforcements  arrived  in  the  shape 
of  the  Bombay  Europeans  and  Elphinstone  ordered  the  garrison  to  a  stronger  position  four  miles  away  at  Kirkee,  though  he  himself  remained 
at  the  Residency.  Then  finally,  on  5  November,  the  Peshwa,  'confused  by  the  fumes  of  indolence  and  debauchery  and  by  the  conflicting 
counsel  of  soothsayers  and  astrologers',  launched  his  army  of  26,000  men  against  the  3,000  British  and  Indian  troops  under  Elphinstone  and 
Colonel  Burr  at  Kirkee. 

Meanwhile,  apparently  unaware  of  events  at  Kirkee,  Morrison,  accompanied  by  Cornet  Erancis  Hunter,  the  senior  of  the  two  by  four  months, 
and  a  party  of  one  Havildar  and  twelve  Sowars,  was  'travelling  near  Poona'  and  arrived  at  Worlee  which  lay  some  twenty  miles  from  the  city. 
Here  they  were  surprised  by  'a  strong  party  of  the  Peshwa's  troops  consisting  of  some  hundred  horse  and  some  Arabs'.  Hunter  and  Morison 
were  offered  safe  conduct  to  the  'British  Camp  at  Poona'  but  declined  the  'advantage,  by  which  their  followers  who  had  claims  to  their 
protection,  could  not  benefit'.  Taking  up  a  position  in  a  choultry  they  constructed  'a  breastwork  of  their  baggage'  and  'defended  themselves 
with  honourable  perseverance  against  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers  for  several  hours.'  At  length.  Hunter's  detachment,  reduced  in  strength  by 
several  casualties,  ran  out  of  ammunition,  and  was  obliged  to  surrender  after  'the  enemy  got  to  the  top  of  the  building  which  they  occupied  and 
fired  upon  them,  through  holes  made  in  the  roof,  when  further  resistance  was  evidently  unavailing.' 

The  native  troops  were  allowed  to  go  free,  but  the  two  officers  were  taken  prisoner,  and  for  some  days  the  British  enclave  at  Poona  assumed 
the  worst.  It  transpired,  however,  that  they  had  been  incarcerated  in  the  fort  of  Kangoree  in  Concan.  Later  they  were  moved  to  the  fortress  of 
Wassoola  where  they  endured  the  remainder  of  their  'rigid  confinement  of  five  months'  until  liberated  by  troops  under  Major-General 
Pritegler  on  6  April  1818  (London  Gazette  28  August  1 81 8). 

Mfjrrison's  'gallant  conduct'  in  the  affair  was  officially  acknowledged  in  General  Orders  of  1 1  January  181 8  [London  Gazette  18  April  &  1 6 
July  1 81 8),  in  which  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  Deccan  also  recorded  that  'the  loss  to  the  enemy  was  four  times  the  original 
number  of  this  small  party.' 

Morison  shared  in  the  Deccan  Prize,  and  was  granted  the  sum  of  '2,500  Pagodas  as  compensation  for  loss  of  Baggage  w'hen  captured  by  the 
Troops  tjf  Bajee  Raft'.  In  1822,  he  joined  the  Commissary  General's  Department  and  was  em|3loyed  in  the  remount  seivice.  In  1835,  Morison, 
then  a  Major,  was  appointed  British  Resident  at  Bushire.  I  le  sailed  from  Bombay  in  September,  stopping  en  route  at  Muscat  and  several  other 
places  in  the  Gulf  to  'search  for  witnesses  who  could  identify  a  prisoner  at  Bombay  as  the  perpetrator  ot  an  act  of  piracy  in  April  last'. 
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1 1('  rciK'lu'cl  l^iishiiv  on  I  I  ( )(  U)l)i‘r  nnd  w.is  able  lo  report  'ihi'  Iranrujil  stale  of  m.irilinie  affairs  in  the  Gulf',  although  less  happily  in  April  1836 
he  was  forc  ed  lo  admit  'the  dilfic  cilty  experienced  in  maintaining  a  proper  stale  of  discipline'  among  the  Resident's  Esccjrl  of  hushire  in  addition 
lo  'several  acts  of  piracy  committed  hy  Armed  boats  belonging  lo  I  lowilla.'  Morison  returned  from  his  Pc'rsian  post  shortly  afterwards  and 
landed  in  India  'with  his  lady  at  Tellincherry'  on  I  I  May  1 836.  A  year  later  he  hec:ame  Lic'ulenanl-Colonel,  and  on  10  April  1 838  he  embarked 
on  furlough  from  bombay.  He  retired  from  the  service  on  10  October  1840  and  died  on  30  May  1865  at  boulogne-sur-Mer. 

Rt'fs:  I  lodson  Index  (NAM);  East  India  Registers  1817-18;  lOL  L/MIL/I  1/38;  lOl.  L/MIL/1  1/40;  KJL  17MIL/0  Vol  144  &  Inrlex;  lOL  1./MI175/44; 
lOL  L7MIL7I  I/I ;  CO  C-in-C  I  I/I/I  81 8;  lOL  I7MI173/I  151  Madras  Military  Letters;  lOL  17MII75/44  Medal  Roll. 


The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  for  the  Defence  of  Corygaum  to  Private  Fukeerjee  Maharick,  1st  Bombay 
Native  Infantry 

Army  of  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Kirkee  and  Poona,  Corygaum  (Private  Fukeerjee  Maharick,  2nd  Bn.  1st  Rt. 
N.l.)  long  hyphen  reverse,  locally  impressed  naming,  good  very  fine  £2000-2500 


Whilst  marching  with  a  detachment  from  Sirur  to  strengthen  the  garrison  of  Poona,  Captain  F.  F.  Staunton,  2-1  st  Bombay  N.I.,  encountered  the 
Peishwa's  army;  seizing  the  village  of  Corygaum  he  held  it  against  all  attacks,  and  although  heavy  losses  were  sustained  he  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  his  force  by  night  in  safety  to  Sirur. 

For  their  gallantry  the  2-1st  Bombay  N.l.  were  constituted  Grenadiers,  and  Captain  Staunton  was  made  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor-General,  and 
presented  by  the  F1.E.1.C.  with  a  sword  of  honour  and  500  guineas.  A  monument  was  erected  at  the  site  in  1821  to  commemorate  the  action, 
inscribed  with  the  names  of  all  who  lost  their  lives  in  it. 
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The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  for  the  capture  of  Poona  to  Private  George  Evans,  65th  Foot 

Army  OF  I ndia  1  799-1 826,  1  clasp,  Poona  (C.  Evans,  65th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed 
naming,  sometime  cleaned  and  lacquered,  edge  bruise,  otherwise  very  fine  £2500-3000 


Sold  at  Clendining  in  January  1 901 . 

Only  75  clasps  issued  to  European  recipients  including  42  to  the  65th  Foot. 

George  Evans  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Wotton,  Warwickshire,  and  attested  for  the  56th  Regiment  at  London  on  1 1  Eebruary  1 81 5,  aged  1 6 
years  5  months.  He  volunteered  to  H.M's  65th  Regiment  in  September  1 81 6,  and  to  H.M's  20th  Regiment  in  June  1 822,  from  which  regiment 
he  was  discharged  at  Canterbury  on  31  May  1 837.  During  his  total  service  of  nearly  32  years,  George  Evans  served  in  the  East  Indies  twenty 
years,  two  hundred  and  forty  seven  days,  throughout  the  entire  of  the  Deccan  War,  and  twice  in  the  Persian  Gulf  with  the  65th  Regiment.' 

Ref:  WO  97/394 
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The  Egypt  1801  campaign  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  J.  Milnes,  C.B.,  for  service  with  the  10th  Foot,  who 
later  fought  with  the  65th  Foot  against  the  Joasmi  pirates  in  the  Persian  Gulf  1809-10,  and  commanded  the  Left 
Wing  of  the  Poona  Division  at  the  battle  and  capture  of  Poona  in  1817 

Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  1  clasp,  Egypt  (C.  J.  Milnes,  C.B.  Capt.  10th  Foot)  very  fine  £1500-2000 

Colin  James  Milnes  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  His  Majesty's  1 0lh  Regiment  of  Foot  on  1 5  March  1 793  and  posted  to  Chatham  to  await  the 
return  of  the  regiment  from  Jamaica.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  1  October  1  794,  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  1 0th  doing  duty  as 
marines  on  board  H.M.S.  Isis  in  the  North  Sea  during  1  795,  and  the  next  year  spent  '6  months  on  the  Recruiting  Service'.  On  1  February  1  798 
he  was  advanced  to  Captain,  and  later  the  same  year  sailed  for  India,  whence  he  accompanied  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Major-General 
Baird  in  1 801 .  In  1 803-04  he  served  with  a  detachment  of  the  1 0th  Regiment  in  Ceylon  during  the  war  with  Kandy. 

Having  arranged  to  exchange  into  H.M.'s  75th  Regiment,  he  served  with  that  corps  in  the  closing  stage  of  Second  Mahratta  War,  and  took  part 
in  three  of  the  four  unsuccessful  attempts  to  storm  Bhurtpore  which  cost  the  lives  1 00  officers  and  1 300  men.  His  agreed  exchange  did  nol  take 
place  and,  promoted  Major  on  2  October  1806,  he  returned  to  England  with  the  10th  in  1807. 

After  home  service  with  the  2nd  Battalion,  he  went  out  to  India  again  in  1808  to  join  H.M's  65th  Regiment  whom  he  subsequently 
accompanied  to  the  Persian  Gulf  in  1 809  in  order  to  punish  the  piratical  Joasmi  Arabs.  At  the  capture  of  Ras-el-Khima  on  1 3  November  1 809, 
he  commanded  the  'light  division',  and  following  the  storming  of  Shanas  on  1  January  1810,  he  was  favourably  mentioned  in 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Smith's  report:  'The  Lieut.-Colonel's  thanks  are  due  to  all  who  served  under  him  on  this  occasion,  but  he  feels  it  just  to  offer 
his  special  acknowledgments  to  Major  Milnes,  of  H.M.'s  65th  Regiment,  and  the  officers  and  men  who  composed  the  storming  party  for  the 
firmness  and  good  order  with  which  they  marched  to  the  assault'. 

Milnes  returned  with  the  65th  to  Bombay  on  21  February  1 81 0,  and  was  next  employed  in  the  expedition  against  the  French  islands  of 
Mauritius  and  Bourbon.  Since  1  792  the  East  India  Company's  merchantmen  had  suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  French  men-of-war  and 
privateers  operating  from  these  bases  in  the  Indian  Ocean,  but  hitherto  the  expense  of  carrying  out  an  expedition  to  check  such  commerce 
raiding  had  always  stood  in  the  way.  By  the  summer  of  1 809,  however,  the  Company's  losses  had  become  so  great  that  the  island  of  Rodrigues 
was  captured  and  occupied  as  a  depot  for  an  East  India  Squadron.  In  November  1810,  the  65th  Regiment,  under  Milnes'  command,  landed 
there  and  joined  a  force  totalling  some  ten  thousand  men  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  Mauritius.  The  65th  was  brigaded  with  the  1st  Bengal 
Volunteers  and  a  troop  of  the  25th  Dragoons  in  the  5th  Brigade,  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Lionel  Smith,  and  reached  Grand  Bay,  M'elve  miles 
from  Port  Louis,  with  the  expeditionary  force  on  the  29th  in  a  fleet  of  seventy  sail.  After  an  unopposed  landing,  the  5th  Brigade  was  left  to 
secure  the  beach-head  and  given  orders  to  follow  the  rest  of  the  force  next  day.  The  French  under  General  Decaen  capitulated  shortly 
afterwards  and  the  65th  returned  to  Bombay  in  transports  escorted  by  H.M.S.  Chlorinde. 

In  1812  Milnes  commanded  the  65th  in  operations  against  the  rebels  of  Navangar  in  Kathiawar,  and  in  1814  and  early  1815  commanded  a 
brigade  in  Guzarat.  Later  in  1 81 5  he  returned  with  his  regiment  to  punish  the  rebels  in  Kathiawar  and  Kutch  once  more.  Following  several 
months  in  pursuit  of  the  convicted  murderer  Trimbuckjee,  who  was  thought  to  be  rallying  supporters  in  the  Mahadeo  Hills,  Milnes  was 
appointed  at  the  start  of  the  Pindarry  War  to  the  command  of  the  1st  Brigade  in  Brigadier-General  Lionel  Smith's  4th  Poona  Division,  which 
reinforced  Colonel  C.  B.  Burr's  force  of  3,000  men  on  1 3  November  1 81  7,  after  their  victory  over  the  army  of  the  Peshwa  of  Poona  at  the 
Battle  of  Kirkee.  Two  days  later  Milnes  commanded  the  left  wing  of  the  division  in  the  face  of  obstinate  opposition  in  the  passage  of  the  Mutha 
Mule  River,  and  on  the  1 7th,  having  effected  a  junction  wth  the  right  wing  of  Smith's  force,  took  part  in  the  capture  of  the  Peshwa 's  capital. 

During  the  first  part  of  1818,  Milnes  was  employed  in  the  arduous  and  potracted  pursuit  of  the  Peshwa  Baji  Rao,  which  culminated  in  late 
March  with  the  latter's  expulsion  from  the  Deccan,  the  surrender  of  his  two  brothers,  the  death  of  his  best  general  and  the  end  of  regular 
warfare  in  that  country.  For  services  in  this  'very  trying,  difficult  and  long  protracted  campaign,  the  troops  and  their  commanders  received  the 
thanks  of  Parliament,  while  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  |.  Milnes,  who  had  commanded  a  brigade  throughout  the  operations,  was  awarded  the  C.B.' 
In  February  1819  Milnes  resumed  command  of  the  65th  at  Fort  George  Barracks,  Bombay,  but  a  few  days  later  he  relinquished  command 
once  again  on  being  appointed  to  command  the  expedition  to  Kutch.  Colonel  Milnes  retired  from  the  Army  on  1  May  1823.  Milnes  also 
received  the  Army  of  India  medal  for  his  services  at  Poona  but  this  does  not  appear  to  have  survived. 

Refs:  WO  25/747;  Roil  of  Officers  of  the  York  and  Lancaster  regiment  (Raikes);  Hart's  Army  List  1855;  The  York  and  Lancaster  Resiment 
1758-1919,  Vol  I  (Wylly).  ® 
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The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  for  the  Defence  of  Corygaum  to  Physician  General  John  Wylie,  C.B.,  Indian 
Medical  Service,  who  led  the  Sepoys  to  charges  with  the  bayonet  in  the  closing  stages  of  the  desperate  action 
and  was  one  of  only  four  European  recipients  of  this  clasp 

Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  2  clasps,  Poona,  Corygaum  (Asst.  Surgn.  John  Wylie,  M.D.  Arty.)  short  hyphen 
reverse,  officially  impressed  naming,  suspension  refixed,  edge  bruising  and  surface  wear,  otherwise  about 
nearly  very  fine  £6000-8000 

John  Wylie,  the  son  of  George  Wylie,  was  born  in  Glasgow  on  20  May  1 790.  He  qualified  as  a  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in 
1812  and  was  admitted  to  the  Madras  Establishment  on  6  September  1813  with  the  rank  of  Assistant  Surgeon.  In  181  7  he  joined  a  detachment 
of  the  1  St  Battalion,  Madras  Artillery,  serving  with  the  Poona  Subsidiary  Force  and,  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Third  Mahratta  (Pindarry)  War 
in  November,  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Poona  by  the  combined  forces  of  Colonel  Burr  and  Brigadier-General  l.ionel  Smith. 

On  1  January  1818  he  was  serving  with  a  Madras  Artillery  detachment  in  the  small  native  force  of  900  men  under  Captain  F.  F.  Staunton  when 
it  stumbled  upon  the  Peshwa  of  Poona's  army  of  28,000  men.  Taking  up  a  defensive  position  in  the  village  of  Corygaum,  Staunton's  men 
succeeded  in  driving  off  all  attacks  to  emerge  as  the  victors  of  an  affair  which  would  become  an  epic  in  the  annals  of  British  India. 

Wylie  played  a  full  part  in  the  desperate  fighting  at  Corygaum,  and  earned  a  mention  in  despatches  -  a  rare  honour  for  a  medical  officer  at  the 
time.  The  London  Gazette  duly  reported:  'Towards  the  close  of  evening,  the  Detachment  was  placed  in  a  most  trying  situation,  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  Artillerymen  were  Killed  or  Wounded,  and  about  one  third  of  the  Infantry  and  Auxilary  Horse.  The  exertions  which  the  European 
Officers  had  been  called  on  to  make  in  leading  their  men  to  frequent  charges  with  the  bayonet  had  diminished  their  Numbers,  Lieutenant 
Chisholm  of  the  Artillery  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Wingate  of  the  2nd  Battalion,  1  st  Regiment,  were  Killed,  and  Lieutenants  Swanston,  Pattinson, 
and  Conellon  Wounded,  leaving  only  Captain  Staunton,  Lieutenant  Jones  and  Assistant  Surgeon  Wyllie  [sic]  of  the  Madras  Establishment, 
nearly  exhausted,  to  direct  the  remaining  part  of  the  Detachment,  who  were  nearly  frantic  from  the  want  of  Water,  and  almost  unparalleled 
efforts  they  had  made  throughout  the  day,  without  any  sort  of  refreshment,  after  a  fatiguing  march  of  twenty-eight  miles.' 

The  Gazette  continues:  'The  British  character  was  most  nobly  supported  throughout  the  whole  of  this  arduous  defence  by  the  European 
Officers,  and  the  small  detail  of  Madras  artillery.  The  Medical  Officers  also  led  the  Sepoys  to  Charges  with  the  Bayonet,  the  nature  of  the 
contest  not  admitting  of  their  attending  to  their  professional  duties.  In  such  a  struggle  the  presence  of  a  single  European  was  of  the  utmost 
consequence,  and  seemed  to  inspire  the  Native  Officers  and  Soldiers  with  their  usual  confidence  of  Success.  Every  Individual  displayed  the 
most  romantic  bravery  under  the  pressure  of  thirst  and  hunger  almost  beyond  human  endurance.'  Of  the  small  number  of  Europeans  present 
in  the  defence  only  three  other  men  besides  Wylie  lived  to  receive  the  Corygaum  clasp.  They  were  Lieutenant  Charles  Swanston  of  the  1 02nd 
Madras  European  Regiment,  Bugler  John  Nicholas  of  the  Bombay  Rifle  Corps,  and  Private  George  Bainbridge  (Ritchie  1-40)  of  the  65th  Foot. 

In  1 81 9  Wylie  was  posted  to  the  52nd  N.L,  and  on  1  July  1 825  was  promoted  Surgeon.  Thereafter  the  path  of  his  career  was  a  steady  rise 
through  the  various  grades  of  his  profession,  becoming  Superintending  Surgeon  in  1 838,  Inspector  General  of  Hospitals  in  1 846,  Surgeon 
General  in  1850,  and  Physician  General  a  month  before  his  retirement  in  February  1851 .  In  1844  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  established  a 
new  grade  of  Fellows,  and  227  of  the  most  distinguished  Members  of  the  College  were  appointed.  Of  those  eighty-three  were  officers  of  the 
armed  services,  and  of  those  twenty-nine,  including  Wylie,  belonged  to  the  Indian  Medical  Service. 

In  1850  medical  officers  became  eligible  for  the  Military  Division  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  and  in  the  first  list  {London  Gazette  1 7  August  1 850) 
Wylie  was  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  His  Record  of  Service  states:  'Physician  General  Wylie  has  the  proud  distinction  of  being  the  first 
medical  officer  of  the  Madras  Army  who  has  been  admitted  to  the  Most  Honourable  Military  Order  of  the  Bath,  a  distinction  conferred  upon 
him  by  his  Sovereign,  in  rewarri  more  especially  of  his  gallantry  in  the  memorableconflict  of  Corygaum,  when,  as  honourably  noticed  by  the 
Governor  Genl.  and  Commander  in  Cliief  in  India,  he  repeatedly  "led  on  the  Speoys  to  charges  with  the  bayonet".' 

John  Wylie  married  twice,  firstly  in  1815,  I  lelen,  the  daughter  of  T.  Allen  of  Lonehead,  near  Edinburgh,  and  secondly  in  1824,  Susan  the  sixth 
tlaughler  of  the  Rev  Andrew  Diinr  an,  D.D,,  of  Ralhbone,  Midlothian.  Susan  Wylie  died  at  Nagpore  just  four  years  after  her  marriage. 
Physician  General  Wylie  dietl  suddenly  at  Dollar  in  Scotland  on  16  lune  1852. 

Refs:  I  Itxlson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  l7Mll79/3()5;  I  listory  of  the  Indian  Medical  .Service  (Crawford):  Mork-rn  EnHish  Biography  (Boase). 
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The  Third  Mahratta  War  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  William  Lloyd,  Commanding  the  Resident's  Escort  at 
Seetabuldee,  when  he  was  wounded  four  times,  twice  severely,  during  the  epic  eighteen-hour  action 

(a)  Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Seetabuldee  &  Nagpore  (Captn.  Wm.  Lloyd,  Residents  Escort)  short 
hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed  naming 

(b)  Independent  Order  of  Oddfellows  (Manchester  Union),  Cold  Jewel,  the  obverse  central  medallion  engraved 

with  the  arms  of  the  Order,  glazed  and  set  within  a  wreath  of  laurel  with  pendant  crook  and  mace,  the 
medallion  loose  in  its  setting,  the  reverse  inscribed  'Presented  by  the  Members  of  the  Widows  and  Orphans  Fund 
of  the  lOFMU  to  Major  Sir  Wm.  Lloyd  Kt.  as  a  token  of  esteem.  Wrexham  District  1850',  some  minor  knocks 
and  marks,  toned,  generally  good  very  fine  £9000-12000 


Only  1 9  Seetabuldee  &  Nagpore  clasps  to  European  recipients. 


William  Lloyd,  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Middleton  Lloyd  of  Plas  Madoc  and  Brynestyn,  and  his  wife  Mary,  the  daughter  and  co-heir  of 
William  Bowey  of  Chester,  was  born  at  Wrexham  Regis  on  29  December  1782.  He  was  nominated  a  Cadet  of  Infantry  on  the  Bengal 
Establishment  in  1  799  and  arrived  in  India  as  an  Ensign  in  1 800.  Posted  to  the  2/5th  Bengal  N.l.  at  Barrackpore,  he  volunteered  for  foreign 
sen/ice  in  August  1803  and  took  the  native  volunteers  of  his  battalion  to  Calcutta  where  they  were  attached  to  the  2nd  Battalion,  Bengal 
Volunteers.  But  owing  to  a  'severe  indisposition'  Lloyd  was  prevented  from  going  overseas  with  the  battalion  to  Ceylon,  and  had  to  wait  until 
March  1804  until  another  opportunity  offered.  He  then  volunteered  to  command  the  Marines  in  the  Company's  frigate  Bombay  (Commodore 
John  Hayes,  father  of  Captain  Eletcher  Hayes  (Ritchie  1-79))  on  an  expedition  against  the  seaport  town  of  Mucktee  on  the  western  coast  of 
Sumatra,  in  consequence  of  the  local  populace's  'barbarous'  treatment  of  the  crew  of  an  English  ship,  the  Crescent. 


On  26  July,  the  Bombay,  the  Phoenix  and  the  Lord  Castlereagh  anchored  off  Mucktee  and  a  'seid',  representing  the  local  chiefs,  was  received 
on  board  Hayes'  vessel.  After  many  'evasive  projects'  had  been  proposed  by  the  envoy.  Commodore  Hayes  returned  the  'treacherous  priest' 
and  at  9:00  a.m.  next  morning  'made  the  signal  for  the  divisions  to  embark  in  boats  for  the  storming  of  the  place'.  'They  had  scarcely  formed 
near  the  offside  of  the  frigate'  Hayes  continues,  'when  the  faithless  barbarians  opened  their  fire  upon  her  from  three  batteries  abreast  and 
within  half  a  mile  of  us.  I  immediately  caused  a  heavy  cannonade  to  commence  from  the  frigate...'  The  landing  party  gained  the  shore 
without  accident  of  any  kind,  a  rare  instance  of  good  fortune  altogether  unexpected,  considering  the  ferocious  banditti  we  had  to  contend  with, 
and  dislodge  from  very  strong  positions.  After  gaining  the  enemy's  works,  I  secured  them  by  posting  the  Bengal  Volunteers,  under  Lieut.  Nott, 
on  the  right  in  the  battery  containing  the  heavy  guns  and  most  exposed;  the  Bombay  Marines,  under  Lieut.  Lloyd  in  the  centre;  and  the  Malbro' 
Volunteers  on  the  left...'  On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Hayes  and  Lloyd  advanced  with  the  Marines  into  the  interior  and  destroyed  the  enemy's 
works  and  captured  '20  pieces  of  small  cannon'.  On  the  29th,  Hayes  concludes  '...we  shipped  off  the  ordnance  &c.  and  in  the  evening 
embarked  the  troops,  leaving  the  enemy's  works,  &c.  at  Mucktee,  under  total  conflagration  and  destruHion'. 

In  November  1 805,  Lloyd  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Resident's  Escort  at  the  Mahratta  capital  of  Nagpore,  lying  some  600  miles 
rom  the  frontier  of  Bengal  in  the  heart  of  the  unfrequented  and  unmapped  Deccan.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  Lloyd  carried  out  a 
survey  ol  the  country,  producing  maps  which  later  proved  crucial  in  hunting  down  the  Pindarries.  On  15  December  1810  Lloyd 
commanding  a  small  detail  of  cavalry,  attacked  and  defeated  a  body  of  Pindarry  horsemen,  and  in  January  1 81 4,  when  the  Escort  was' 
returning  frorn  Poona  to  Nagpore,  the  Pindarries  were  so  much  in  evidence  that  Lloyd  was  obliged  to  augment  his  force  with  troops  from  the 
principal  military  stations  along  the  way.  ^ 


On  the  afternoon  of  25  November  1817,  when  it  seemed  the  Bhonsla  intended  to  drive  the  British  out,  Lloyd  brought  the  troops  at  the 
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Residency,  comprising  the  Escort,  an  artillery  detachment,  and  about  two  hundred  men  under  a  Lieutenant  Bayley  to  arms.  In  the  likelihood  of 
hostilities,  the  Resident,  Richard  )enkins  (Ritchie  2-13),  issued  instructions  to  the  local  British  garrison  at  Telingkeri,  which  comprised  three 
troops  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry,  two  weak  infantry  battalions  1/20th  and  1/24th  Madras  N.L,  and  two  guns,  telling  them  to  move  swiftly  on  to 
Seetabuldee  hills  overlooking  the  Residency.  Lloyd's  men  were  relieved  at  the  Residency  by  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  and  joined  the  Telingkeri 
garrison  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Hopetoun  Scott  on  the  hills. 

The  evening  of  the  26th  found  Scott's  forces  confronted  by  the  Bhonsla's  army  of  1 2,000  cavalry  and  8,000  infantry  of  whom  nearly  half  were 
formidable  Arabs.  At  sunset  the  action  commenced.  Initially  Lloyd  was  posted  with  the  Escort  on  the  western  side  of  the  smaller  of  the  two 
hills,  but  it  soon  became  apparent  that  this  position  was  unlikely  to  be  attacked,  and  he  detached  a  party  to  the  other  side.  Here,  'he  witnessed 
considerable  confusion  at  different  times;  the  sepoys  would  not  keep  their  ranks,  but  crowded  together  many  deep;  some  were  running  for 
refuge  amongst  the  tombs  in  the  rear,  the  fire  of  the  Arabs  was  incessant,  and  to  complete  the  disorder,  a  6-pounder  limber  blew  up  at 
half-past  9  o'clock.' 

At  midnight,  Scott  ordered  the  withdrawal  of  the  1/24th  Madras  N.L  who  had  sustained  heavy  casualties  from  the  northern  slopes  of  the  small 
hill  and  sent  Lloyd  with  100  of  the  Escort  and  50  men  of  the  1/20th  to  relieve  them.  The  Arab  infantry  was  now  well  ensconced  in  the  huts 
which  covered  the  lower  slopes,  and  Lloyd  was  obliged  to  conduct  the  defence  from  a  hastily  constructed  breastwork  of  grain  bags  barely 
sufficient  to  hold  100  men.  Shortly  before  day  break  Lloyd  prevailed  on  Cornet  L.  H.  Smith  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  to  charge  the  Arabs,  but  at 
his  approach  the  enemy  took  cover  in  the  huts  and  refused  to  move  until  he  had  gone  away.  A  number  of  troop  horses  were  shot  down  and 
Smith  reluctantly  retired.  The  Arabs  grew  bolder,  their  fire  becoming  more  intense  than  at  any  previous  period  in  the  battle.  Between  8:00  and 
9:00  am,  nine  Mahratta  guns,  two  of  which  were  with  the  Arabs  not  more  than  80  or  100  yards  from  the  summit,  played  on  the  Lloyd's  position 
and  had  it  not  been  for  the  elevation  the  'British  must  have  been  swept  away  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.' 

Lloyd  ordered  his  small  reseive  to  make  a  dash  for  the  two  nearest  guns,  but  found  that  in  the  earlier  confusion  thirty  of  his  sepoys  had  retired 
to  the  main  position,  and  that  the  remainder  were  unequal  to  the  task.  He  sent  word  to  Scott  informing  him  that  the  position  was  untenable, 
and,  agreeing  with  the  Madras  Artillery  officer  that  one  of  his  two  guns  was  in  danger  of  being  dismounted,  he  gave  orders  for  it  to  be  shifted  to 
the  rear.  On  seeing  the  gun  being  removed,  the  Arabs  assumed  the  position  was  being  abandoned  and  made  a  rapid  charge  on  the  front  and 
both  flanks:  'Captain  Lloyd  had  only  time  to  order  the  men  to  fire,  and  expecting  to  be  followed,  jumped  over  the  parapet  to  meet  the  Arabs: 
not  a  man  came  out  of  the  work  to  support  him,  although  almost  in  contact  with  the  enemy;  a  matchlock  ball  grazed  his  left  arm,  and,  to 
complete  the  disaster,  the  reserve  instead  of  charging  the  enemy,  fired  a  few  scattered  shot,  and  retreated  very  precipitately  towards  the  [big] 
hill ...  The  game  was  up:  officers  and  men  rushed  out  of  the  work  together,  closely  pursued  by  the  Arabs  who  used  both  sword  and  dagger.  The 
British  twice  attempted  to  make  a  stand:  it  was  useless;  a  few  of  the  bravest  men  turned,  but  the  panic  was  too  general  to  be  remedied,  except 
by  a  prompt  advance  of  fresh  troops,  and  the  escort  were  fairly  forced  to  the  right.' 

The  remnants  of  Scott's  infantry  crowded  together  on  the  crown  of  Seetabuldee 's  main  hill,  which  itself  had  been  attacked  with  increasing 
vigour  since  midnight  from  the  south  and  east.  The  Mahratta  cavalry  then  advanced  from  the  west  intending  to  complete  the  night's  work. 
They  were  however  checked  by  brilliant  charges  of  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  led  by  Captain  Charles  FitzGerald  (Ritchie  1-36)  and  Lieutenant  John 
Hearsey  (Ritchie  2-1 2)  and  scattered  across  the  plain. 

Having  witnessed  the  effect  of  the  cavalry's  exploits,  the  infantry  redoubled  their  fire  and  the  Escort  mustered  for  a  counter-attack  on  the 
smaller  hill.  Hearsey's  account  of  the  action  states  that  at  this  point:  'Mr  Jenkins,  the  Resident,  addressed  his  escort,  and  told  them  that  he 
expected  success  from  them'.  Fortuitously  a  limber  exploded  on  the  small  hill  in  the  midst  of  the  Arabs  and  at  that  moment  the  Escort,  joined 
by  an  equal  number  of  the  20th  and  24th,  charged  over  the  400  yards  of  open  ground  to  retake  the  summit  of  the  small  hill.  When  within  a  few 
paces  of  the  Arab  standards  atop  the  small  hill,  'Capt.  Lloyd  was  shot  through  the  right  shoulder  and  Lieut.  Grant  of  the  24th  was  killed; 
fortunately  the  former  was  not  struck  down,  and  the  men  being  greatly  animated,  they  pressed  rapidly  over  the  breastwork  and  burning 
ammunition  barrels,  charging  the  enemy,  and  resolved  to  terminate  the  battle  by  driving  him  out  of  the  village  [at  the  foot  of  the  hillj.  While 
clearing  the  huts  in  the  village,  Lloyd  was  again  wounded  being  'shot  through  the  body'. 

Hearsey  wrote  of  the  counter-attack  on  the  small  hill,  'Lloyd,  in  this  affair,  received  four  bullet  wounds.  Both  his  shoulders  were  grazed  where 
the  epaulets  were  placed;  while  waving  his  sword  and  cheering  on  his  men  a  bullet  struck  him  on  the  elbow,  running  along  the  arm  and 
coming  out  of  the  shoulder;  the  fourth  bullet  had  struck  him  at  the  waistband  of  his  trousers,  had  glanced  over  a  button,  and  entering  the  skin, 
ran  round  the  abdomen  and  out  at  the  opposite  button,  Lloyd  had  on  doeskin  leathers.  His  last  wound  was  thought  to  be  a  fatal  one,  as  it  was 
supposed  that  the  bullet  had  entered  the  abdomen,  but  it  proved  otherwise,  a  mere  skin  wound.' 

Utterly  exhausted,  Lloyd  walked  back  to  the  main  position  for  assistance.  Command  of  the  Escort  devolved  on  Captain  Moxon,  who  with  the 
help  of  Cornet  R.  W.  Smith,  finally  dislodged  the  Arabs  from  the  huts.  By  noon  the  Arabs  were  completely  beaten  and  the  Mahratta  cavalry 
had  retired  to  a  respectable  distance.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Seetabuldee  -  'which  was,  perhaps,  one  of  the  most  important  in  its 
consequences,  of  any  fought  in  India  for  many  years.' 

In  spite  of  his  wounds  Lloyd  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Nagpore  on  16  December,  and  continued  with  the  Resident's  Escort  until  its 
disbandment  in  1820.  In  1821-22,  he  undertook  two  tours  of  Upper  India,  resulting  in  the  publication  in  1840  of  his  book  Narrative  of  a 
Journey  from  Cawnpore  to  the  Borendo  Pass  in  the  Himalayas,  via  Cwalior,  Agra,  Delhi  and  Sirhind .  Lloyd  went  on  furlough  in  1823  and  was 
promoted  Major  in  the  11th  N.L  (late  1/5th  N.L)  in  1824.  In  1825  he  was  removed  to  the  rolls  of  the  3rd  Extra  Regiment  and  retired  the  same 
year.  Lloyd  was  created  a  Knight  Bachelor  in  1 838,  was  a  magistrate  for  the  county  of  Denbigh,  and  was  appointed  Major  Commandant  of  the 
Denbighshire  Regiment  of  Yeomanry  Cavalry  in  March  of  the  same  year.  His  last  promotion  to  the  rank  of  Honorary  Lieutenant-Colonel 
came  in  1 854,  three  years  before  his  death  on  1 6  May  1 857  at  Llandudno. 

Refs:  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1  758-1  838;  East  India  Military  Calendar;  The  Hearseys,  Five  Generations  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Family 
(Pearse);  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase). 
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The  Burmese  and  Opium  War  campaign  pair  to  Lieutenant  Robert  Ware,  38th  and  49th  Regiments 

(a)  Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Ava  (Lieut.  R.  Ware,  38th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed 
naming 

(b)  China  1842  (Robert  Ware,  Paymaster,  49th  Regiment  Foot)  both  fitted  with  silver  ribbon  buckles,  minor 

handling  marks,  otherwise  toned,  extremely  fine  £1500-2000 


Robert  Ware  was  gazetted  Ensign  in  the  4th  West  India  Regiment  on  25  October  1 81 2  and  became  Lieutenant  on  25  September  1813.  He 
transferred  on  23  May  1823  to  H.M's  38th  Foot  and  served  in  the  First  Burma  War,  taking  part  in  the  capture  of  Rangoon.  He  became 
Paymaster  of  the  49th  Foot  on  28  June  1831. 

In  1840,  following  the  seizure  of  British  opium  in  Canton,  the  49th  was  dispatched  from  Madras  with  H.M's  18th  and  26th  Regiments,  a 
composite  force  of  Bengal  Volunteers,  Bengal  Artillery  and  Sapper  units.  The  force,  under  Brigadier-General  George  Burrel,  arrived  off 
Ting-lai  on  the  island  of  Chusan  and  anchored  in  Hanchow  Bay  on  2  July.  The  island  surrendered  three  days  later  and  a  blockade  of  the  whole 
China  coast  was  begun.  In  May  1 841 ,  military  operations  began  under  Sir  Hugh  Cough  who  had  arrived  with  considerable  reinforcements. 
On  the  26th,  Paymaster  Ware  was  present  at  the  storm  and  capture  of  the  heights  above  Canton,  which,  however,  was  ransomed  and 
abandoned  a  few  days  later.  Moving  on  up  the  coast  he  took  part  in  the  capture  of  Amoy  on  26/27  August,  and  on  1  October  he  was  present  at 
the  second  capture  of  Chusan,  earlier  returned  to  the  Chinese.  Nine  days  later  he  was  at  the  attack  and  capture  of  the  heights  of  Chinhai.  On 
the  13th,  Ningpo  surrendered  and  Ware  entered  the  city  with  the  occupying  forces.  In  early  March  1842,  he  was  one  of  the  Ningpo  garrison 
that  inflicted  heavy  loss  on  the  Chinese  during  their  unsuccessful  night  attack.  He  was  present  at  Cough's  victory  on  18  May  1842  at  Chapu, 
where  for  a  loss  of  65  killed  and  wounded  the  British  inflicted  1 ,200  casualties  on  the  Chinese.  Finally,  after  the  capture  of  Woosung,  Ware 
took  part  in  the  hardest  fought  action  of  the  Opium  War,  Chinkiang,  which  caused  the  Chinese  Government  to  sue  for  peace.  Paymaster  Ware 
died  at  Thornton  Heath,  Croydon,  on  1 2  April  1 875. 

Refs:  WO  25/652;  Hart's  Army  List,  1845. 
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The  Burmese  War  medal  to  Major-General 

Army  of  India  1  799-1826,  1  clasp,  Ava 
impressed  naming,  nearly  extremely  fine 


A.  B.  Dyce,  Madras  N.l.  and  Brigade  Major  in  the  Arracan 

(Lieut.  A.  B.  Dyce,  Brig.  Major)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 

£7000-7200 


Archibald  Brown  Dyce,  a  younger  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Alexander  Dyce,  was  born  at  Trichinopoly,  Madras,  on  1  October  1  800. 
Originally  intended  for  the  Artillery  he  transferred  as  a  Cadet  to  the  Infantry  and  joined  the  4th  Madras  N.l.  in  June  181  7.  He  became  Adjutant 
of  the  1/4th  in  1 821 ,  and  in  1 824  was  appointed  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  5th  Brigade  and  served  in  this  capacity  under  Brigadier  Morrison  in  the 
Arracan  during  First  Burma  War.  Promoted  Captain  in  1 827  and  Major  in  1 831 ,  he  returned  to  regimental  duty  with  the  1 9th  and  6th  Madras 
N.l.  He  commanded  the  latter  unit  during  service  with  the  Field  Force  employed  in  Coomsoor  in  1 837,  and  the  following  year  he  commanded 
the  Chicasole  Light  Infantry  with  the  force  under  Major-General  Wilson  at  Adoni 

In  1 839,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  force  under  the  special  orders  of  the  Political  Commissioner  and  was  instructed  'to  secure  the 
person  of  the  Nawab  of  KurnooL.  Dyce's  Statement  of  Service  records  'While  the  Governor  in  Council  laments  that  the  humane  efforts  of 
Lieut.  Col.  Dyce  to  prevent  bloodshed  have  been  defeated  by  the  infatuations  of  the  Nabob  of  KurnooLs  followers,  he  states  that  he  "cannot 
refrain  from  expressing  the  high  sense  he  entertains  of  the  gallantry  and  soldierlike  conduct  displayed  by  Lt.  Col.  Dyce,  the  Officers  and  men 
of  the  Detachments  in  the  attack  upon  the  Durzah  at  Zorapore.'"  After  this  affair  on  1 8  October  1 839,  Dyce's  officers  presented  him  with  the 
'ex-nawab's'  sword. 

During  the  First  China  War  of  1840-42,  Dyce,  then  commanding  the  14th  Madras  N.L,  served  in  the  Garrison  at  Hong  Kong,  following  its 
capture  in  February  1841,  and  having  transferred  to  the  command  of  the  41st  Madras  N.L,  was  then  'Directed  to  assume  as  senior  officer  the 
charge  of  Madras  troops  under  the  orders  of  Major-General  Lord  Saltoun,  Comg.  in  China'.  In  1847,  while  commanding  the  Northern  Division 
of  the  Army  in  Madras  as  Brigadier,  Dyce  led  the  expedition  to  suppress  the  rising  in  Coomsoor  and  was  vested  with  the  full  political  authority 
in  the  disturbed  districts.  On  the  suppression  of  the  outbreak  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Government.  Appointed  Major-General  in  June 
1 854,  he  was  Colonel  of  H.M's  1 05th  (Madras  Light  Infantry)  Regiment  from  1 862  until  his  death  on  9  March  1 866  at  Crosvenor  House, 
Southampton. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  lOL  L/MIL/11/39;  Hart's  Army  List  1866. 
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The  campaign  pair  for  the  captures  of  Java  and  Bhurtpoor  to  Private  John  Leaver,  59th  Foot,  who  was  wounded 
in  Java 

(a)  Military  General  Service  1793-1814,  1  clasp,  Java  (John  Leaver,  59th  Foot) 

(b)  Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Bhurtpoor  Q.  Leaver,  59th  Foot)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially  impressed 

naming,  good  very  fine  £1800-2200 


Ex  Clencliningjuly  1910,  Coutts,  Professor  Leyland  Robinson  and  Fred  North  collections. 

John  Leaver  was  born  at  Brislington,  Somerset,  circa  1 786,  and  declared  his  trade  on  enlistment  into  the  59th  Regiment  of  Foot,  at  Portsmouth 
on  1  September  1 804,  as  'Labourer'.  He  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  capture  of  Java  from  the  French  and  Dutch  garrison  in  August  1 81 1 , 
and  remained  with  the  colours  to  take  part  in  the  siege  and  capture  of  Bhurtpoor  with  Captain  Manners'  Company  fifteen  years  later.  He  was 
finally  invalided  and  embarked  for  England  on  27  January  1828  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Tidy  of  H.M's  14th  Regiment  in  the 
Honourable  Company's  ship  Princess  Charlotte  of  Wales ,  being  discharged  on  23  June  1 828  as  'being  old  and  worn  out. '  He  was  always  a 
Private  and  had  served  a  total  of  21  years  and  21 7  days  in  the  East  Indies.  His  conduct  is  shown  as  good  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  was  wounded 
in  the  left  hand  in  Java  on  26  August  1 81 1 .  He  was  awarded  a  pension  of  1/7d  per  day  and  died  at  Bristol  on  4  April  1 855. 

Ref:  WO  25/1 909. 
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The  siege  of  Bhurtpoor  campaign  medal  to  Major  G.  A.  Barbor,  8th  Light  Cavalry,  who  personally  captured  the 
usurper  chieftan  Doojan  Sal  at  Bhurtpoor 


Army  OF  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Bhurtpoor  (Lieut.  C.  A.  Barbor,  8th  l.t.  Cavy.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  very  fine  £1500-2000 


George  Alexander  Barbor  was  born  at  Oldswinforcl,  Stourbridge,  Worcestershire  on  28  February  1 805.  He  was  educated  at  Mr.  Banks  in 
Boston  and  was  nominated  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  East  India  Company's  Bengal  Cavalry  in  1820,  by  Campbell  Majoribanks  at  the 
recommendation  of  Mungo  Dick;  his  father,  George  Barbor,  then  being  dead.  Barbor  arrived  in  India  on  8  October  1 821 ,  and  was  posted 
Cornet  in  the  8th  Light  Cavalry.  In  March  1 825,  he  became  Lieutenant  and  in  December  of  that  year  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  the 
Siege  of  Bhurtpoor.  On  the  death  of  Baldeo  Singh,  the  friendly  Rajah  of  Bhurtpoor,  his  throne  was  usurped  by  his  nephew,  Doojan  Sal.  The 
British  Government  recognised  the  right  of  the  late  Rajah's  son,  Balwant  Singh,  but  Doojan  Sal  refused  to  stand  aside  in  favour  of  his  cousin 
and  consequently  Lord  Combermere,  the  newly  appointed  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  received  orders  to  bring  an  army,  comprising 
eighteen  infantry  battalions,  eight  regiments  of  cavalry,  fifty  field  guns  and  a  siege  train  of  a  hundred  and  twelve  heavy  guns  before  Bhurtpoor 
and  coerce  the  usurper  by  force  of  arms. 

On  1 8  January  1 826,  mines  were  exploded  beneath  the  city's  ramparts,  and  the  assaulting  infantry  surged  forward  into  the  town.  Doojan  Sal  in 
the  citadel  seeing  that  all  was  lost  collected  a  vast  quantity  of  jewels  and  secured  them  on  the  persons  of  his  wife,  his  two  sons  and  forty 
selected  followers.  Cutting  their  way  out  of  the  city  through  a  party  of  H.M's  14th  Regiment  at  Kumbhir  Cate,  Doojan  Sal  and  his  followers 
entered  a  small  jungle  where  they  were  joined  by  a  number  of  other  mounted  fugitives  trying  to  make  good  their  escape,  but  their  every 
attempt  to  find  an  opening  onto  the  plain  beyond  was  foiled  by  British  cavalry  piquets  posted  on  the  edge  of  the  jungle.  Captain  John  Hearsey 
(Ritchie  2-1 2)  of  the  6th  Ligh  Cavalry,  being  anxious  to  capture  Doojan  Sal  himself,  received  permission  to  enter  the  jungle,  and  by  his  own 
account  flushed  out  the  Rajah  and  his  party.  At  any  event  by  2:30  p.m.  Brigadier  Sleigh  had  pulled  in  the  piquets  and  dimissed  the  cavalry 
brigade.  Doojan  Sal  seized  the  moment  but  was  spotted  breaking  cover  by  the  Riding  Master  of  the  8th  Light  Cavalry  just  as  the  men  of  that 
regiment  had  dismounted.  I.ieutenant  Barbor  and  his  troop  were  ordered  to  saddle  up  and  pursue.  Doojan  Sal  was  swiftly  apprehended, 
'surrendering  with  Barbor's  pistol  at  his  head.'  A  note  on  Barbor's  Statement  of  Service  reports:  'His  promptitude  on  this  occasion  was 
eulogized  by  l.ieut-Colonel  Call  [Ritchie  1-30],  the  officer  commanding  the  8th  Cavalry,  and  the  sword  of  Doorjun  Saul  [sic|  was  presented  to 
him  by  General  Sleigh,  who  directed  him  to  proceed  with  that  Chief  to  Lord  Combermere's  camp' 

Captain  John  Luard  of  H.M's  1 6th  Lancers  came  up  to  Barbor  as  he  made  his  way  to  the  C-in-C's  tent;  'The  Rajah  rode  a  large  bay  Persian 
horse  overloaded  with  flesh,  on  which  he  sat  well  considering  his  weight,  which  must  be  1 8  stone  (all  fat),  he  looked  dejected,  as  well  he 
might,  but  still  dignified  and  important;  he  had  even  now  the  appearance  of  man  used  to  command.  He  ...  was  taken  after  little  resistance  by 
an  out-piquet  of  the  8th  Cavalry  commanded  by  I.ieutenant  Barber  Isic],  who  now  rode  in  advance  of  the  prisoner  with  the  splendid  sword  he 
had  taken  from  the  Rajah,  stuck  in  his  girdle.  The  piquet  had  in  the  most  shameful  manner  plundered  and  stripped  Darjan  Sal  [sic],  whose 
dress  now  consisted  of  the  slightest  dotee,  a  pink  kummerbund  was  thrown  over  his  shoulders  and  could  only  partially  cover  his  naked  body 
and  thighs,  and  a  dirty  pink  turban  was  on  his  head,  such  as  only  your  lowest  caste  servants  would  wear.  In  this  plight  he  was  conducted  to  the 
tent  of  Lord  Combermere.  His  favourite  wife  followed  him,  sitting  behind  her  brother  on  a  fine  horse;  Darjan's  son  was  also  taken  prisoner  and 
formed  one  of  ihe  party.' 

Barbor  shared  in  Ihe  Bhurtpoor  Prize  Money  (some  £408,000  in  total,  of  which  a  sulialtern's  share  was  about  £238),  and  went  on  to  become 
Adjutant  of  Ihe  Bill  Light  Cavalry  on  26  March  1 827.  The  capture  of  Doojan  Sal,  however,  remained  the  high  point  of  his  career  and  in  1 832  he 
returned  to  England  and  'solicited  the  E.I.C.  Court  Directors  to  recommend  him  to  His  Majesty  for  the  brevet  rank  of  Captain  for  services  at 
Bhurlpoore'.  He  was  curtly  'informed  that  subalterns  are  not  as  such  eligible  for  brevet  rank  for  services  in  the  field.' 

Barbor  served  as  second-in-command  of  Ihe  3rd  Local  Horse  between  1 837-38,  and  as  Major  of  Brigade  to  the  2nd  Cavalry  Brigade,  attached 
lo  the  Army  of  Exercise  on  Ihe  borrlers  of  Gwalior  prior  lo  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  campaign  of  con(|Li('sl.  Barbor  retired  ihe  following  year  and  in 
1 854  was  advanced  lo  the  rank  of  I  lonorary  Major.  I  le  died  al  4  Bedford  Circus,  Exeter,  on  26  August  1888.  On  his  death.  Major  Barbor 
hequealherl  ihe  sword  captured  from  'the  (  hieflan  of  Bhurtpoor  in  ihe  year  I  826'  lo  his  cousin,  Sir  Arc  hibald  Campbell  of  Blythswood. 
Renfrew,  North  Britain,  having  expressed  his  wish  lhal  it  be  kepi  in  his  kinsman's  family  as  'an  heirloom'. 

Refs:  llodson  Index  (NAM);  (  ,idel  Papers  lOI /l./MII.A)/ 1 4  )  ff.47‘)-fi2;  IDI./I /Mil  / 1 0/2.5;  Olfi(ers  ol  the  Bengal  Army,  1758-18.14;  The  ITearseys,  Five 
r.eneraliens  of  an  Anglo-Indian  Family  (Pearse);  Scarlet  I  .me  er  (Liinl);  Somerset  I  louse  Wills. 
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The  1st  Class  badge  of  the  Order  of  British  India  awarded  to  Subadar  Major  Shaik  Muddar,  25th  Bombay 
Infantry 

Order  OF  British  India  1837,  1st  Class,  gold  and  enamels,  the  reverse  attractively  engraved  in  running  script 
'Subhedar  Major  Shaik  Muddar,  25th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  1st  jan.  1877',  complete  with  full  neck  cravat  and 
gold  ribbon  fitments,  extremely  fine  £500-600 


O.B.I.  2nd  Class,  with  the  title  of  "Bahadoor"  CCO  1 31 8  of  1 875:  'Subadar  Major  Shaik  Muddar,  of  the  25th  Bombay  Regiment  Native  (Light) 
Infantry,  from  the  30th  November  1 875,  vice  Subadar  Major  Ram  Singh,  promoted  to  the  1  st  Class.' 

O.B.I.  1st  Class,  with  the  title  of  "Sirdar  Bahadur"  CCO  1  of  1  January  1877:  'Subadar-Major  Shaik  Muddar,  "Bahadur,"  25th  Regiment 
Native  Light  Infantry.'  To  commemorate  the  assumption  of  the  style  and  title  of  Empress  of  India  by  Queen  Victoria  on  this  date,  the  total 
establishment  of  the  Order  of  British  India  was  increased  to  1  75  members  of  each  class,  the  Bombay  Army  being  allowed  34  members  of 
each  class. 

The  medals  awarded  to  Subadar  Major  Shaik  Muddar  formed  part  of  the  Richard  Magor  collection  sold  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  in  July  2003. 
They  comprised:  Scinde  Medal  forMeeanee  Hyderabad  1843  (Naique,  25th  Regt.);  India  General  Service  1854-95, 1  clasp,  Persia  Uemedar, 
25th  Regt.  N.L);  and  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59, 1  clasp.  Central  India  Oemdr.,  25th  Reg.  N.L.L). 

Refs  Government  General  Orders  1 875  and  1 877. 
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The  1st  Class  badge  of  the  Order  of  British  India  awarded  to  Subadar  Syed  Imam  Bahadoor,  Bombay  Sappers  & 
Miners 

Order  OF  British  India  1837,  1st  Class,  gold  and  enamels,  the  reverse  attractively  engraved  within  a  circlet 
'Subadar  Syed  Imam  Bahadoor  Bombay  Sappers  &  Miners',  extremely  fine  £500-600 


O.B.I.  2nd  Class,  with  the  title  of  "Bahadoor"  CCO  1 2  October  1 886. 

No  trace  has  been  found  of  an  appointment  to  the  1st  Class  but  CCO  792  of  1 894  admits  Subadar-Major  Shaikh  Kadir,  Bombay  Sappers  & 
Miners,  to  the  2nd  Class  of  the  Order,  with  effect  from  the  30th  March  1 894,  ‘vice  Subadar-Major  Syed  Imam,  Bahadur,  late  Bombay  Sappers 
&  Miners,  deceased.'  This  would  appear  to  indicate  that  Syed  Imam  had  died  on  30  March  1 894,  and  that  he  was  still  a  holder  of  the  2nd  Class 
Order. 
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The  campaign  pair  to  Colonel  N.  C.  Macleod,  Bengal  Engineers,  one  of  the  'explosion  party'  at  the  blowing  of 
the  Cabul  Gate  at  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee  in  July  1839 

(a)  Ghuznee  1839,  unnamed 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Lieut.  Col.  N.  C.  McLeod,  Bengal  Engrs.)  nearly  extremely  fine 

£4000-5000 


Norman  Chester  Macleod,  a  scion  of  the  Macleods  of  Drynoch,  was  the  son  of  Norman  Macleod,  B.C.S.,  the  officiating  Judge  of  the  Provincial 
Court  at  Murshidabad,  and  was  born  in  Calcutta  on  1 5  June  1813.  He  was  nominated  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Bengal  Engineers  in  1 830  by  N.  B. 
Edmonstone,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  widowed  mother,  Eleanora,  then  residing  at  Bath.  Having  attended  the  Military  Seminary  at 
Addiscombe,  near  Croydon,  he  was  appointed  2nd  Lieutenant  on  8  December  1831  and  passed  the  following  year  at  Chatham  before 
proceeding  to  India  in  August  1 833.  In  October  of  the  latter  year  he  was  directed  to  Delhi  to  do  duty  with  the  Bengal  Sappers  and  Miners  and 
was  appointed  Acting  Assistant  Engineer  to  the  Delhi  Division  in  March  1834  till  January  1836.  Between  May  1834  and  January  1835,  he 
oversaw  the  construction  of  a  bridge  over  the  Hindaun  River,  and  in  early  1 837,  he  was  appointed  2nd  Assistant  to  the  Superintendent  of 
Canals  West  of  the  Jumna.  It  was  probably  during  this  period  that  he  contracted  the  'fearful  jungle  fever'  which  dogged  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
days,  and  which  he  kept  at  bay  with  a  vegetable  diet  and  by  the  use  of  'hydropathic  appliances'. 


On  Lord  Auckland  s  disastrous  decision  to  send  an  army  into  Afghanistan  to  support  Shah  Soojah,  Macleod  was  attached  to  the  Engineer  cadre 
of  the  Bengal  Column  with  the  Army  of  the  Indus  on  21  October  1 838,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  company  of  Sappers  and 
Miners.  The  Bengal  Column  assembled  at  Ferozepore  under  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton  and  marched  out  on  10  December,  much  hampered  by 
fifty  to  sixty  thousand  camp  followers.  A  junction  was  made  with  the  Bombay  Column  under  Sir  John  Keane  in  the  Indus  delta,  and  the  difficult 
crossing  of  the  two  channels  of  the  river  at  Rohri  effected  solely  due  to  the  efforts  of  'the  relatively  junior  Engineer  officers  of  the  Bengal  corps', 
Lieutenants  Macleod  and  Robert  Pigou  (Ritchie  1-53)  among  them.  With  great  difficulty  the  Army  struggled  on  in  temperatures  of  over  100°  F 
on  the  1 50-mile  journey  to  Quetta,  via  the  sixty-mile  long  Bolan  Pass,  and  after  a  heavy  loss  in  transport  animals  and  baggage  to  the  predatory 
Baluchi  robber  bands,  the  Bengal  Column,  suffering  from  the  effects  of  intense  heat,  inadequate  rations  and  dysentery,  arrived  at  Candahar  on 
26  April  1 839.  Keane  arrived  eight  days  later  with  the  Bengal  Column,  and  on  27  June  the  Army  staggered  on  towards  Ghuznee,  where, 
according  to  the  Envoy  to  Afghanistan,  Sir  William  MacNaghten,  there  would  be  no  resistance. 


On  21  July,  they  came  within  sight  of  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee,  which  contrary  to  all  reports  had  been  fortified  by  Hyder  Khan,  and  was  held  by 
a  garrison  of  some  four  thousand  men  who  immediately  opened  a  heavy  fire.  The  walls  were  over  sixty  feet  high  ruling  out  the  possibility  of  an 
assault  by  escalade  and  mining  operations  were  impracticable  due  to  the  wet  ditch  which  surrounded  the  place.  Furthermore,  Keane  had  left 
all  of  his  18-pounder  guns  at  Candahar  due  to  the  shortage  of  draught-animals,  the  rugged  terrain  and  the  false  intelligence.  He  was  now  in  a 
critical  situation,  he  only  had  two  days'  rations  in  hand  and  no  more  than  one  day's  supply  of  ammunition  for  his  light  artillery.  Either  side  of 
hini  lay  the  two  armies  of  Ghilzai  tribesmen  who  had  shadowed  him  since  leaving  Candahar,  and  beyond  Ghuznee  lay  the  main  Afghan  army 
under  Dost  Mohamed.  In  his  dilemma,  Keane  consulted  his  Chief  Engineer,  Captain  George  Thomson,  Bengal  Engineers,  who  pronounced 
t  ere  were  two  alternatives.  Either  Keane  could  mask  Ghuznee  and  advance  to  fight  Dost  Mohamed  or  carry  the  fortress  by  a  surprise  assault 
after  the  Engineers  had  blown  in  the  Cabul  Cate.  Keane  could  not  spare  the  troops  to  mask  Ghuznee,  and  so  placed  the  fate  of  the  army  in  the 
hands  of  the  junior  Engineer  officers.  ' 


The  Engineers  and  Sappers  volunteered  to  a  man  for  the  Explosion  Party  which  was  to  blow  down  the  gate.  The  honour,  however  went  to 

rh"''  IT  v  u  Engineers,  Lieutenant  Henry  Marion  Durand  of  the  Bengal  corps,  and  Lieutenant  MacLeod,  together  with 

S^h  and te  Sappers  and  Miners,  and  Jemadar  Bhowaney 

S  ngh  and  five  rnen  of  he  Bombay  Sappers  and  Miners.  To  Captain  Thomson  is  due  the  credit  for  planning  the  demolition  and  the  assault  The 
artair  was  one  of  simple  daring. 

At  the  first  streak  of  dawn  on  23  July  1 839,  the  party  moved  off  towards  the  gate.  Durand  in  the  lead  with  MacLeod  in  close  attendance 

e  geTn.  ?ob™an  I  V  ' ' ^  which  to  tamp  the  charge; 

Se  geants  Robertsor^  and  Vivian  with  the  hose;  and  finally  Peat  with  the  other  Sergeant  and  the  Bombay  Sappers  to  assist  with  the  bass  of  earth 

battlements  and  a  general  fusillade  began,  but  owing  to  the  smart  practice  of  the  covering  party  there  were  no  oisualties. 
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Durand  and  Macleod  pushed  on  across  the  bridge,  through  the  fausse-bray  and  up  the  winding  road  to  the  Cabul  Cate  while  Peat  placed  the 
covering  party  in  a  position  to  repel  any  attack  by  Afghan  swordsmen.  Subadar  Debi  Singh  laid  the  first  bag  containing  the  end  of  the 
powder-hose.  The  other  carriers  with  the  rest  of  the  three  hundred  pounds  of  powder  and  those  carrying  the  earth  followed,  and,  having 
deposited  their  bags,  were  directed  by  MacLeod  along  the  foot  of  the  massive  walls,  where  they  were  screened  from  the  Afghan's  fire. 
Meanwhile,  Durand  and  Robertson  were  uncoiling  the  hose  towards  a  sally-port  to  the  right  of  the  gateway.  Durand's  first  attempt  to  ignite  the 
port-fire  failed,  and  so  he  tried  blowing  on  the  quick-match  and  port-fire  held  together.  When  it  lit,  Durand  put  it  on  the  ground  only  to  see  it  go 
out.  All  the  while  the  Afghans  redoubled  their  efforts  to  dislodge  the  Explosion  Party  with  musketry  and  a  cascade  of  stones,  bricks  and  clods  of 
earth  from  above.  Frantic  to  fire  the  charge,  Durand  told  Robertson  to  clear  out  as  he  was  going  to  flash  the  train  with  his  pistol  and  most 
probably  perish  in  the  explosion.  Robertson  refused  to  leave  him  and  implored  Durand  to  try  the  port-fire  once  more.  He  did,  and  fortunately 
this  time  it  caught  and  burned  steadily. 

Durand  and  Robertson  retreated  and  lay  down  to  watch  the  flame  of  the  ignited  train  run  up  to  the  gateway.  Meanwhile,  Peat  curious  as  to  the 
long  delay  had  ventured  forward  from  a  sally-port  in  the  fausse-bray,  and  as  he  neared  the  gate  the  charge  exploded,  throwing  him  violently 
to  the  ground.  The  roar  of  the  explosion  above  the  general  din  of  battle  told  the  attackers  that  the  way  was  open  but  no  bugles  sounded  nor 
troops  advanced.  Peat  looked  up  and  saw  that  the  gate  had  been  demolished,  but  beyond  he  saw  a  large  pile  of  debris  blocking  an  inner 
archway.  Believing  that  the  way  was  not  clear,  he  stumbled  back  to  report  to  Thomson  who  was  with  the  infantry.  What  Peat  had  not  realised, 
however,  was  that  the  route  into  the  fortress  turned  sharp  right  after  the  main  gateway,  and  that  the  inner  archway  had  been  blocked  up  by  the 
Afghans  because  it  was  unsafe.  Before  reaching  Thomson,  Peat  collapsed  whereupon  MacLeod  came  up  and  dragged  him  under  the  cover  of 
a  tomb  by  the  roadside.  Durand  ran  back  to  the  infantry  covering  party  and  started  to  harangue  the  subaltern,  telling  him  to  order  his  Bugler  to 
sound  the  Charge.  The  witless  subaltern  refused  to  act  without  further  orders  from  his  Major,  and  so  Durand  made  for  the  head  of  the  four 
companies  led  by  Colonel  Dennie,  but  as  he  dashed  back  he  tripped  over  a  tomb  and  fell  heavily. 

Against  the  tremendous  din,  Macleod  asked  the  dazed  Peat  what  had  happened  and  was  told  that  the  gate  was  blown  alright  but  the  way  was 
still  blocked.  Standing  close  by.  Brigadier  'Fighting  Bob'  Sale  overheard  this  exchange  and  his  Bugler,  whether  by  orders  or  not,  sounded  the 
Retreat.  As  Durand  lay  almost  helpless  on  the  ground,  he  was  mortified  to  hear  the  call  being  repeated  by  others.  He  struggled  to  his  feet  and 
limped  back  to  the  head  of  the  assaulting  column,  determined  to  rectify  the  situation.  On  the  way  he  met  Lieutenant  George  Broadfoot,  Bengal 
Engineers,  who  shouted  "Has  it  failed?"  "No,  no"  replied  Durand,  and  Broadfoot  ran  back  to  inform  Sale  whose  Buglers  immediately  pealed 
out  the  advance  whilst  Dennie's  companies  surged  through  the  Cabul  Gate  to  engage  in  hand-to-hand  fighting.  Once  the  assaulting  troops  had 
carried  all  before  them,  the  Afghans  threw  themselves  from  the  ramparts  rather  than  face  the  British  bayonets.  Thus  fell  to  the  Army  of  the 
Indus  the  strongest  fortress  south  of  Cabul. 

Macleod  returned  to  India  in  the  autumn  of  1839  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Government  for  his  services  in  Afghanistan,  and  was 
mentioned  in  Sir  John  Keane's  despatch  announcing  the  storm  and  capture  of  Ghuznee  (London  Gazette  30  October  1 839).  Lord  Keane  of 
Ghuznee,  as  he  became,  attributed  the  success  of  the  Explosion  Party  solely  to  Thomson,  although  Captain  Peat  was  rewarded  with  a 
Brevet-Majority  and  a  C.B.  But  as  Colonel  Sandes  states  in  his  history  The  Indian  Sappers  and  Miners,  'there  was  no  suitable  decoration  in 
those  days  for  Durand  and  Macleod.' 

The  first  occasion  on  which  the  Order  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  the  Indian  Army  was  for  gallantry  at  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  when  Subadar 
Davey  Singh  and  Jemadar  Bhowaney  Singh,  together  with  seventeen  Sepoys,  received  the  3rd  Class  of  this  newly  instituted  award.  These  were 
the  men  who  carried  the  bags  of  powder  and  earth  which  were  carefully  arranged  at  the  bottom  of  the  Gate  under  the  cool  direction  of 
Lieutenant  Macleod. 

In  1840  Macleod  was  appointed  Executive  Engineer  in  the  Ramgarh  Division's  Department  of  Public  Works  and  returned  to  canal  work.  The 
following  year  he  served  as  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  Military  Board,  and,  in  1 844,  he  went  on  a  four  year  furlough.  He  returned  to  duty 
as  the  Executive  Engineer  of  the  Midnapore  Division  in  March  1 850,  but  changed  station  the  next  month  to  serve  in  the  same  capacity  at  Agra 
till  1 857.  In  the  tumultuous  May  of  that  year,  Macleod,  who  had  been  promoted  Brevet-Major  in  1 856,  was  appointed  temporary  Military 
Secretary  to  the  normally  capable  and  resolute  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  North  West  Provinces,  John  Russell  Colvin,  then  on  the  verge  of  a 
nervous  breakdown.  As  such  Macleod  was  one  of  the  officers  who  succeeded  in  bringing  some  order  to  the  day  to  day  existence  of  the  6,000 
souls  bottled  up  in  the  fort  at  Agra  while  a  large  a  body  of  rebels  and  mutineers  from  the  Gwalior  Contingent  lurked  about  the  vicinity.  When 
Colvin  finally  cracked,  Macleod  was  obliged  to  make  over  the  government  to  a  provisional  council.  His  fellow  members  of  the  council  were 
Brigadier  Polwhele,  the  senior  military  officer,  and  E.  A.  Reade  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Seivice.  For  these  services  Mcleod  was  thanked  in  Colonel 
H.  Cotton's  despatch  on  the  operations  at  Agra  (Calcutta  Gazette  24  December  1857). 

Following  the  arrival  at  Agra  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force  on  10  November,  MacLeod  was  sent  down  to  take  charge  of  the  entrenched  camp  at 
Cawnpore  and  make  various  improvements.  J.  W.  Sherer  in  his  book  Havelock  s  March  on  Cawnpore  mentions  him  here  as  a  man  of  a  very 
modest  disposition'  and  one  who  could  not  'escape  the  charge  of  eccentricity'.  At  the  shabby  affair  of  the  Second  Battle  of  Cawnpore  where  the 
British  were  defeated  by  numerically  superior  forces  of  Tantia  Tope  later  that  month,  Macleod  served  on  the  staff  of  Major-General  C.  A. 
Windham  and  was  duly  thanked  in  the  latter's  despatch  of  30  Novemberl  857,  with  others,  for  'the  great  services  they  have  voluntarily 
rendered'  (Calcutta  Gazette  24  December  1 857).  MacLeod's  next  and  final  appointment  was  as  Superintending  Engineer  at  Allahabad  in 
August  1 858.  He  became  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  New  Year's  Day  1 859,  and  retired  on  1  July  1 860  with  the  rank  of  Honorary  Colonel.  Norman 
Macleod,  one  of  the  four  'heroes  of  the  Cabul  Gate',  married  Maria  Isabella,  the  youngest  daughter  of  J.  Uniacke,  Esq.,  of  Chester  and  Bath, 
and  died  at  Brighton  on  23  January  1875. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  L/MILVlO/30;  lOL  L/MIL710/64  (folio  327);  The  Military  Engineer  in  India  (EWC  Sandes);  The  Indian  Sappers  and 
Miners  (EWC  Sandes). 
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The  First  China  War  medal  to  Captain  FI.  Stewart,  2nd  Madras  N.l. 

China  1842  (H.  Stewart,  Br.  Captain,  2nd  Madras  Nat.  Infantry)  very  fine 


£500-600 


Hopton  Stewart  was  the  son  of  the  Rev  Thomas  Stewart  and  was  bom  at  Douglas  on  the  Isle  of  Man  on  26  November  1 81 0.  He  was  nominated 
for  a  Cadetship  by  H.  St.  C.  Tucker,  Esq.,  at  the  recommendation  of  J.  L.  Williams,  Esq.  He  was  posted  Ensign  in  the  2nd  Madras  Native 
Infantry  on  8  January  1 826  and  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  3  April  1 833.  He  served  in  operations  on  the  Yangtse  Kiang  River  from  August 
1 841  to  1 842  and  was  promoted  Brevet  Captain  on  8  January  1 841 .  Captain  Stewart  died  in  China  at  Chusan  after  the  cessation  of  hostilities  on 
9  May  1845. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  I7MIL/11/43. 
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The  First  China  War  medal  to  Lieutenant  Charles  Kensington,  14th  Madras  N.l. 

China  1842  (C.  Kensington,  Lieut.  14th  Madras  Nat.  Infantry)  nearly  very  fine  £450-500 


Charles  Kensington,  the  son  of  Henry  Warner  Kensington  of  the  Madras  Civil  Service,  was  born  at  Madras  in  1 820.  He  was  nominated  for  a 
Cadetship  in  the  Madras  Seivice  by  J.  Shore,  Esq.,  and  entered  the  Military  Seminary,  Addiscombe,  in  August  1 835.  He  returned  to  India  on  14 
December  1837  and  was  posted  Ensign  in  the  14th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  but  had  to  do  duty  with  the  16th  Madras  N.l.  at  Palaveram  until  a 
vacancy  occurred  in  his  own  corps.  He  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  8  October  1 839  and,  in  1 842,  saw  active  service  with  the  1 4th  Madras 
N.l.  during  operations  on  the  Yangtse  Kiang  River.  In  1 843  he  was  appointed  Quartermaster  and  Interpreter  and  aftervvards  served  as  Adjutant 
to  the  left  wing  of  his  regiment.  Lieutenant  Kensington  drowned  at  Kulladgnee  on  1  August  1851. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  I7MIL/1 1/45. 
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The  First  China  War  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  A.  Hadfield,  37th  Madras  N.l. 

China  1842  (A.  J.  Hadfield,  Br.  Major,  37th  Madras  Nat.  Infantry)  good  very  fine  £600-700 


Alexander  James  Hadfield,  the  son  of  Joseph  Hadfield,  of  Bonchurch,  Isle  of  Wight,  was  born  on  3  December  1 808  and  educated  at  Christ's 
Hospital.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Madras  Army  by  E.  Parry,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  father,  and  sailed  for  India  in  the  Lady 
East.  Posted  Ensign  in  the  37th  Madras  Native  Infantry  in  February  1 827,  he  became  Lieutenant  on  17  November  1 831 .  On  7  January  1841,  in 
the  wake  of  the  long-running  dispute  with  the  Chinese  over  the  importation  of  opium,  Hadfield  was  employed  in  the  assault  and  capture  of  the 
forts  and  batteries  on  the  Chuenpi,  south  of  Canton.  Major  Pratt,  commanding  the  land  forces,  wrote  in  his  despatch:  'I  ordered  two  companies 
of  the  37th  N.l. ...  to  scan  round  a  hill  to  the  right  of  the  advance  where  they  encountered  the  Chinese  in  some  force  and  drove  them  away  with 
much  loss.  Capt.  Duff  commanding  the  corps  speaks  highly  of  the  companies,  which  he  had  supported  by  another  named  Lieut.  Hadfield' 
[Calcutta  Gazette  24  February  1841  &  London  Gazette  7  April  1841). 

Following  the  British  occupation  of  Hong  Kong  in  February  1841,  and  the  arrival  of  considerable  reinforcements  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  who 
took  over  the  military  command,  Hadfield  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Canton  on  26  May.  In  generally  expressing  his  pleasure  at  the  'spirited 
and  steady  conduct'  of  the  37th  Madras  N.L  on  that  day.  Sir  Hugh  further  added: 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  one  Company  under  Lieut.  Hadfield  to  display  these  qualities  in  the  most  praiseworthy  manner.  Having  become  disengaged 
and  unable  to  join  his  corps  during  a  violent  thunder  storm,  he  was  surrounded  by  some  thousand  Chinese  Militia  and  maintained  his  ground, 
altho  from  the  heavy  fall  of  rain  the  men's  firelocks  would  not  go  off,  until  reinforced  by  two  companies  of  Royal  Marines  (from  HMS 
Blenheim]  with  percussion  locks  ...  best  thanks  is  due  to  Lieut.  Hadfield,  &  to  Lieut.  Devering  &  Ensign  Berkeley,  who  zealously  supported  him 
during  this  t^ing  scene.' 


Hadfield  won  further  acclaim  during  the  operations  before  Canton,  when  he  assumed  command  of  a  number  of  troops  'forgotten  by  General 
ough  at  night  time  .  For  his  initiative  on  this  occasion  he  was  mentioned  by  name  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Prime  Minister  Lord 
Stanley,  and  afterwards  in  the  Lords  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 


On  account  of  his  distinguished  service  in  China,  Hadfield  was  considered  worthy  of  promotion  by  Brevet,  but  as  Army  regulations  did  not 
permit  subalterns  to  be  granted  Brevet  rank  for  services  in  the  field  it  was  agreed  that  he  should  receive  a  Brevet  Majority  on  attaining  the 
regimental  raink  of  Captain.  This  was  effected  on  8  July  1 841 ,  the  day  after  he  was  advanced  to  his  Captaincy.  In  April  1 842,  he  was  appointed 
onorary  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenborough  and  his  successors,  and,  in  December  of  that  year,  was  awarded  a 
share  of  twelve  months'  batta  (field  allowance)  for  his  service  in  China.  In  July  1 844,  he  was  appointed  Honorary  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor  of 
Bengal.  Hadfield  returrted  to  regimental  duty  at  Madras  in  1846,  and  was  promoted  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  1 1  November  1851  He 
spent  his  retirement  in  the  Nilgri  Hills,  and  died  on  10  February  1897,  at  Woodcock  Hall,  Ooty. 


Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  l7MILyi1/43  &  58;  lOL  DMILy9/165. 
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The  First  China  War  medal  to  Commander  T.  E.  Rogers,  Bombay  Marine,  thanked  by  Government  and 
presented  with  a  100  guinea  sword  for  his  services  in  command  of  the  Atalanta  in  China 

China  1842  (T.  E.  Rogers,  Commander  H.E.I.C.S.  Atalanta)  nearly  extremely  fine  £800-1000 


Thomas  Eales  Rogers  was  appointed  Midshipman  in  the  Indian  Navy  on  1  October  1 81 8  and  became  Lieutenant  on  24  June  1 824.  He  was 
warmly  remembered  as  a  Midshipman  by  Lieutenant-General  Bayly  of  the  Bombay  Army  for  'turning  out  of  his  cabin',  when  Bayly,  as  a 
young  officer,  was  desperately  sick  during  a  voyage  from  Kishim  to  Bombay.  In  1830  Rogers  was  Assistant  Surveyor  in  the  Palinurus 
(Commander  Robert  Moresby,  I.N.)  during  the  survey  of  the  northern  half  of  the  Red  Sea  from  Suez  to  Jiddah,  but  was  relieved  after  a  year, 
probably  due  to  sickness,  by  Lieutenant  J.  R.  Wellstead,  I.N.  Rogers  was  promoted  First  l.ieutenant  on  27  March  1 827  and  Commander  on  1 3 
December  1837.  In  1 839  the  Court  of  Directors  reduced  the  establishment  of  the  Indian  Navy  and  Rogers  was  one  of  the  officers  who 
accepted  the  Company's  'privilege  of  retiring  from  the  Seivice  ...  on  the  pension  of  the  rank  next  above  that  to  which  they  had  attained'. 

In  1 840,  however,  he  was  in  command  of  the  Atalanta,  a  steam  sloop  of  61  7  tons  and  21 0  horse-power.  Lowe's  History  of  the  Indian  Navy 
describes  the  active  part  played  by  Rogers  in  the  Opium  War:  'In  1840  war  broke  out  with  China,  and  a  large  fleet  and  army  were 
despatched  thither,  a  great  portion  of  the  latter  being  drawn  from  the  three  Presidencies  ...  The  Atalanta  only  arrived  from  sea  on  the  9th  of 
April  1 840,  when  she  was  immediately  fitted  with  heavy  guns,  and  Commander  T.  E.  Rogers  placarded  Bombay  for  'fifty  young  and  active 
sailors,'  to  fill  up  his  complement  of  European  seamen.  The  Ata/anta  sailed  on  the  28th  of  April,  and  arrived  off  Canton  river  on  the  20th  of  June, 
in  company  with  the  Wellesley,  bearing  the  broad  pennant  of  Commodore  Sir  Gordon  Bremer,  and  H.M's  ships  Cruiser,  Algerine  and 
Rattlesnake,  with  eighteen  transports,  having  troops  on  board.  The  Bocca  Tigris  was  blockaded,  and,  on  the  28th  of  June,  Admiral  Elliot, 
Commander-in-Chief,  arrived  in  the  Melville,  seventy-four  guns.  The  first  operation  was  the  capture  of  Chusan,  on  the  5th  of  July,  by  Sir 
Gordon  Bremer.  The  Atalanta,  which  had  been  employed  on  the  previous  day  reconnoitring,  towed  the  Wellesley  into  position,  and,  after  a 
few  broadsides  from  the  fleet,  the  troops  landed  and  took  possession  of  the  works,  upon  which  were  mounted  ninety-one  guns.  In  his  despatch 
to  Admiral  Elliot,  who  arrived  on  the  following  day.  Sir  Gordon  Bremer  does  justice  to  the  'zeal  and  alacrity'  displayed  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Atalanta  and  Queen,  no  less  than  those  of  H.M's  ships.  The  Admiral  says  in  his  despatch  of  the  1  7th  of  July,  that  he  proceeded  to  Ningpo 
on  the  13th,  in  the  Atalanta,  the  squadron,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wellesley,  having  preceded  him,  and,  after  establishing  a  blockade  of  the 
river  returned  to  Chusan.' 

In  January  1 841  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  between  the  British  and  Chinese  commissioners,  but  the  latter's  duplicity  necessitated 
further  forceful  action.  'At  the  capture  of  the  strong  chain  of  forts  defending  Canton,  by  the  military  and  naval  forces  under  Sir  Hugh  Cough, 
between  the  23rd  and  27th  of  May,  the  Atalanta  was  of  great  service  towing  the  boats  and  other  craft  carrying  the  right  column  of  attack,  the 
left  division  being  towed  by  the  Nemesis.  The  Atalanta,  says  Sir  H.  Senhouse,  senior  naval  officer,  'was  then  placed  so  as  to  enlilade  the  line  of 
the  batteries  in  front  of  the  city'  ...  Captain  Warren,  of  the  Hyacinth,  also  says  in  his  despatch  to  Sir  H.  Senhouse,  'I  cannot  conclude  without 
expressing  my  approbation  of  the  steadiness  of  Commander  Rogers,  o(  the  Indian  Navy,  in  conducting  the  Ata/anta  to  her  station.'  Again,  in  a 
despatch  of  2nd  of  June,  he  says:  -  'By  the  indefatigable  attention  of  Commander  Rogers,  of  the  Hon.  Company's  steam  vessel  Atalanta,  who, 
for  three  days,  was  almost  in  constant  motion,  all  the  transports  and  ships  of  war  were  assembled,  excepting  two  of  the  former  which 
grounded.'  The  operations  at  Canton  were  completely  successful,  and  the  forts,  mounting  forty-nine  guns,  were  captured  with  the  loss  of  fifteen 
killed  and  one  hundred  and  twelve  wounded.' 

'On  the  24th  of  August  the  Ata/anta  left  China  with  Sir  Cordon  Bremer,  and  arrived  at  Bombay  on  the  26th  of  September.  Commander  Rogers, 
who  was  suffering  from  ill-health,  had  arrived  at  the  Presidency  shortly  before,  and,  on  the  occasion  of  his  being  placed  in  orders  on  the  2  1st  of 
September,  to  [iroceed  to  Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  the  following  notification  was  issued  from  Bombay  Castle:  -  'The  Hon.  the 
Governor  in  Council  regrets  the  necessity  whic:h  has  compelled  Commander  Roger's  departure  from  China  at  a  juncture  of  such  importance, 
and  desires  to  take  the  occasion  of  recording  his  sense  of  the  distinguished  seivices  of  this  officer,  while  in  command  of  the  Hon.  Company's 
steam  skrop-of-war  Ata/anta,  during  the  recent  operations  in  China.  These  sen/ices,  which  have  bc'en  reported  in  terms  of  marked  approbation 
by  1  ler  Majesty's  Chief  Superintendent,  the  I  Ion,  the  Governor  in  Council  will  have  much  satisfai  tion  in  bringing  to  the  notice  of  the  Hon. 
CJourt  of  Directors.'  The  Court,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  presentixl  Commander  T.  E.  Rogers  with  a  sword  of  the  value  of  one  hundred  guineas 
in  ar  knowlerlgement  of  his  seivices,  and  appoint('d  him  to  the  lucr.itive  post  of  M.ister-Attend.int  at  C.ilcutta.' 
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I  U'  rcliK'cl  Ironi  llii’  Indiiiii  N.ivy  on  I  ( )(  IoIxm'  1841,  .ind  from  lli.il  d.ilc  lo  1 84()  his  .ippoiiilmcnl  was  styled  C  hief  N.iv.il  (Jffk  er  under  the 
C'lovernment  ol  hi'iig.il.  I  rom  I84()  the  siime  post  whir  h  he  c  onlinued  to  hold  wus  tilled  Superintendent  of  the  Murine  Oepcirtment  of  C,cil<  utta. 
It  is  rer orded  that  he  was  responsible  lor  the  iniroduc  tion  of  the  'elecirit  telegraph  into  India'.  I  le  retired  in  (Jdoher  I HSZ,  a  stirring  moment  in 
marine  iitlairs  <it  ( i.ilc  iitta,  tor  ( iapt.iin  I’eel's  Naval  Brig.ide  h.id  just  been  despair  hed  i/p  ( tniniry.  [following  his  second  retirement,  Rogers 
stood  tor  Parliament  .is  the  c  andid.ite  for  l.iskeard  in  April  I  H.'jh,  Me  m.irried  in  I  ddS,  ,ii  ( i.ilc  utta,  fanhiyn  Middleton  who  died  at  the  age  of 
twenty-five  .It  Alipore  on  I.SM.irc  h  184fi. 

Rets:  I  lodson  Index  (NAM);  I  lislory  of  the  Indian  N.ivy  Ih  l  i-IBfiB  (Lowe). 


The  Candahar  campaign  medal  to  Gunner  Thomas  Norton,  Bengal  Foot  Artillery 

Candahar  1842  (Gunner  Thomas  Norton,  4th  Compy.  2ncl  Battn.  Bengal  Foot  Arty.)  fitted  with  silver  clip  and 
straight  bar  suspension,  nearly  extremely  fine  £500-600 


28  medals  for  Candahar  issued  to  this  unit. 

Thomas  Norton  enlisted  in  London  on  4  Ocrtober  1826,  for  unlimited  service  in  the  East  India  Company's  Artillery.  He  was  then  aged  19  years, 
a  native  of  Kenny,  county  Limerick,  and  a  labourer  prior  to  his  enlistment.  He  joined  the  East  India  Company  recruit  depot  at  Broughton 
Barracks,  Chatham,  on  24  October  1 826,  where  he  was  allocated  to  Bengal.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta  on  the  Repulse  on  1 1  May  1 827,  and  was 
subsequently  posted  as  1821  Gunner,  Bengal  Foot  Artillery.  Listed  in  the  muster  of  1  September  1842  as  a  Gunner  in  the  4th  Company  2nd 
Battalion,  Bengal  Artillery,  he  was  transferred  to  the  Bengal  European  Invalids  at  Chunaron  1  December  1845.  Gunner  Thomas  Norton  died 
on  21  April  1852. 

Refs:  lOR  L/MIL/9/3;  L/MILyiO/123;  LyMILyiO/163. 
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The  Candahar  campaign  medal  to  Sowar  Meer  Ally,  1st  Irregular  Cavalry 

Candahar  1842  (Sowar  Meer  Ally,  1st  Irregr.  Cavy.)  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  straight  bar  suspension, 
lacquered,  otherwise  good  very  fine  £400-500 

Ex  John  N.  D.  Stewart  collection,  sold  by  Dowell's  of  Edinburgh,  25  February  1904. 

Only  1  7  medals  to  this  unit  which  later  became  Skinner's  Horse. 
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The  Ghuznee  Cabul  campaign  medal  to  Gunner  John  Walsh,  1st  Troop  Bombay  Horse  Artillery 

Chuznee  Cabul  1842  (Gunner  John  Walsh,  1st  Troop  Horse  Brigade  Bombay  Arty.)  fitted  with  original  steel  clip 
and  bar  suspension,  good  very  fine  £350-450 

138  medals  to  this  unit. 

John  Walsh,  a  native  of  Kilglassin,  Castlebar,  county  Mayo,  enlisted  at  Westminster  on  20  November  1833,  aged  20  years,  for  unlimited 
service  in  the  East  India  Company's  Artillery.  He  joined  the  East  India  Company  recruit  depot  at  Broughton  Barracks,  Chatham,  on  5 
December  1 833,  where  he  was  allocated  to  Bombay.  Walsh  deserted  on  1  January  1 834  but  was  recovered  on  1 1  September  and  tried  by 
district  court  martial  on  1 9  September  1 834.  He  embarked  for  Bombay  on  the  Thomas  Coutls  on  27  February  1835,  where  he  arrived  on  6 
July  and  was  posted  as  Gunner  to  the  Bombay  Horse  Artillery.  He  served  with  the  1st  Troop  Bombay  Horse  Artilery  in  Afghanistan  as  part  of 
Major-General  Nott's  force  that  marched  from  Candahar  on  Ghuznee  and  Cabul  in  August  1 842.  Gunner  John  Walsh  died  on  1 3  September 
1843.  His  estate  of  66  rupees  7  annas  2  pice  was  paid  to  his  widow  Anne  on  31  December  1843. 

Refs:  lOR  tyMIL/9/31;  tyMltyi2/110;  L/Mltyi  2/1 65. 
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The  unique  Defence  of  Kelat-i-Chilzie  group  of  three  to  Major  Thomas  Studdert,  Bombay  Engineers,  Executive 
Engineer  at  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  one  of  eight  British  officers  present  at  the  defence  of  that  place  in  May  1842,  and 
the  only  Engineer  officer  to  receive  the  medal  for  EHyderabad  1843 

(a)  Defence  OF  Keeat-I-Ghilzie  1842  (Lieutt.  T.  Studdert,  Bombay  Engineers)  fitted  with  contemporary  hinged 
silver  bar  suspension 

(b)  Chuznee  Cabul  1842  (Lieutt.  T.  Studdert,  Bombay  Engineers)  fitted  with  contemporary  hinged  silver  bar 
suspension 

(c)  Hyderabad  1843  (Lieutt.  Thos.  Studdert,  Bombay  Engineers),  all  three  fitted  with  gold  ribbon  buckles  and 
contained  in  an  old  fitted  carrying  case,  minor  edge  bruising  and  knocks,  otherwise  better  than  very  fine 

£12000-15000 


Ex  Dalrymple  White  collection  1 946. 

Thomas  George  Studdert,  eldest  son  of  George  Studdert,  Magistrate,  of  Dublin,  and  Letitia,  daughter  of  the  Very  Reverend  Stewart  Blacker,  of 
Carrick-Blacker,  was  born  on  21  March  1 821 .  He  was  educated  at  the  Great  Denmark  Seminary,  Dublin,  Addiscombe  and  Chatham.  He  was 
commissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  in  the  Bombay  Engineers  on  1 1  june  1 830,  and  became  Lieutenant  on  20  August  1 834.  After  a  creditable  period 
as  an  Assistant  Engineer  on  various  works  in  India,  he  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  'Envoy  and  Minister  at  Cabool'  and  ordered  to  join  the 
small  force  at  Kelatd-Ghilzai  as  Executive  Engineer  in  September  1840. 

Following  the  disastrous  retreat  of  the  British  from  Cabul  in  january  1842,  Ghuznee  was  retaken  by  the  Afghans,  and  the  isolated  garrison  at 
Kelatd-Ghilzai  was  invested.  The  garrison  consisted  of  600  of  the  Shah's  3rd  Infantry,  three  companies  of  the  43rd  N.L,  forty  European 
Artillery,  twenty-three  Bombay  Sappers  and  Miners,  Lieutenant  Studdert  and  seven  other  British  officers,  all  under  the  command  of  Captain 
)ohn  Halket  Craigie. 

Inspite  of  'cold  and  privation  unequalled  by  any  of  the  troops  in  Afghanistan',  the  garrison  put  up  a  successful  defence  through  the  whole  winter 
till  relieved  in  June  1 842.  The  total  strength  of  the  garrison  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzai,  situated  about  eighty  miles  north  east  of  Candahar,  was  fifty-five 
Europeans  and  877  natives.  On  21  May  1842  the  garrison  repulsed  a  particularly  determined  attack  by  some  6,000  Afghans. 

'Khelat-i-Ghilzai  was  attacked  at  a  quarter  before  four  o'clock',  reported  Craigie,  'The  enemy  advanced  to  the  assault  in  the  most  determined 
manner,  each  column  consisting  of  upwards  of  2,000  men,  provided  with  30  scaling  ladders,  but  after  an  hour's  fighting  were  repulsed  and 
driven  down  the  hill,  losing  five  standards,  one  of  which  was  planted  three  times  in  one  of  the  embrasures  ...  The  greatest  gallantry  and 
coolness  were  displayed  by  every  commissioned  and  non-commissioned  officer,  and  private  (both  European  and  Native)  engaged  in  meeting 
the  attack  of  the  enemy,  several  of  whom  were  bayoneted  on  top  of  the  sandbags  forming  our  parapets  ..." 

Studdert  and  his  comrades  were  finally  relieved  by  Colonel  G.  P.  Wymer  operating  out  of  Candahar  during  General  Nott's  fluid  defence. 
.Studdert  ihereafler  partici|Wted  in  Nott's  march  to  Cabul  in  Se|3tember  and  the  destruaion  of  the  great  bazaar  before  withdrawing  to  India 

In  1 842-44  Studdert  was  with  Major-General  Sir  Charles  Napier's  8,000-strong  force,  which  annexed  part  of  northern  Scinde,  as  assistant  to 
the  Chief  Engineer,  Major  Charles  Waddingtcrn,  Bombay  Engineers.  He  became  Captain  on  9  October  1 848,  Major  on  1 1  November  1 853, 
and  flied  in  Dublin  on  2!i  OrTober  1855. 

Refs:  I  lodson  Index  (NAM);  The  Military  Engineer  in  India  (Sandes);  Sieges  and  Defences  of  Fortified  Places,  Royal  Engineers  lournal,  Vol  XX, 
1914. 
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The  Defence  of  Kelat-i-Ghilzie  medal  to  Gunner  John  Moy,  4th  Comp.  2nd  Batt.  Bengal  Artillery 

Defence  of  Kelat-I-Chilzie  1842  (Gunner  John  Moy,  4th  Compy.  2ncl  Batt.  Arty.)  fitted  with  steel  clip  and  bar 
suspension,  a  little  rubbing  and  edge  bruising,  otherwise  very  fine  £4000-5000 


A  total  of  only  55  medals  awarded  to  European  recipients,  including  one  officer  and  43  men  from  the  4th  Company  2nd  Battalion,  Bengal 
Artillery. 
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The  Cabul  campaign  medal  to  Captain  Joseph  Greenwood,  31st  Regiment,  author  of  Narrative  of  the  late 
Victorious  Campaign  in  Afghanistan' 

Cabul  1842  {Lieut.  J.  Greenwood,  31st  Regt.)  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension,  nearly 
extremely  fine  £600-700 


Joseph  Greenwood  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  H.M's  31st  Regiment  of  Foot  on  6  May  1836  and  was  promoted  Lieutenant  on  27  October 
1839.  In  August  1842  he  took  part  in  Brigadier  Monteath's  expedition  against  the  Shinwaris,  being  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  tribesmen  at 
Mazenia.  Thereafter  he  set  out  with  the  army  under  Major-General  Pollock  for  Cabul.  No  opposition  was  encountered  during  the  first  portion 
of  the  advance,  but  on  8  September,  on  leaving  Surk-ab  for  Jagdalak,  the  Afghans  attacked  the  rear  guard  in  force.  Greenwood,  who  was 
ordered  by  Monteath  to  take  post  in  a  breastwork  over  looking  the  Jagdalak  Pass,  had  a  grand  view,  and  was  able  to  write  the  following 
account  which  afterwards  appeared  in  his  Narrative  of  the  late  Victorious  Campaign  in  Afghanistan: 

'From  thesungah  (breastwork)  of  which  I  had  taken  possession,  I  could  see  our  gallant  little  rear-guard  coming  leisurely  along  the  road  in  rear 
of  the  long  line  of  camels,  literally  enveloped  in  fire  and  smoke.  Clouds  of  Ghilzees  were  following  it  up,  and  the  rattling  of  their  jezails  was 
incessant.  Ever  and  anon  a  party  of  the  soldiers  would  be  sent  out,  and  I  could  see  them  driving  the  enemy  before  them  like  sheep.  They  again, 
however,  returned  to  the  attack  as  soon  as  the  pursuit  was  discontinued,  and  although  numbers  of  them  were  continually  dropping  under  the 
well  directed  fire  of  our  men,  still  they  came  on  like  so  many  devils  ...  In  about  two  hours  the  whole  of  the  baggage  was  got  through  while  we 
kept  the  enemy  off  by  constant  fire  on  them  from  our  position.  The  rear-guard,  having  effectually  routed  the  Afghans  with  whom  they  had  so 
long  sustained  the  arduous  and  bloody  contest  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe,  effeaed  its  junction  with  us.  They  had  suffered  severely, 
and  their  gallant  leader  had  his  horse  wounded  in  two  places  under  him,  but  the  enemy  had  received  a  severe  lesson.' 

A  week  later  on  1 3  September,  Greenwood  was  present  at  the  successful  action  in  the  Tazeane  Pass  and  two  days  later  he  entered  Cabul  with 
the  Army  of  Revenge.  Greenwood's  book  was  published  in  London  by  Henry  Colburn  in  1844.  He  became  Captain  on  23  April  1858,  and  was 
on  the  unattached  list  the  following  year.  His  death  is  recorded  in  Hart's  Army  List  for  1 862. 

Ref:  History  of  the  31st  Foot  &  70th  Foot  subsequently  1st  and  2nd  Battalions,  The  East  Surrey  Regiment,  Vol  I,  (Pearse);  Narrative  of  the  late 
Victorious  Campaign  in  Afghanistan  (Greenwood);  Hart's  Army  List,  1859,  1862. 
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The  Cabul  and  Defence  of  Jellalabad  campaign  medals  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Cunningham,  Madras 
Infantry  and  Broadfoot's  Sappers,  who  won  distinction  as  field-engineer  in  the  defence  of  Jellalabad 


(a)  Cabul  1842  (Lieut:  Francis  Cunningham,  23rd  Madras  Light  Inf:  Broadfoot's  Sappers)  contemporary  engraved 
naming,  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension 

(b)  Defence  OF  J ELLALABAD  1842,  Flying  Victory  (Lieut:  Francis  Cunningham,  23rd  Madras  Light  Inf:  Broadfoot's 
Sappers)  contemporary  engraved  naming,  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension,  good  very  fine 

£2500-3000 


Francis  Cunningham  was  the  youngest  son  of  the  distinguished  author  and  poet  Allan  Cunningham  (1 784-1 842)  and  younger  brother  of  Captain 
Joseph  Cunningham  (See  Lot  46),  the  'historian  of  the  Sikhs'.  Fie  was  born  on  31  August  1 820,  was  educated  under  the  Rev  James  Wilkie  at 
Twickenham,  and  was  nominated  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Madras  Engineers  by  John  Locke,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  father.  He 
entered  Addiscombe  in  1837  but  resigned  from  the  Seminary  the  same  year  for  a  direct  appointment  in  the  Madras  Infantry.  Before  leaving 
England,  he  was  briefed  by  the  sculptor  Sir  Francis  Chantrey  in  the  intricacies  of  erecting  at  Madras  his  recently  completed  equestrian  statue 
of  Sir  Thomas  Munro.  By  arrangement  with  the  authorities  Cunningham  sailed  with  the  statue  in  the  Asia  on  28  February  1 838.  He  was 
commissioned  Ensign  on  24  April  and  arrived  at  Madras  on  25  August. 


Having  executed  his  brief  in  Madras,  he  was  ordered  to  duty  with  the  19th  aciras  N.l.  and,  on  30  January  1839  was  promoted  Lieutenant.  In 
November  he  joined  the  headquarters  of  his  own  corps,  the  23rd  Madras  N.l.  at  Barrackpore  but,  in  September  1840,  was  appointed 
Quartermaster  to  a  force  of  Shah  Soojah-ool-Moolk's  Sappers  and  Miners,  commanded  by  Major  George  Broadfoot,  a  Bengal  Engineer  who 
had  another  assistant  from  the  Madras  Army,  Lieutenant  S.  C.  C.  Orr.  When  speaking  of  his  two  subalterns  Broadfoot  would  refer  to  them  as 
'My  two  Mulls'.  Officers  of  the  Madras  Army  were  known  as  'Mulls',  from  mulmull,  a  fabric  in  which  the  East  India  Company  once  traded,  or 
possibly  from  mulligatawny  soup,  whereas  Bengal  officers  were  'Qui-hyes',  from  the  custom  of  shouting  'Koi  hai  ?'  meaning  'Is  anyone  there 
?  to  summon  a  servant,  and  Bombay  officers  'Ducks'  after  the  dried  fish  sometimes  eaten  with  curry. 

In  October  1 841 ,  Cunningham  left  Cabul  and  caught  up  with  Broadfoot  and  his  Sappers  who  were  returning  to  India  with  Sir  Robert  Sale's 
brigade.  By  this  time  however  the  country  was  on  the  brink  of  revolt.  On  the  29th,  shortly  after  the  main  body  of  Sale's  column  had  set  off 
from  Jagdalak,  the  Chilzais  fell  upon  the  baggage  and  the  rear  guard.  The  Sapper  company  looking  out  for  the  enemy  were  picketing  the 
heights,  but  five  Sapper  orderlies  followed  Braodfoot,  Cunningham,  Sergeant-Major  Kelly,  and  two  infantry  officers  in  a  charge  which 
checked  the  swordsmen  and  saved  several  hundreds  of  men  and  most  of  the  baggage  from  destruction'.  Nevertheless,  Sale  lost  some  1 20 
men  in  this  affair  and  on  reaching  Candamak  on  the  30th  prepared  to  defend  the  place.  On  10  November,  however,  he  received  an  urgent 
appeal  from  the  British  Envoy  to  return  to  Cabul.  A  council  of  war  was  held  and  by  a  majority  it  was  agreed  that  the  force  should  garrison 
Jellalabad  instead.  Next  day  Cunningham  was  sent  with  Sergeant-Major  Kelly  and  a  party  of  30  Sappers  to  destroy  the  fort  at  Mamoo  Khel, 
and  was  subsequently  brought  to  the  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Sale  for  his  conduct  in  the  'trying  circumstances  and  amidst  so  many  obstacles'. 
Thereafter,  Cunningham  was  present  at  the  defence  of  Jellalabad  from  November  1841  to  April  1842.  On  1 1  March  1842,  he  took  part  in  the 
sally  made  by  a  detachment  under  Colonel  Dennie  to  defeat  a  suspected  attempt  by  the  enemy  to  drive  a  mine  under  the  defences.  In  this 
encounter  Broadfoot  records  that  two  of  his  companies  were  closely  engaged,  and  'that  Orr,  Cunningham,  Kelly  and  Bruen  were  conspicuous 
when  the  Sappers  repulsed  a  charge  of  cavalry  while  retiring  into  Jellalabad'.  For  work  in  assisting  the  Garrison  Engineer  during  the  siege 
Cunningham  was  again  brought  to  the  favourable  notice  of  Sir  Robert  Sale. 


In  August  1842,  Cunningham  took  part  in  General  Pollock's  advance  on  Cabul  and  was  present  at  the  successful  action  in  the  Tazeane  Pass 
which  operied  the  road  to  Cabul  in  September.  In  his  despatch  of  the  14th,  Pollock  wrote:  'the  slaughter  was  considerable  and  the  fight 
continued  during  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  the  enemy  appearing  resolved  that  we  should  not  ascend  the  Haft  KotuI,  one  spirit  seemed  to 
persuade  all,  and  a  determination  to  conquer  the  obstinate  resistance  of  the  enemy;  who  were  at  length  forced  from  their  numerous  and  strong 
Sann'ers'nms  ‘fe  Haft  KotuI;  giving  three  cheers  when  they  reached  the  summit.  Here  Lieut.  Cunningham  with  a  party  of 

ICaT  It  r  m 2*^  pounder  Howitzer  and  limber,  carrying  off  the  draft  Bullocks' 

(Calcutta  Gazette  30  October  1842  and  London  Gazette  24  November  1842). 

In  March  1844  Cunningham  was  appointed  an  assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Mysore,  and  later  was  placed  by  Lord  Ellenborough  on  the 

r„CiS’r;r,"„  r  "  "  if  “r-  '“'T'  ""  umN  ,«irer„e°  .tTaS 

romrni.i  r  I  ®  r  n  '  literary  career  as  a  regular  contributor  to  the  Saturday  Review  and  as  a 

™Sngnon  Colonel  Cunningham  died  on  3  December  1 875  at  1 8  Clarendon  Road, 


Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM); 


Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography;  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  Dictionary  of  National  Biography:  lOt  L'MIL  1 1,46, 
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The  Defence  of  Jellalabad  medals  to  Lieutenant-General  G.  G.  C.  Stapylton,  13th  Light  Infantry,  believed  to 
have  been  the  last  survivor  of  the  'Illustrious  Garrison'  at  Jellalabad 

(a)  Defence  OF  jELi  ALABAD  1842,  Mural  Crown  (Lt.  G.  G.  C.  Stapylton,  13th  Regt.)  contemporary  engraved 
naming,  fitted  with  steel  clip  and  bar  suspension 

(b)  Defence  of  Jellalabad  1842,  Flying  Victory  (Lieut.  G:  G:  C:  Stapylton  13th  Regt.)  officially  impressed 

naming,  fitted  with  straight  silver  bar  suspension,  contact  marks,  otherwise  good  very  fine  £3000-4000 


Ex  Captain  Hamilton  (Sotheby  July  1891)  and  Caskell  collection  1 91 1 . 

Granville  George  Chetwynd  Stapylton  was  born  on  22  March  1823,  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  H.M's  13th  Regiment  on  15  June  1839. 
In  November  of  that  year  he  sailed  from  Gravesend  with  a  detachment  of  ninety  men  to  join  the  regiment,  then  on  active  service  in 
Afghanistan.  He  arrived  at  Calcutta,  via  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  on  21  July  1 840.  He  then  proceeded  by  boat  to  Cawnpore,  whence  he 
marched  to  Cabul  via  Meerut,  Frozepore,  Peshawar  and  jellalabad,  finally  reaching  his  regiment  after  a  journey  of  seventeen  months  on  21 
April  1841 ,  By  the  time  he  arrived,  the  13th  Light  Infantry  had  been  in  Afghanistan  for  nearly  three  years  and  in  the  autumn  of  1841  was  put 
under  orders  to  return  to  India.  The  country  between  Jellalabad  and  Cabul  had  recently  become  disturbed  after  allowances  paid  to  the  local 
chiefs  for  keeping  the  peace  along  the  line  of  communication  had  been  discontinued.  But  nevertheless  the  tribesmen's  behaviour  was  not 
considered  serious  and,  in  October  1 841 ,  Major-General  Sir  Robert  Sale's  Brigade,  comprising  the  1 3th  Light  Infantry,  four  companies  of 
Sappers  and  Miners,  two  guns  under  Captain  Augustus  Abbott  (Ritchie  1-58),  and  some  cavalry  set  off  for  India. 

En  route,  however.  Sale  was  asked  to  clear  the  Khoord-Cabul  Pass  of  tribesmen,  who  had  inflicted  heavy  casualties  on  a  small  force  of  the 
35th  Native  infantry  and  two  guns  under  Lieutenant-Colonel  Monteath  at  Bootkhak  on  the  night  of  the  10th.  Accordingly,  Stapylton  was  present 
two  days  later,  when  the  combined  forces  of  Sale  and  Monteath  proceeded  to  force  the  Khoord-Cabul  at  daybreak.  The  general  situation, 
however,  continued  to  worsen,  and,  with  the  revolt  in  Cabul,  the  tribesmen  became  increasingly  aggressive.  Stapylton  thus  proceeded  with 
Sale's  Brigade  in  the  march  to  Jellalabad,  taking  part  in  the  forcing  of  the  Tazeane  and  jagdalak  Passes  and  the  reduction  of  the  fort  at  Mamoo 
Khel.  Then  finally  with  the  country  in  open  revolt.  Sale  decided  to  take  refuge  in  Jellalabad,  which  was  duly  garrisoned  on  1 3  November  and 
was  immediately  invested  by  Afghan  forces  under  Akbar  Khan. 

Stapylton  served  throughout  the  five  month  long  'heroic  defence  of  Jellalabad',  taking  part  in  the  sorties  of  14  November  and  1  December 
1 841 , 1 1  March,  24  March  and  1  April  1 842.  He  was  also  engaged  in  the  action  of  7  April  when  the  Jellalabad  garrison  finally  broke  out  and 
drove  off  the  besieging  Afghans.  Following  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  from  India  under  Major-General  Sir  George  Pollock,  Stapylton  took 
part  in  the  storming  of  the  Jagdalak  heights,  the  general  action  at  Tazeane,  and  the  recapture  of  Cabul.  The  regimental  history  of  the  13th 
(Somerset)  Light  Infantry  states  that  Stapylton  ‘left  on  record  a  most  interesting  diary',  privately  published  in  1982  as  Diary  and  Related 
Documents  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  G.  R.  Chetwynd  Stapylton, 

Having  been  promoted  Lieutenant  on  13  January  1842,  Stapylton  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  1848  and  appointed  A.D.C.  to 
General  Sir  William  Comm.  He  then  transferred  to  the  98th  Foot  and  was  promoted  Major  in  September  1857.  Three  years  later  he  became 
Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  32nd  Light  Infantry  and  was  successively  advanced  to  the  ranks  of  Colonel  in  1865,  Major-General  in  1870,  and 
Honorary  Lieutenant-General  in  1881  on  his  retirement.  On  23  September  1896  he  was  made  Colonel  of  the  Queen's  (Royal  West  Surrey) 
Regiment.  I  le  <ilso  held  ihe  Regimental  Colonelcy  of  ihe  32nd  (Duke  of  Cornwall's)  Light  Infantry  from  1902.  General  Chetwynd-Stapylton, 
latterly  of  7  West  Eaton  Place,  Belgravia,  married  Lady  Barbara  Emily  Maria  Leeson,  the  daughter  of  the  4th  Earl  of  Milltown.  He  died  aged 
ninety-twf)  on  27  April  1 91 5  and  was  believed  to  be  the  last  .survivor  of  the  Illustrious  Garrison  at  Jellalabad 

Refs:  Who  Was  Who  1 897-1 9 1 6;  Army  List  1 899;  I  listory  of  Ihe  Somerset  Light  Infantry  (Everett), 
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The  Scinde  C.B.  group  of  three  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  C.  H.  Delamain,  C.B.,  commanding  the  3rd  Bombay  Light 
Cavalry 

(a)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  C.B.,  breast  badge  in  gold  and  enamels,  unmarked  but  of 
good  quality  unofficial  manufacture,  slightly  smaller  than  standard,  with  gold  swivel-ring  suspension  but 
lacking  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Chuznee  Cabul  1842,  unnamed  as  issued 

(c)  Hyderabad  1843  (Captn.  C.  H.  Delamain,  3rd  Lt.  Cavy.)  contemporary  engraved  naming,  contained  in  an  old 

fitted  display  case  with  ivorine  label,  good  very  fine  £3000-4000 


Charles  Henry  Delamain,  the  son  of  Henry  Delamain,  was  born  at  Marylebone  on  31  January  1  796.  Before  entering  the  Company's  service, 
he  held  a  commission  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  York  Chasseurs  from  June  1 81 4.  He  was  nominated  for  the  Bombay  Cavalry  by  J.  Cotton,  Esq.,  on 
the  recommendation  of  John  Atkins,  Esq.,  and  was  posted  Cornet  in  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  on  4  January  1 824.  He  arrived  in  India  aboard  the 
Royal  George  on  21  May  having  been  promoted  Lieutenant  en  voyage. 

In  1 834,  while  serving  in  charge  of  the  Commissariat  Department  at  Rajcote,  he  incurred  the  censure  of  the  Commissary  General  for  buying 
hay  at  an  exorbitant  rate  from  several  private  individuals  who  had  cornered  the  market.  He  was  relieved  of  his  post  the  following  year  and 
was  directed  to  rejoin  his  regiment  as  interpreter.  In  February,  however,  he  was  placed  in  command  of  a  detachment  of  200  infantry,  a  wing 
of  cavalry  and  1  50  Gwiswar  Horse  'which  marched  to  attack  one  of  three  parties  in  Arms  in  the  Mayhee  Caunta'.  On  the  1  7th,  'the 
detachment  reached  Nuralee  near  Edur,  at  the  former  of  which  places  the  insurgents  were  said  to  be  encamped,  but  it  was  found  they  had 
retreated  to  Gotah  two  miles  off,  whither  Captn.  Delamain  pursued  them,  and  took  the  town,  after  a  desperate  resistance.'  Unfortunately, 
Delamain  s  force  suffered  considerable  casualties  in  this  encounter  due  to  inaccurate  intelligence  supplied  by  the  Assistant  to  the  Political 
Commissioner  at  Gujerat,  one  Mr  Erskine.  In  March  1835,  Delamain  took  part  in  an  attack  on  the  village  of  Kanara  and  was  afterv\'ards 
thanked  in  the  report  of  the  senior  officer  present. 

In  April  1842,  he  took  part  in  operations  in  Afghanistan  and  was  mentioned  in  Brigadier  England's  despatch  for  his  part  in  an  attack  against  an 
enemy  position  on  the  28th:  '...  after  a  short  resistance  Ithe  enemy)  fled  into  the  rugged  mountains  in  their  rear  leaving  their  standards  and 
being  closely  and  gallantly  pursued  by  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  under  Captn.  Delamain'  {CalcuUa  Gazette  5  July  1842  and  London  Gazette  6 
September  1842).  On  28  August,  he  was  involved  in  a  bloody  skirmish  near  Ghuznee  'in  which  Captns.  Bury  &  Reeves  of  the  Rest,  under  his 
command  together  with  sixteen  troopers  were  killed.' 


In  1843,  Delannain  served  in  the  Scinde  Campaign  and  was  present  with  John  Jacob,  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  the  champion  of  Indian  irregular 
caval^,  at  the  battle  of  Hyderabad,  fought  in  the  suburb  of  Dubba  on  24  March.  These  tw-o  officers,  seeing  'no  signs  of  turbans  or  flourishing 
swords  from  that  part  o  the  embankment  immediately  in  their  front  on  the  left  wing  of  the  enemy,  assumed,  correctly,  that  it  was  not  held.  \t 
seems  that  they  persuaded  Major  Matinee  Stack,  the  ineffective  officer  commanding  their  cavalry  brigade,  to  order,  without  reference  to 

Napier,  an  immediate  charge.  This  he  did. 

eHH  fSi'^nTHh  ''^“/^Siments,  some  850  strong,  galloped  across  the  two  unoccupied  canal  embankments  (the  first 

g  feet,  and  the  second  seventeen  feet  high),  until  they  came  upon  the  enemy's  real  left  wing,  lining  a  single  embanked  channel  They  at 
once  brought  ti,3  the, r  right  shoulders  and  charged  straight  a,  it.  In  a  few  mm.ents  the  Baluchi  le't  was'complete  y  ove  run  SpeSi  i 

w  slrTuerf^  "  r  •  THIS  fled  a,  once  and 

r  T  t.  Muhammad  himself  was  on  the  point  of  capture,  when  Rattle  the 

second-in-command,  chec:ked  the  pursuit  to  prevent  the  cavalry  becoming  too  widely  dispersed.'  P  -  en  cattle, 
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Sir  Charles  Napier  reported:  the  Enemy  was  perceived  to  move  from  his  centre  in  considerable  bodies  apparently  retreating  unable  to 
sustain  the  cross  fire  of  the  British  Artillery  on  seeing  which  Major  Stack  at  the  head  of  the  3rd  Cavalry  under  the  command  of  Captn. 
Delamain  and  the  Scinde  Horse  under  command  of  Captn.  Jacob  made  a  brilliant  charge  upon  the  enemy's  left  flank  crossing  the  nullah  and 
cutting  down  the  retreating  enemy  for  several  miles'  [London  Gazette  6  June  1 843). 

For  his  services  in  the  conquest  of  Scinde,  Delamain  was  promoted  Major  on  4  July  1843  and  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  (London 
Gazette  4  July  1 843).  He  was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  August  1 850,  and  continued  with  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry  until  January  1 851  when 
he  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  the  1st  Cavalry.  From  1852  until  his  retirement  in  April  1 854,  he  commanded  of  the  Rajpootana  Field  Force. 
Colonel  Delamain  died  at  Dinan  in  France  on  19  June  1870. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  L/MIL/12/69;  History  of  the  British  Cavalry  (Anglesey). 


The  Gwalior  campaign  star  to  Major  G.  L.  Christie,  2nd  in  Command  of  the  3rd  Foot  at  the  battle  of  Punniar 

PUNNIAR  Star  1 843  (Major  C.  L.  Christie,  H.M.  3rd  Regt.)  fitted  with  a  contemporary  silver  ring  suspension, 
nearly  extremely  fine  £1000-1200 


Ex  Bob  Brett  collection  Sept  99  £900 

Custavus  Logie  Christie  was  appointed  Ensign,  by  purchase,  in  the  3rd  Foot  on  20  June  1 822;  Lieutenant,  25  March  1 826;  Captain,  by  purchase, 
1  7  January  1 828;  Brevet-Major,  23  November  1 841 ;  Major,  1 4  October  1 842. 

From  August  1821,  detachments  of  the  3rd  Foot  were  detailed  to  accompany  batches  of  convicts  to  New  South  Wales  where  penal  settlements 
had  only  recently  been  established,  the  first  party  leaving  in  October  of  that  year.  Thereafter,  at  intervals  varying  according  to  the  number  of 
convicts  collected  and  the  shipping  available,  parties  of  the  Buffs  set  off  from  Deptford  on  their  voyage  to  Australia.  Ensign  Christie  arrived  in 
Sydney  with  the  last  of  these  parties  in  August  1 823,  accompanied  by  Captain  S.  J.  Cotton  and  43  men,  who  brought  with  them  the  Colours  of 
the  Regiment.  Christie  served  in  Australia  until  1827  when  he  returned  to  England,  on  account  of  sickness,  until  1831  when  he  rejoined  the 
regiment  in  India.  He  was  granted  a  years  leave  during  1 842-43,  returning  to  India  in  time  to  participate  in  the  Gwalior  Campaign. 

As  second-in-command  of  the  Buffs,  Major  Christie  was  present  at  the  action  near  Punniar  on  29  December  1 843.  The  Buffs,  together  with 
some  Sappers  &  Miners,  were  in  advance  of  the  column  under  Major-General  Grey,  which  was  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  column  under 
General  Sir  Hugh  Gough.  The  village  of  Punniar  was  to  be  the  meeting  point  of  the  two  columns,  and  having  made  a  detour  to  avoid  a 
defensible  pass,  Grey's  column  began  to  reach  this  area  in  the  late  afternoon  of  the  29lh.  As  the  Buffs  and  the  native  Sappers  &  Miners  set 
about  making  camp,  cannon  shot  began  to  whizz  in  from  some  unpicqueted  hills  on  their  right.  At  the  same  lime  some  native  cavalry  arrived 
in  camp  crying  out  that  the  rear  guard  was  being  attacked  by  the  Mahrattas. 

Without  waiting  for  any  orders,  Lieut-Colonel  Clunie,  commanding  the  Buffs,  mustered  his  men  by  bugle  call  and  led  them  towards  the  flash  of 
the  guns,  followed  by  a  company  of  the  native  Sappers  &  Miners.  He  drove  the  berobed  Mahrattas  back  on  to  a  ridge,  where  they  could  be 
seen  in  enormous  numbers,  and  attacked  without  hesitation,  although  not  without  support  from  his  artillery.  A  wild  deluge  of  fire  fell  on  the 
advancing  redcoats  and  their  more  sombrely  clad  companions.  They  came  on  with  jaws  set,  and  at  the  first  thrust  of  bayonet  the  Mahratta  host 
rlisintegrated,  some  running  away  but  some  fighting  like  tigers.  At  least  eleven  cannon  were  captured  by  the  Buffs  and  turned  against  the  foe 
under  the  direction  of  a  saftper  officer.  But  the  ridge  still  teemed  with  fire-spouting  forms  on  either  side,  and  the  Buffs  were  cheered,  after  they 
had  been  battling  for  an  hour,  to  see  the  50lh  Regiment  and  two  Indian  battalions  come  up  on  their  right.  The  Mahrattas  were  properly  put  to 
flight  ntjw  and  c  hivvied  by  bayonet,  lance,  and  shell  until  the  fall  of  darkness.  Seventeen  Buffs  lay  dead,  a  captain  and  three  colour-sergeants 
among  them,  and  fifty-four  were  wounded.  Clunie  won  high  and  generous  tribute  from  the  neglectftil  Grey  'for  the  gallant  and  judicious 
manner  in  whir  h  he  took  his  regiment  intt)  .iction,'  and  was  subser|uenlly  rewarded  with  a  C.B.  Major  Christie,  for  his  part,  was  rewarded 
wilha  Brevet  Lieutenant  Colonelcy,  but  retired  shrrrtly  afterwards  by  lln' sak' of  his  commission  somi'time  during  1845. 

Ref:  Historical  R(>t orris  tjf  the  Buffs  (Knight). 
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The  Punniar  star  to  Private  Thomas  Shea,  H.M.'s  40th  Foot 

PUNNiAR  Star  1843  (Private  Thomas  Shea,  H.M.  40th  Regt.)  fitted  with  original  brass  hook  suspension,  nearly 
extremely  fine  £400-450 


Thomas  Shea  was  born  at  Mallow,  county  Cork,  in  1819,  and  was  a  shoe  maker  by  trade.  He  enlisted  into  the  40th  Regiment  at  Cork  on  1 5 
December  1 840,  aged  21  years.  He  embarked  for  service  in  India  late  in  1 841 ,  and  in  1 842  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  campaign  in 
Afghanistan,  including  operations  around  Candahar  and  Chuznee  and  the  advance  to  Cabul.  His  presence  at  the  battle  of  Punniar  at  the  end  of 
the  following  year,  whilst  the  remainder  of  his  regiment  fought  at  Maharajpoor,  1 2  miles  distant,  is  thought  to  have  arisen  from  his  being 
appointed  an  orderly  to  an  attached  officer  serving  with  the  army  of  General  Grey. 

On  31  October  1844,  Shea  volunteered  into  the  28th  Regiment  but  was  deemed  medically  unfit  after  an  inspection  in  July  1848  and 
recommended  for  discharge.  He  embarked  for  England  in  August  1848,  and  on  arrival  there  was  admitted  to  Chatham  Hospital,  where  he 
remained  for  44  days.  He  was  finally  discharged  at  Plymouth  on  2  October  1 848,  and  awarded  a  pension  of  6d  per  day  for  a  limited  period  of 
18  months  only. 

Refs:  WO  1 2/5354/5;  WO  97/475. 
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The  Maharajpoor  star  to  Private  John  Bird,  H.M.'s  40th  Foot 

Maharajpoor  Star  1 843  (Private  John  Bird,  H.M.  40th  Regt.)  fitted  with  contemporary  'clasped  hand'  silver  bar 
suspension  as  sometimes  found  to  this  regiment,  very  fine  £400-450 


Private  John  Bird  transferred  from  H.M's  40th  Regiment  to  H.M's  53rd  on  1 2  September  1 845,  his  new  regimental  number  being  2352.  He 
died  on  service  at  Ferozeporeon  20  December  1 846. 

Ref:  WO  12/6359 
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The  important  famHy  group  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  G.  W.  Curtis,  C.B.,  Indian  Army,  and  his  wife  Mary  Grace 
'TordTnenlo'ro'Lgh"  “  ■"  -  »Pecial  Cold  Slar 


(a)  The  most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bafh  (Military)  C.B.,  breast  badge  in  22  cara 
hallmarked  London  1815,  makers  mark  IE,  with  original  wide  swivel-ring  suspension 
suspension  brooch  ^ 

IW  CHUZNEE  1839,  unnamed  and  lilted  will,  contemporary  replacement  bar  suspension 

(cl  Maharaipoor  star  1843  (Captain  |.  C,  W.  Curbs,  3711,  Regt,  Native  Inlanlry)  lilted  wilt 
oar  suspension  ' 


gold  and  enamels, 
ribbon  buckle  and 


contemporary  silver 
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(d)  SuTLE)  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  2  clasps,  Ferozeshuhur,  Sobraon  (Major  J:  C:  W:  Curtis,  37th  Regt.  N:l:) 

(e)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Coojerat  (Captn.  &  Bt.  Lt.  Col.  J.  G.  W.  Curtis,  D.A.C.C.  Bengal 
Army) 

(0  The  Maharajpore  Cold  Star  presented  by  Lord  Ellenborouch  to  Mrs  Grace  Curtis,  six  pointed  solid  gold 
fluted  star,  with  appilque  silver  star  of  six  points  each  set  with  three  small  diamonds,  the  gold  centre  finely 
enamelled  with  an  Indian  elephant  with  inscription  around  'Maharajpore.  29  Dec:  1843',  the  reverse  centre  of 
the  star  glazed  and  containing  a  small  lock  of  hair,  fitted  with  small  integral  ring  for  suspension  and  contained 
in  a  contemporary  Hunt  &  Roskell  Ltd  fitted  case,  minor  enamel  chips  to  the  wreaths  of  the  C.B.  as  usual,  a  few 
edge  bruises  to  the  medals,  otherwise  generally  good  very  fine  £8000-10000 


James  Cray  William  Curtis  was  the  son  of  Joseph  Curtis  of  Cross  Avenue,  Booterstown,  Co.  Dublin,  and  was  born  on  1 0  January  1 809.  He  was 
nominated  a  Cadet  for  the  Bengal  Infantry  by  John  Muspratt,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  a  relation,  William  Curtis,  Esq.  He  arrived  in 
india  on  28  October  1827  and  was  appointed  Ensign  on  17  June  1828.  Posted  to  the  the  61st  Native  Infantry  he  was  transferred  to  the  36th  N.l. 
on  2  May  1828,  and  to  the  37th  N.l.  two  months  later.  Affairs  in  Chancery  demanded  his  presence  in  England  soon  after,  and  he  was  granted 
furlough  commencing  on  1  7  January  1829.  On  19  January  1831  he  married,  at  Dublin,  Mary  Grace,  the  youngest  daughter  of  John  Shaw  of 
Bohomer,  Co.  Dublin,  and  returned  to  India  with  his  bride  in  Ortober  of  that  year. 

Promoted  Lieutenant  in  February  1 833,  Curtis  rejoined  his  regiment  in  June  and  was  subsequently  appointed  Interpreter  and  Quartermaster.  In 
1 838  he  was  attached  to  the  2nd  Brigade,  1  st  Infantry  Division,  Army  of  the  Indus,  and  served  with  the  Commissariat  Department  during  the 
invasion  of  Afghanistan.  On  23  July  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Chuznee,  and  subsequently  shared  in  the  Chuznee  Prize.  Advanced  to  the 
rank  of  Captain  in  January  1 842,  he  next  took  part  in  the  Gwalior  Campaign,  serving  as  Sub-Assistant  Commissary-General.  Accompanied  by 
Mrs  Curtis  (qv),  he  crossed  the  border  into  the  Mahratta  state  of  Gwalior  with  Sir  Hugh  Gough's  army  of  12,000  men  and  forty  guns  in 
December  1 843.  At  the  defeat  of  the  Mahrattas  in  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor  on  the  29th,  Curtis,  Captain  Shakespear  and  Captain  Fletcher 
Hayes  (Ritchie  1  -79)  aaed  as  Aides-de-Camp  and  elicited  the  'best  thanks'  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  {London  Gazette  8  March  1 844). 

Promoted  Brevet  Major  on  30  April  1 844,  for  services  at  Maharajpoor,  he  served  under  Lord  Gough  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign  and  was  present  at 
the  battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshuhur  and  Sobraon.  For  services  in  the  latter  action  he  was  again  mentioned  in  despatches  by  Cough:  'Lt.Col. 
Parsons,  Deputy  Commissary  General  has  evinced  the  most  successful  perseverance  in  his  endeavours  to  supply  the  army.  He  has  been  ably 
aided  at  H.Q.  by  Major  J.  Thompson  C.B.  and  Major  Curtis  sub  assistant  Commissary  General,  all  three  officers  were  most  active  in 
conveying  my  orders  in  the  Battle  of  Sobraon  in  the  face  of  every  danger'  {London  Gazette  1  April  1846).  Curtis  was  made  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  on  3  April  1 846  for  services  at  Sobraon. 

By  General  Order  of  26  November  1848,  Curtis  was  no  doubt  relieved  to  be  attached  to  the  Army  of  the  Punjab  in  executive  charge 
Commander-in-Chief's  camp.  He  fought  at  Chilianwala  on  1 3  January  1 849  and  was  thus  mentioned  by  Lord  Cough:  'To  the  General  Staff  - 1 
am  greatly  indebted  Ito]  Lt-Cen.  Cough  C.B.,  Qr.  Mr.  Cenl.,  Lt-Col.  J.  C.  W.  Curtis,  Ass.  Commy.  GenL'  {London  Gazette  9  March  1849). 
Shortly  afterwards,  on  2  February  1849,  he  was  'held  responsible  for  a  further  loss  of  Commissariat  Stores  at  Kussoulie',  but  on  the  21st  of  the 
same  month  he  again  received  Cough's  thanks  for  his  services  at  Coojerat  {London  Gazette  1 9  April  1 849). 

Created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  for  his  services  in  the  Punjab  {London  Gazette  5  June  1 849),  Curtis's  career  was  further  twice  blighted  in 
April  1850.  A  certain  Lieutenant-Colonel  Birrell  complained  of  'having  been  grossly  insulted  in  his  own  camp  by  Lt.  Col.  Curtis'  and  on  hearing 
the  facts  of  the  case  the  Commander-in-Chief  ruled  that  Curtis  should  'make  an  ample  and  satisfactory  apology'.  He  was  also  held  responsible 
for  the  value  of  some  condemned  barley  at  Kalka,  against  which  he  unwisely  appealed  as  the  Government  later  found  'his  neglect  more 
conspicuous  than  at  first'.  Curtis  retired  at  the  end  of  the  year  with  the  rank  of  Honorary  Colonel  and  the  pension  of  a  Captain.  He  married 
secondly  Georgina  Martha,  the  daughter  of  Capt.  Samuel  Conran,  and  died  at  Oaklands,  Shepherds  Bush,  Middlesex,  on  1 6  November  1 870. 

Mary  Grace  Curtis  arrived  in  India  in  October  1 831  with  her  husband  Ensign  James  Curtis  nine  months  after  her  wedding  day  in  Dublin. 
Twelve  years  later  she  found  herself  caught  up  in  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor.  Following  the  unmourned  death  of  the  Maharajah  of  Gwalior  in 
February  1 843,  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Ellenborough,  fearing  that  the  Gwalior  forces  might  ally  themselves  with  the  Sikhs,  who  also 
appeared  to  be  spoiling  for  a  war,  adopted  the  doctrine,  upheld  afterwards  by  his  successors,  that  he  had  the  right  to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of 
an  independent  state  so  as  to  preserve  the  general  peace. 

He  decided  that  the  turbulent  Gwalior  army  should  be  disbanded  and,  in  December  1 843,  he  accompanied  a  British  force  of  1 2,000  men  and 
forty  guns,  under  Sir  Hugh  Gough,  across  the  border  into  Gwalior.  As  it  was  hoped  the  Gwalior  Mahrattas  would  see  reason  and  comply  with 
the  object  of  the  expedition  without  a  struggle,  Christmas  week  was  observed  with  all  the  normal  festivities  and  certain  officer's'  ladies, 
namely  Lady  Cough  and  her  youngest  daughter,  Frances  Maria;  Mrs  Curtis  and  Mrs  Harry  Smith,  were  invited  to  join  the  Governor-General's 
party.  At  dinner  on  Christmas  Day  the  ladies  suddenly  noticed  that  their  host  had  become  preoccupied.  Ellenborough  had  received  word  that 
the  Maharani  had  cancelled  her  plans  to  parley  next  day  and  that  the  Gwalior  army,  outraged  by  his  crossing  the  border,  was  massing  to 
contest  the  British  invasion. 

On  the  28th  forward  patrols  reported  the  enemy's  presence,  but  Cough  decided  that  he  would  delay  his  attack  until  next  day,  when  hopefully 
he  would  be  joined  by  the  left  wing  of  his  army  under  Sir  John  Grey.  At  dawn  on  the  29th  Cough's  force  continued  its  advance,  but  without 
prrjper  reconnaissance,  in  three  straggling  columns  towards  the  village  of  Maharajpoor  where  Ellenborough's  party  intended  to  have  breakfast 
before  taking  up  a  suitable  position  from  which  they  might  watch  the  battle.  But  the  Gwalior  Mahrattas  had  moved  up  during  the  night  and 
occupied  the  village,  and  the  four  ladies,  riding  on  elephants  at  the  head  of  the  army  in  order  to  avoid  the  suffocating  clouds  of  dust,  were 
suddenly  surprised  by  'cannon  balls  bowling  towards  them  and  between  the  elejjhant's  legs.'  Fortunately,  Mrs  Harry  Smith  was  an  old 
campaigner  -  at  the  tender  age  of  fourteen  as  Juana  Maria  de  Los  Dolores  de  Leon  she  had  been  saved  from  the  rape  and  pillage  of  Badajos  by 
Harry,  then  a  young  officer  in  the  95th  Rifles.  He  afterwards  reported  to  a  friend:  'Juana  had  this  command  of  Amazons,  and  she  was  as 
exjierienced  as  they  young;  her  command  was  anything  but  satisfactory.'  Nevertheless,  Juana  managed  to  lead  Mrs  Curtis  and  the  Goughs 
along  the  route  taken  by  the  Governor-General  and  his  staff  who  likewise  had  come  under  fire.  Of  the  ladies'  party  there  was  but  one 
casualty,  an  elejrhani  which  lost  part  of  an  ear. 

fJnce  ihe  British  victory  was  secured,  a  staff  officer  found  the  ladies  and  led  them  to  Gough's  camp  where  a  tent  was  pitched  on  the  very 
grounti  the  enemy  had  held  earlier  in  the  day.  'After  their  cheek-lwitching  experience  that  morning,  the  ladies  now  viewed  the  cruel  visage  of 
war  after  a  battle:  the  mangled  remains  of  men  dashed  to  eternity,  the  heljrless  wounded,  the  groans  of  amputees  in  hospital  tents  outside  of 
whir  h  arms  and  legs  hatl  Iwen  flung.  There  were  sudden  exjrltrsions  as  Ihe  engineers  louchr'd  off  earthen  jars  r)f  sjrare  powder  that  had  been 
buried.  Tlie  ladir.'s  h.id  jusi  settled  down  in  ihe  lent  for  a  cujr  of  tea  when  ihe  soldiers  burst  in  and  bundled  them  off:  just  in  time,  for  a  large  mine 
exjjitxled  anti  the  lent  was  blown  lo  bits.' 
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Alter  ihe  Irallli’,  Sir  (  hiirles  Napier  asked  Sir  I  larry  Smilh:  "I  low  rame  all  the  ladies  lo  be  in  the  fights  I  suppose  you  all  wanted  to  be 
gloriously  rid  ol  your  wives?"  I  be  l.idies'  iidventurc's  .ippe.iled  gre,illy  lo  l  llenlrorough  who,  with  his  mania  for  medals,  dec  ided  lo  prc'seni 
CMC  h  of  them  with  a  speciiil  gold  six-[)oinled  star  made  at  his  own  expense.  1  le  had  <i  penc  h.inl  for  sliir-shaped  de-vices  and  one  e  laid  plans  lo 
hold  a  monslc-r  parade-  ol  the  Indian  Army  arrangc-d  in  ihc-  form  of  a  sl.ir  with  .1  throne  for  himself  al  its  c  c-nirc-,  upon  which,  the  Duke-  of 
Wellington  sugge-sU-d  he  ought  lo  sit  'in  a  slrail-waislcoal'. 

Ref:  Refs:  flocison  Index  (NAM);  l(.)L  L/MIL/d/l (ifi;  lOI.  Z/L/MIL/IO;  lOI  L/MII71 0/2B- lO/.S.S;  Re-mc-mbe-r  You  Arc-  an  Englishm.in  (Lehmann). 


The  Sutlej  campaign  medal  to  Captain  J.  E.  Codd,  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  killed  in  action  at  the  battle  of 
Ferozeshuhur 


Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  1  clasp,  Ferozeshuhur  (Lieut.  J:  E;  Codd  3rd  Lt.  Dragns.)  dark  toned,  nearly 
extremely  fine  £3500-4000 


John  Edward  Codd  entered  the  Army  on  21  July  1 825,  as  an  unattached  Ensign  on  half-pay.  In  1 827  he  joined  H.M's  69th  Regiment  of  Foot  and 
on  27  April  was  promoted  Lieutenant.  On  1 2  February  1 830,  he  transferred  to  the  H.M's  44th  Regiment  at  Cawnpore.  He  became  Adjutant  in 
March  1 834,  and  held  that  appointment  until  30  June  1 837,  when  he  transferred  to  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons  who  were  on  their  way  out  to  India. 
He  joined  the  regiment  at  Calcutta  and  returned  with  them  to  Cawnpore.  In  Oettober  1 843,  after  a  furlough  of  three  years,  he  proceeded  to  the 
Upper  Provinces  with  a  detachment  of  recruits,  acting  at  first  as  Interpreter  and  later  in  command  of  the  draft,  joining  the  main  body  of  the  3rd 
Light  Dragoons  at  Ambala  in  the  spring  of  1844. 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Sikh  War,  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons  were  ordered  to  join  Sir  Hugh  Cough’s  1 2,000-strong  army  which,  late  in 
the  day  on  18  December,  encountered  a  detached  enemy  force  variously  estimated  at  a  strength  of  between  15,000  and  25,000  men, 
occupying  the  village  of  Moodkee.  The  3rd  Light  Dragoons  were  still  in  the  saddle  when  the  irregular  cavalry,  who  had  been  patrolling 
forward,  galloped  in  with  reports  of  the  enemy's  presence.  The  alarm  was  sounded  and  staff  officers  hurriedly  marked  out  the  ground  for  each 
uniL  ° 


The  3rd  Light  Dragoons  were  posted  on  the  British  right  and  after  an  artillery  duel  between  the  British  and  Sikh  guns.  Cough  decided  to  send 
his  cavalry  forward  to  clear  the  enemy's  flanks  as  a  preliminary  to  the  advance.  Lieutenant  Codd  charged  with  his  regiment  causing  the  Sikh 
cavalry  to  fall  back  before  a  sword  was  crossed.  Then  occurred  one  of  the  finest  feats  of  the  whole  campaign: 

'On  coming  up  to  the  Sikh  line  the  British  cavalry,  led  by  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons,  wheeled  left  and  charged  right  along  its  rear,  the  Light 
Dragoons  overrunning  some  of  the  guns  and  sabreing  the  gunners.  Then  they  returned,  bringing  a  captured  standard  with  them,  and  cutting 
their  way  through  a  somewhat  ineffective  mass  of  Sikh  cavalry  who  tried  to  bar  their  path.  On  their  way  back  they  suffered  from  snipers 
perched  in  trees,  whom  they  engaged  not  unsuccessfully  with  their  carbines.'  It  was  this  charge  that  earned  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons  their  proud 
sobriquet  of  'The  Moodkee  Wallahs'.  The  Sikhs  had  another  term  -  Shaitan  ke  Bachhi  (the  Devil's  Children). 


The  day  aft^  the  Battle  of  Moodkee,  Codd  was  promoted  Captain  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  Major  Herries  of  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons 
artd,  on  21  December,  was  present  at  Ferozeshuhur,  where  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons  made  another  magnificent  charge,  this  time  protecting  the 
advance  of  Gilbert  s  division  by  bursting  into  an  enemy  battery  and  killing  the  gunners.  Riding  over  the  guns  they  careered  through  the  infantry 
behind  to  rally  on  the  far  side  of  the  enemy  camp.  But  the  cost  was  high.  Captain  Codd  himself  being  amongst  the  killed. 

Of  the  battle  of  Ferozeshuhur,  Sir  John  Fortescue  wrote,  'The  heroes  of  the  action  were  beyond  doubt  the  Third  Light  Dragoons  It  is  rare  for 

ne^lv'^oneHmT  '^"^1  discipline  would  have  faced  such  a  trial.  The  Third  had  lost 

and  ixtv  horses  on  the  2?'.  Tih”""  of  December;  they  lost  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  more  men 

reetel  orh^e  in  ^  ^  the  remnant  without  hesitation  charged  and  defeated  superior  numbers  of  Sikh  cavalry  on  the  22nd.  Few 
regiments  of  horse  in  the  world  can  show  a  finer  record  of  hardihr^od  and  endurance.' 


Codd  married  in  September  1 834,  Cornelia  Mary  Ann,  daughter  of  Lieutenant  D.  O.  Holst,  half-pay,  53rd  Foot. 
Ref:  Soldiers  of  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe);  History  of  the  British  Cavalry  (Anglesey). 
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The  First  Afghan  War  C.B.  group  of  three  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  B.  Taylor,  C.B.,  K.FH.,  who  served  with  the 
89th  Foot  at  Chrystler's  Farm,  was  severely  wounded  at  Lundy's  Lane  in  1814,  slightly  wounded  in  Burma  in 
1824,  Commanded  the  9th  (Norfolk)  Regiment  in  Afghanistan  and  at  Moodkee,  after  which  he  succeeded  to  the 
command  of  McCaskill's  Brigade  and  was  killed  in  action  at  Ferozeshuhur 

(a)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  C.B.,  breast  badge  in  22  carat  gold  and  enamels, 
hallmarked  London  1815,  makers  mark  TD  over  HD,  with  original  wide  swivel-ring  suspension  and  gold  ribbon 
buckle 

(b)  Cabul  1842  (Lt.  Colonel  A.  B.  Taylor,  9th  Foot)  contemporary  engraved  naming,  fitted  with  original  steel 
clip  and  bar  suspension  and  silver  ribbon  buckle 

(c)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  1  clasp,  Ferozeshuhur  (Lieut.  Col.  A:  B:  Taylor  C:B:  &  K:H:  9th  Regt.) 

(d)  Oval  Portrait  Miniature,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Taylor  in  uniform,  circa  1840,  the  C.B.  with  minor  enamel 

chips  to  wreaths,  otherwise  good  very  fine  £6000-8000 

Abraham  Beresford  Taylor  was  the  second  son  of  James  Taylor  of  Cranbroke,  Co.  Fermanagh,  and  was  born  in  1 793.  He  was  commissioned 
Ensign  in  the  2nd  Battalion,  H.M's  82nd  on  14  February  1811.  In  June  of  the  following  year  he  accompanied  his  corps  to  the  Channel  Islands, 
serving  on  Guernsey  and  Alderney  until  December  1 81 2,  when  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  in  the  2nd  Battalion,  H.M's  89th  Regiment.  He 
joined  his  new  regiment  at  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  in  early  1813,  and  accompanied  it  to  Quebec  in  June  and  afterwards  to  Kingston.  He 
commenced  his  long  active  service  career  in  November  1813  at  the  brilliant  action  of  Chrystler's  Farm  where  a  British  force  of  830  men, 
known  as  the  Corps  of  Observation,  repulsed  an  American  force  of  over  3,000  men  under  Major-General  Boyd  and  thwarted  their  plans  to 
capture  Montreal, 

Thereafter  Taylor  was  present  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Lundy's  Lane,  near  Niagra  Falls,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  'through  the  right  leg'; 
the  siege  of  Fort  Erie,  including  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  the  outworks  on  1 5  August  1814;  and  the  repulse  of  the  American  sortie  of  1  7 
September.  Having  thus  ejected  the  Americans  from  lower  Canada,  the  2/89th  Foot  returned  to  England  in  August  1 81 5,  and  were  stationed 
successively  at  Chichester,  Portsmouth  and  Sheerness  until  November  1816,  when  it  was  disbanded  and  Taylor  transferred  to  the  1st 
Battalion. 

Taylor  joined  the  1st  battalion  at  Quilon  in  Malabar,  and,  in  January  1818,  he  accompanied  a  detachment  of  six  companies  to  Bombay  and 
joined  a  force  for  field  service  in  the  Third  Mahratta  (Pindarry)  War,  He  served  throughout  the  operations  in  Southern  Konkan,  taking  part  in 
the  reduction  of  the  forts  at  Loghur,  Koarree  and  Ryghur 

Aterwards,  in  1 81 9,  he  was  present,  as  Brigade  Major  and  Quartermaster  of  the  1st  Brigade  throughout  the  Sawant  Wari  Campaign  which 
saw  the  storm  and  capture-  of  Roree  -  'the  Gibraltar  of  the  Western  Ghats'.  At  the  close  of  the  war,  he  returned  to  Quilon  and  in  1821  went  to 
England  on  three  years  leave.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  India  the  l/89th  Frxrt  were  on  field  service  in  Burma  and  he  rejoined  at  Rangoon. 

I  le  trjok  part  in  the  campaign  of  1 824-25  in  lower  Burma,  jrarticipating  in  the  severe  fighting  at  Rangoon  in  December  1 824.  On  evening  of 
the  8th,  he  was  tjne  of  ihe  seven  officers  and  fifty-four  men  sent  to  capture  some  guns  which  constituted  a  severe  threat  to  British  shipping. 
Next  rlay,  the  jjarty  was  considerably  reinforced  and  an  attack  made  on  three  stockades  at  Dalla.  During  this  affair  in  which  the  enemy  was 
firiven  off  and  pursued  for  several  miles,  Taylor  was  slightly  wounded. 
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By  the  10th,  however,  he  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  lead  a  reconnaissance  consisting  of  twenty  men  of  the  89th  Foot  and  thirty  men  of  the 
30th  Madras  N.l.  into  the  jungle.  In  February  1 825,  he  took  part  in  the  advance  on  and  capture  of  Panang,  the  unsuccessful  assault  on  Donaby, 
the  eventual  reduction  of  that  place,  and  the  final  advance  to  and  occupation  of  Prome. 

He  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  April  1825,  but  having  fallen  ill  at  Prome  was  invalided  to  Calcutta.  He  rejoined  his  regiment  at 
Madras  in  April  1 826  and  came  home  with  it  in  January  1 831 .  In  April  1 833,  he  was  promoted  'Major  unattached',  and  placed  on  half  pay. 
Two  years  later,  he  was  appointed  Major  in  H.M's  9th  Regiment,  and  sailed  to  India  once  more,  landing  there  in  October  to  await  the 
regiment's  arrival  from  Mauritius. 

In  1837,  Taylor  was  appointed  a  Knight  of  the  Hanoverian  Cuelphic  Order,  and,  in  late  1841,  was  promoted  to  the  command  of  the  9th  Foot 
with  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel.  In  1842,  Taylor  led  his  regiment  on  Pollock's  march  into  Afghanistan,  being  present  at  the  forcing  of  the 
Khyber  Pass,  the  advance  to  jellalabad,  the  actions  of  Mamoo  Khel,  jagdalak,  Tazeane  and  Haft  Kotal,  the  re-occupation  of  Cabul  and  the 
destruction  of  Istaliffe.  On  the  Army's  return  to  India,  he  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath. 

During  the  First  Sikh  War,  Taylor  commanded  the  9th  Regiment  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee  on  1 8  December  1 845.  The  death  of  his  divisional 
commander,  Major-General  Sir  John  McCaskill  (Ritchie  2-32),  in  that  action  caused  Taylor  to  succeed  to  the  temporary  command  of  a 
brigade  in  Sir  Walter  Gilbert's  2nd  Division,  composed  of  H.M's  80th  Foot,  and  the  41st  Native  Infantry.  Two  days  later  the  British  advanced 
on  the  Sikh  positions  before  Ferozeshuhur  and,  when  leading  his  Brigade  with  distinguished  gallantry  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy 
entrenchments,  Taylor  was  killed  at  its  head,  the  service  losing  in  him  "a  most  gallant  and  accomplished  officer". 

ms  Records  of  the  Eighty-Ninth  Princess  Victoria's  Regiment  (Brinckman);  Soldiers  of  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe);  Hart's  Army  List 
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The  Gwalior  and  Sutlej  campaign  pair  to  Major  C.  E.  Mills,  Bengal  Horse  Artillery,  Orderley  Officer  to  Sir 
Henry  Hardinge  and  later  his  A.D.C. 

(a)  Maharajpoor  Star  1843  (1st  Lieutt.  &  Brevt.  Capt.  C.  E.  Mills,  2d  Troop  3d  Brigade  Horse  Artillery)  fitted 
with  original  brass  hook  suspension 

(b)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  2  clasps,  Ferozesbubur,  Sobraon  (Capt.  C:  E:  Mills  Artillery)  light 

contact  marks,  otherwise  good  very  fine  £1200-1500 


Ex  Tamplin  collection,  Sotheby,  February  1985. 

Charles  Ernest  Mills,  the  son  of  Captain  A.  F.  Mills,  1st  Foot  Guards,  and  grandson  of  Sir  Thomas  Mills,  a  Town  Major  of  Quebec,  was  baptised 
at  Handley,  Dorset,  on  22  October  1 809.  He  was  educated  at  Woolwich  and  was  nominated  a  Cadet  for  the  Bengal  Artillery  by  G.  E.  Prescott, 
Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  father.  He  attended  Addiscombe  from  August  1824  till  December  1825,  and  arrived  in  India  on  22 
October  1 826.  As  a  Second  Lieutenant  he  joined  the  1 2th  Company,  6th  Battalion,  Bengal  Foot  Artillery,  in  December,  and  served  with  that 
unit  for  the  next  two  years.  In  1828  he  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  Troop,  2nd  Brigade,  Horse  Artillery.  He  became  Lieutenant  in  May  1 833, 
and,  in  January  1 836,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  to  the  General  Superintendent  of  Operations  for  the  Suppression  of  Thuggee  in  the  Lower 
Doab.  In  August  1 838  he  was  selected  for  political  employ  in  Afghanistan,  but  when  that  fell  through  he  resumed  his  work  in  rooting  out 
practitioners  of  the  ritual  murder  cult.  The  following  month  the  Government  recorded  their  'satisfaction  to  learn  that  through  the  active 
exertions  of  Lieut.  Mills  the  attempt  has  been  very  successful  to  suppress  a  system  of  murdering  parents  for  the  sake  of  their  children,  practised 
by  a  fraternity  amounting  to  about  three  hundred  whose  depredations  are  supposed  to  be  confined  to  the  Upper  Doab,  Rajpootana,  and  the 
Delhi  territory.' 

In  August  1 842  Mills  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  Assistant  to  the  Agent  to  the  Governor-General  for  the  North  West  Frontier.  He  returned  to 
regimental  service  in  December  1 843  with  2/3  Horse  Artillery  then  under  orders  for  active  service  in  Gwalior.  After  service  at  the  battle  of 
Maharajpoor  on  the  29th,  he  was  re-appointed  to  his  former  administrative  post  as  Assistant  to  the  Governor-General's  Agent.  On  his 
promotion  to  Captain  in  July  1 845  he  joined  the  3rd  Company,  5th  Battalion,  Foot  Artillery,  and  was  later  employed,  on  the  eve  of  the  First  Sikh 
War,  in  collecting  supplies  for  Sir  Hugh  Cough's  Army  of  the  Sutlej. 

When  the  Sikhs  crossed  into  British  territory  on  1 1  December  1845,  Mills  joined  Gough's  force  which  was  accompanied  in  its  advance  by  the 
Governor-General,  Sir  Henry  Handinge,  to  whom  Mills  acted  as  orderly  officer  at  the  battle  of  Moodkee.  Two  days  later,  Hardinge,  as 
second-in-command  of  the  Army  of  the  Sutlej,  appointed  him  to  his  personal  staff,  but  since  his  name  was  transferred  that  same  day  to  the 
rolls  of  the  1st  Troop,  1st  Brigade,  Horse  Artillery,  he  elected  to  join  his  troop  where  his  services  were  more  urgently  required.  Accordingly, 
he  commanded  this  troop  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Ferozeshuhur  on  21  -  22  December  1 845.  At  the  end  of  the  month  he  was  appointed 
Honorary  Aide-de-Camp  to  Sir  Henry  as  Covernor-Ceneral. 

In  January  1 846,  he  was  nominated  Superintendent  at  Ambala,  but  continued  in  his  staff  appointment  for  the  remainder  of  the  Sutlej  Campaign 
being  present  at  the  defeat  of  the  Sikhs  at  Sobroan  on  10  February  which  ended  the  war.  His  services  were  warmly  acknowledged  by 
Hardinge  in  General  Orders  announcing  the  victory  at  Sobraon  (London  Cazelte  1  April  1 846).  On  3  April  he  was  promoted  Major  by  Brevet, 
having  been  apjjointed  the  previous  month  to  the  post  of  Deputy  Commissioner  and  Political  Assistant  in  the  Cis-Sullej  Territory.  On  29 
December  1 846,  while  holding  the  latter  apjiointment.  Major  Mills  died  at  Ambala. 

Refs:  Hudson  Inck.-x  (NAM);  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1  758-1834;  Soldiers  of  the  Raj;  lOL  L/MIL/10/27  &  40. 
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The  Sutlej  campaign  medal  to  Captain  J.  D.  Cunningham,  Bengal  Engineers,  'Historian  of  the  Sikhs' 


Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Aliwal  1846,  1  clasp,  Sobraon  (Lieut.  J:  D:  Cunningham  Engineers)  very  fine  £1200-1500 
Joseph  Davey  Cunnningham,  the  eldest  son  of  the  author  and  poet  Allan  Cunningham,  and  brother  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Francis  Cunningham 
(See  Lot  36),  was  born  in  Lambeth  on  9  June  1 81 2.  He  was  educated  at  Mr  Robertson's  day  school  in  Pimlico,  and  at  Mr  Law's  in  Chelsea. 
Thereafter  he  was  tutored  by  George  Darley,  who  predicted  a  brilliant  mathematical  career  for  him  at  Cambridge.  Cunningham,  however, 
wanted  to  be  a  soldier,  and  at  his  father's  request  a  Cadetship  was  secured  for  him  in  the  Bengal  Engineers  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

He  led  a  dazzling  career  at  Addiscombe,  emerging  after  the  usual  two  year  period,  in  1 831 ,  as  'first  engineer  (or  first  scholar)',  with  the  first 
prize  for  mathematics,  the  East  India  Company's  sword  for  good  conduct,  and  the  first  nomination  to  the  Bengal  Engineers.  He  was  next  sent  to 
Chatham  where  young  engineer  officers  received  their  professional  training  and  where  he  was  joined  after  six  months  by  his  brother 
Alexander.  Both  greatly  impressed  their  instructors,  Colonels  Pasley  and  jebb.  The  amiable  Colonel  Pasley  said  of  them  'some  few  officers 
have  equalled  them,  but  none  have  surpassed  them.'  The  Cunningham  brothers  also  secured  the  friendship  of  Colonel  Jebb,  a  well  known 
expert  on  'prison  discipline'. 


Joseph  Cunningham  arrived  in  India  in  February  1 834  and  was  posted  to  the  staff  of  the  Chief  Engineer  in  the  Bengal  Presidency,  General 
MacLeod.  Three  years  later,  while  still  a  Second  Lieutenant,  he  was  specially  selected  by  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Auckland,  who  was 
looking  for  a  young  man  of  promise  to  train  for  political  work  on  the  Sutlej  frontier  to  assist  Colonel  (later  Sir)  Claud  Wade  with  the  special 
duty  of  fortifying  Ferozepore.  This  duty  naturally  brought  him  in  close  contact  with  the  Sikhs,  the  study  of  whose  customs  and  manners  he 
made  the  subject  of  his  life's  work.  His  appointment  afforded  him  a  unique  insight  into  Sikh  affairs.  In  1 838,  he  was  present  at  the  interview 
between  Auckland  and  the  Sikh  warlord  Ranjit  Singh. 

In  1839,  at  the  start  of  the  Afghan  War  he  was  employed  with  the  troops  passing  through  Sikh  territory  on  their  way  to  the  frontier.  He 
accompanied  Wade  at  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber  Pass  and  was  promoted  Lieutenant  in  May  1 839.  The  following  year  he  was  placed  in  charge 
of  Ludhiana  under  Wade's  successor,  G.  Russell  Clerk,  and  accompanied  Brigadier  Shelton's  force,  as  Political  Officer,  on  the  march  through 
Sikh  territory  to  Peshawar  and  then  on  to  Cabul.  He  then  accompanied  Colonel  Hugh  Wheeler  with  the  deposed  Afghan  leader.  Dost 
Mohamed,  back  to  British  territory.  In  1841,  he  was  entrusted  with  a  special  mission  to  Tibet  to  see  that  the  Raja  of  Jammu  surrendered  certain 
territories,  which  he  had  seized  from  the  Chinese  of  Lhassa.  After  a  year's  absence,  he  returned  to  be  present  at  the  interviews  between 
Auckland's  successor  Ellenborough  and  Dost  Mohamed,  and  also  those  between  Ellenborough  and  the  Sikh  chiefs  at  Ferozepore  in  December 
1842.  The  next  year,  he  was  appointed  assistant  to  the  new  Political  Agent  at  Ferozepore,  and  in  1844-45  held  the  post  of  British  Agent  to  the 
native  state  of  Bahawalpur. 


When  the  First  Sikh  War  began  in  1 845,  his  specialist  knowledge  was  keenly  sought  and  he  was  first  required  to  join  Sir  Charles  Napier  in 
Scinde,  but  after  the  battle  of  Ferozeshuhur  he  was  summoned  to  join  the  headquarters  of  Sir  Hugh  Cough's  army  and  arrived  in  time  to 
accompany  the  force  under  Sir  Harry  Smith,  which  was  detached  to  counter  the  threat  being  made  by  a  Sikh  force  under  Ranjur  Singh  on 
Cough's  line  of  communications.  Consequently,  Cunningham  was  present  at  the  engagement  at  Badhowal,  which  cost  Smith  two  hundred 
casualties  and  also  at  the  victory  over  Ranjur  at  Aliwal  on  28  January  1 846.  When  Smith  joined  the  main  army,  Cunningham  was  attached  to 
the  staff  of  the  Governor-General,  Sir  Henry  Hardinge,  to  whom  he  acted  as  Aide-de-Camp  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon  in  February  1 846,  which 
brought  the  First  Sikh  War  to  an  end,  and,  for  the  lime  being,  resulted  in  the  Punjab  becoming  a  British  Protectorate. 


or  services  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign,  Cunningham  was  promoted  Captain  by  Brevet  on  10  December  1845,  and  on  the  conclusion  of  hostilities 
was  appointed  by  Hardinge,  whom  he  accompanied  to  Simla,  to  the  lucrative  post  of  Political  Agent  at  Bhopal  in  Central  India,  where  he  could 
^pecl  to  earn  four  times  his  regimental  pay.  This  posting  now  afforded  Cunningham  the  leisure  to  write  his  History  of  the  Sikhs,  from  the 
Origin  of  the  Nation  to  the  Battles  of  the  Sutlej.  Ever  'studious'  and  'greedy  of  knowledge',  there  was  no  one  more  fitted  than  Cunningham  to 
undertake  such  a  work.  He  had  enjoyed  intercourse  under  every  variety  of  circumstances  with  all  classes  of  men,  and  had  free  access  to  all 
he  public  records.  It  had  been  his  duly  to  examine  and  report  on  the  militay  resources  of  the  county,  and  he  had  devoted  all  his  talents  to  the 
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In  1 849,  the  work  was  completed  and  was  received  with  critical  aclaim  in  England,  and  he  justly  became  recognised  as  the  one  authority  on 
the  subjea  of  the  Sikhs.  Unfortunately,  however,  his  extremely  well  written  book  gave  full  and  painfully  accurate  details  of  the  First  Sikh  War 
and  asserted  that  the  Sikh  commanders  Lai  Singh  and  Tej  Singh  had  been  'bought'.  Both  Hardinge  and  Henry  Lawrence,  the  newly  appointed 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  recently  annexed  Punjab,  denied  that  there  had  been  any  private  negotiations  with  any  of  the  Sikh  leaders,  but  the 
subsequent  disgrace  that  fell  on  Cunningham  and  the  confidential  position  which  he  had  held,  strongly  suggested  that  he  was  revealing  the 
truth.  In  1 850,  Lord  Dalhousie  had  him  stripped  of  his  appointment  at  Bhopal,  and  he  was  ordered  to  go  on  ordinary  regimental  service.  The 
disgrace  broke  his  heart,  though  he  made  no  open  or  public  complaint  about  his  treatment.  He  refused  to  listen  to  his  many  supporters  in 
England  and  quit  the  Company's  service,  saying  'it  was  a  soldier's  duty  to  bear  reprimand  without  a  murmur,  and  to  go  wherever  his  superiors 
should  order  him'.  In  early  1851,  having  just  been  appointed  to  the  Meerut  Division  of  Public  Works,  he  died  suddenly  near  Umballa  on  28 
February  1851,  aged  thirty-eight  years. 

Refs:  Diaionary  of  National  Biography;  Soldiers  of  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe);  Gentleman's  Magazine. 


The  Cabul  and  Sutlej  campaign  pair  to  Sergeant  James  Hipwell,  31st  Regiment,  severely  wounded  at  Sobraon 

(a)  Cabul  1842  (No.  1428  James  Hipwell,  Pt.  HMs.  31st  Regt.)  correctly  engraved  in  the  regimental  style  with 
additional  eight-point  stars  before  and  after  the  naming,  fitted  with  original  steel  clip  and  wide  bar  suspension 

(b)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Moodkee  1845,  3  clasps,  Ferozeshuhur,  Aliwal,  Sobraon  (Serjt.  James  Hipwell  31st  Regt.) 

contact  marks,  otherwise  very  fine  £1200-1500 


Ex  Whidborne  collection,  Sotheby  June  1 906. 

James  Townsend  Hipwell  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Pankhurst,  London,  and  attested  for  the  31st  Regiment  at  Rochester  on  17  February  1840, 
aged  19  years,  for  a  bounty  of  three  pounds  seventeen  shillings  and  sixpence.  'He  served  in  the  Campaign  in  Afghanistan  in  1842  and  was 
present  in  the  actions  of  Mazeena  and  Tazene  for  which  he  wears  a  medal.  He  also  served  the  Campaign  on  the  Sutlej  and  was  present  in  the 
battles  of  Moodkee,  Ferozeshah,  Buddiwal,  Aliwal  and  Sobraon  for  which  he  is  entitled  to  a  medal  and  clasps.  He  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  left  hand  at  Sobraon.' 

Although  Hipwell  rose  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant  in  January  1845,  he  was  tried  by  a  Regimental  Court  Martial  in  December  1846  and  reduced  to 
Private,  in  which  rank  he  was  discharged  to  Out-Pension  at  Chatham  on  28  December  1 847.  In  June  1 895,  now  totally  blind  and  74  years  of 
age,  Hipwell  was  admitted  to  In-Pension  at  Chelsea  Hospital. 

Ref:  WO  97/498. 
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The  Sutlej  campaign  medal  to  Sergeant-Major  John  Cantwell,  50th  Regiment,  killed  in  action  at  Sobraon  at  the 
moment  of  victory  having  captured  a  Sikh  standard 

Sutlej  1845-46,  3  clasps,  Ferozeshuhur,  Aliwal,  Sobraon  (Color  Serjt.  John  Cantwell  50th  Regt.)  very  fine 

£3000-3500 


The  magnificent  cup  presented  to  the  50lh  Regiment 
by  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia 


From  the  collection  of  Miss  Clarke,  Clendining,  October  1912. 


H.M's  50th  Regiment  of  Foot  took  two  Sikh  standards  at  Ferozeshuhur  on  21-22 
December  1845.  Sergeant-Major  Cantwell,  it  is  said,  took  a  third  at  Sobraon  on  10 
February  1 846,  but  at  the  cost  of  his  life. 

The  regimental  history  of  1895  records:  'A  third  was  afterwards  captured,  and 
probably  by  Sergeant-Major  Cantwell,  at  Sobraon.  The  Orderly  Room  Records  say: 
"Sergeant-Major  Cantwell  much  distinguished  himself  but  was  killed  at  the  moment 
of  victory  when  the  regiment  was  entering  the  trenches,"  and  a  paper  at  the  War 
Office  adds,  "and  just  as  he  captured  a  standard  from  the  enemy.' 

Sergeant  Godwin,  one  of  the  few  survivors  of  this  glorious  campaign,  does  not 
remember  a  standard  being  taken.  Fie  adds,  "Sergeant-Major  Cantwell  was  found 
killed  and  stripped  at  the  river  side."  This  is  not  incompatible,  however,  with  the 
narrative  of  his  capturing  the  standard,  as  he  would  have  confided  it  to  an  escort:  or 
with  that  of  his  being  killed  at  the  moment  of  victory,  for  he  would  have  been  one  of 
the  first  men  into  the  trenches,  and  would  have  followed  up  the  retreating  enemy. 

These  three  standards  for  many  years  decorated  the  regimental  mess  room;  but  in 
course  of  time  very  little  of  the  colours  remained,  and  the  author  of  this  work,  when 
in  command  of  the  Regiment,  had  them  mounted  in  an  air-tight  case  with  a  glass 
front,  the  frame  of  which  is  made  from  their  own  flag-staffs  and  ornamented  with  the 
Crown  and  Sphinx,  and  the  Kentish  horse  in  silver,  with  an  inscription  at  the  base.  This 
now  hangs  in  Ail  Saint's  Church,  Maidstone,  where  the  old  Crimean  colours  have  also 
found  an  honourable  resting  place.' 

In  early  December,  1848,  Lord  Gough  presented  'a  splendid  cup'  to  the  50th 
Regiment,  the  gift  of  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  who  was  attached  to  the  regiment 
through  the  greater  part  of  the  Sutlej  campaign.  The  cup  was  presented  at  a  mess 
dinner  at  Dover  Castle,  and  was  thus  described  by  the  Dover  Telegraph  at  the  time: 
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The  cup  is  of  elegant  form,  about  24  inches  in  height,  and  weighs  about  1 50  ounces.  The  foot,  of  silver  gilt,  is  formed  of  the  trunk  of  the  palm 
tree,  and  upon  a  cluster  of  palm  leaves,  surrounding  its  upper  part,  is  embedded  the  vase:  this  is  of  frosted  silver,  and  upon  its  surface, 
exquisitely  chased  in  basso  relievo,  are  two  scenes  -  the  one  of  the  battle  of  Sobraon,  at  the  instant  the  50th  Regiment  had  charged  the  works, 
and  succeeded  in  placing  the  regimental  colours  on  their  summit,  and  at  the  same  instant  that  Sergeant-Major  Cantwell,  who  bravely  bore 
them  was  shot,  and  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  The  works  also  display  the  Sikh  banner,  which  was  afterwards  captured,  and  adorned  the  room. 
The  second  incident  or  scene  is  taken  at  the  instant  when,  at  the  battle  of  Ferozeshah,  the  Sikh  forces  were  yielding,  and  Doctor  Hoffmeister, 
the  medical  attendant  of  Prince  Waldemar,  fell.  The  cover  is  of  burnished  silver,  and  reposing  upon  the  lid  are  the  sleeping  lions  of  the 
Punjaub,  the  whole  being  surmounted  by  a  complete  set  of  chieftans'  chain  armour,  modelled  from  that  belonging  to  a  captured  Sirdar.  The 
shield,  the  lance,  the  surcoat,  and  helmet,  are  all  executed  with  the  most  exquisite  correctness  and  delicacy.  Round  the  margin  of  the  vase  is 
engraved:  "This  goblet  is  presented  by  His  Royal  Highness  Prince  Waldemar  of  Prussia,  as  a  token  of  remembrance  of  the  happy  days  spent 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  50th  Regiment  at  Loodiana,  and  the  following  glorious  campaign  of  the  Sutlej.'" 

Ref:  The  History  of  the  50th  or  (The  Queen's  Own)  Regiment  (Fyler). 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Private  David  Evans,  14th  Light  Dragoons,  one  of  only  four  men  of  the 
regiment  to  be  killed  at  Chilianwala 

PUNIAB  1848-49,  1  clasp,  Chilianwala  (David  Evans,  14th  l.t.  Dragns.)  brilliant  extremely  fine  £1500-2000 

David  Evans  was  born  at  Newton,  Montgomeryshire,  and  enlisted  in  H.M's  1 4th  Light  Dragoons  on  7  April  1 841 ,  just  before  the  regiment 
embarked  for  India.  He  was  one  of  four  men  of  his  regiment  to  be  killed  in  action  at  Chilianwala  on  13  January  1849,  viz  Lieutenant  A.  J. 
Cureton,  and  Privates  George  Atkins,  David  Evans  and  George  Tookey. 

Ref:  WO  25/3251 . 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Thomas  Miller,  10th  Foot 

Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Mooltan,  Coojerat  (Major  Thos.  Miller,  10th  Foot)  contact  marks,  otherwise  very  fine 

£1000-1200 


Thomas  Miller  was  born  in  Jersey  on  3  September  1  799.  He  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  H.M's  10th  Regiment  of  Foot  on  9  January  1 81  7, 
without  purchase,  arriving  in  India  in  June  of  that  year  and  afterwards  served  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick.  In  1819  his  regiment  was 
temporarily  disbanded  in  North  America  and  he  transferred  to  the  1st  West  India  Regiment  'without  difference'.  'In  consequence  of  ill-health 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  Medical  Board',  he  transferred  again  'without  difference'  to  H.M's  40th  Regiment  in  1 825  and  next  ser^/ed  in 
New  South  Wales  and  Van  Diemen's  Land. 

Miller  became  Lieutenant  in  July  1827  and  in  1839  he  participated  in  operations  in  the  Lower  Scinde  under  Brigadier  Valiant,  K.C.H. 
Advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  on  1 6  July  1 841  and  Major  on  1  August  1 848,  in  his  old  regiment,  the  1 0th  Foot,  he  was  present  throughout  the 
siege  operations  at  Mooltan  in  1 848-49,  and,  serving  as  Brigade  Major  to  the  1  st  infantry  Brigade,  was  'present  with  the  troops  at  the  repulse  of 
the  enemy's  night  attack  on  17  August  1848'.  Followingthesurrender  of  the  fortress  in  January  1849,  the  besieging  force  joined  Gough's  army, 
and  Miller  was  accordingly  present  on  20  February  1 849  at  the  battle  of  Coojerat.  He  was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  21  February  1 850 
and  on  3  September  of  that  year  exchanged  into  the  81st  Foot. 

Ref:  WO  76/85. 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Robert  Brookes,  wbo  was  killed  in  action  whilst 
commanding  tbe  24tb  Foot  at  the  battle  of  Cbilianwala  in  1849,  a  veteran  of  the  Peninsula  Wars  during  which 
he  was  wounded  on  three  occasions  whilst  serving  with  the  9th  Foot 


Punjab  1 848-49,  1  clasp,  Chilianwala  (Lieut.  Col.  R.  Brookes,  24th  Foot)  together  with  a  fine  portrait  miniature 
of  the  recipient  as  a  Major  in  the  69th  Foot  by  James  Warren  Childe,  circa  1826,  on  paper,  8x6  cm,  in  a 
contemporary  gilt  frame  with  fragile  label  pasted  to  the  reverse  which  reads  'Colonel  Robert  Brookes  born  ]une 
24th  1792  died  jan  13th  1849  married  Miss  Mary  Jane  Burdett  of  Cheltenham  June  24th  1848',  good  very  fine 

£6000-8000 


Robert  Brrxjkes  was  born  at  Ross  on  Wye  on  24  June  1 792,  fourth  son  of  William  Philpotl  and  Anne  Brookes.  He  entered  the  seivice  in  1 809  as 
an  Ensign  in  the  .South  Gloucester  Militia,  from  which  he  transferred  to  the  regular  forc:es  and  was  appointed  an  Ensign  in  the  9th  Foot  on  1 6 
May  1811.  He  joined  the  1st  Battalion  in  Portug.il  in  July  I8  I  t,  and  ih(>reafter  served  with  it  in  the  Peninsular  until  the  end  of  the  war.  He  was 
present  at  the  siege  of  Badajoz,  the  battle  of  Salamanca,  the  occupation  of  Madrid,  covering  of  the  sic'ge  of  Burgos,  the  retreat  from  that  place, 
the  atrtion  at  Villa  Muriel  and  the  retirement  into  Portugal. 
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In  llie  spring  ol  I  fi  I  ,i,  Ik“  iidvnnc cd  wilh  llic  ‘)lli  l  ooi  inlo  Sp.iin,  <ind  was  prcsc'iil  at  Asma  on  Ifi  Kjik',  .ind  the  battle  of  Vitloria  on  the  2 1st  June. 
He  served  as  an  Aeling  Engineer  during  thi'  siege  of  Si  Sebasii.in  in  August  .ind  .September  If)  i  i,  and  was  a  volunleer  at  tbe  night  attack  and 
capture  of  the  island  ol  Sania  C'lar.i,  by  .1 1  ombined  force  of  se.imen  and  Iroops,  on  the  2()lh  AugusI  Ui  I  i,  untler  the  command  rjf  Captain 
Cameron,  bib  Eooi,  and  Captain  I  k-ndeison,  koy.il  Engineers.  Brookes  was  wounded  <it  Sania  Clar.i  and  officially  noliced  in  Orders  for  his 
services  there  and  .it  St  Sebastian.  I  le  was  next  present  at  tbe  c  rossing  of  the  Bid.rssoa  <ind  the  storming  of  the  heights  of  Ooix  tie  Bouquets  on 
7  October  1813,  where  he  was  again  woundt'd  whilst  comrn.inding  the  light  comp.iny  of  the  9th  Foot.  I  le  commandetl  a  company  of  his 
regiment  in  the  battles  of  Ihe  Nivelle  and  the  Nive,  and  at  the  blockade  of  B.tyonne.  1  le  was  again  slightly  wtrundcxl  al  the  Nive  trn  the  lOth 
December  1  f!  1 4. 

On  the  termination  of  the  Peninsula  war,  Brookes  proceeded  to  North  America  with  ihe  force  that  erTtbarked  from  Bordeaux,  and  served 
there  until  the  end  of  the  American  war  in  June  1 81 5.  Ele  arrived  too  late  to  take  part  in  the  Waterloo  campaign  bul  served  wilh  the  army  of 
occupation  in  France  from  September  1815  until  April  1817,  and  again  from  October  1817  until  October  1818,  Between  1819  and  1825,  be 
served  wilh  his  regiment  in  the  West  Indies.  In  August  1 825  he  was  promoted  to  Captain,  unattached,  and  one  year  later  exchanged  inlo  the 
69th  Foot,  becoming  Major  in  1 831 ,  He  served  with  the  691h  in  the  West  Indies  and  Demerara  1 831-38,  and  in  Nt)rth  America  1 839-42.  He 
returned  home  in  September  1842  and  was  gazetted  to  an  unattached  Lieutenant  Colonelcy  in  April  1846,  and  exchanged  into  the  24th  Frxrt. 

Brookes  accompanied  the  24th  Foot  to  India  in  September  1 846  but  returned  borne  on  leave  in  tbe  spring  of  1 848.  In  November  1848  he 
returned  to  India  and  al  once  pushed  on  from  Calcutta  to  join  his  regiment  then  forming  part  of  the  army  of  the  Punjab.  He  joined  tbe  regiment 
in  camp  at  Helan,  beyond  the  Chenab,  on  16  December,  command  of  the  regiment  having  devolved  upon  bim  with  the  appointment  of 
Pennycuick  to  the  command  of  the  brigade  of  which  the  24lh  formed  part. 

On  the  1 3th  January  1 849,  while  gallantly  leading  on  the  24th  Foot  in  the  sanguinary  battle  of  Cbilianwala,  this  grand  old  Peninsula  veteran  fell 
amongst  the  Sikh  guns  at  the  moment  that  they  were  carried  in  the  first  rushing  charge  of  his  regiment.  In  a  report  written  two  days  later. 
Captain  Blachford,  H.M.'s  24th,  wrote  '...  I  heard  a  cheer,  and  on  looking  towards  the  regiment,  saw  Colonel  Brookes  in  front  of  the  colours, 
waving  his  sword  over  his  head.'  As  the  regiment  neared  the  enemy  they  were  received  by  a  'tremendous  discharge  of  grape  and  musketry. 
But  still  the  regiment  never  for  an  instant  wavered,  but  pressed  forward,  taking  the  guns  and  position  at  the  bayonet's  point,  without  firing  a 
shot...  Colonel  Brookes  was  at  this  time  seen  by  Lieutenant  Lutman,  in  engagement  with  three  men  armed  with  tulwars,  who  rushed  out  from 
under  the  guns.  They  were  all  bayonetted  by  men  of  the  Grenadiers.  Soon  afterwards  Colonel  Brookes  was  seen  to  fall  close  to  the  guns.' 

During  his  brief  run  borne  Colonel  Brookes  was  married  at  Hove,  Sussex,  on  his  birthday,  the  24th  June  1 848,  to  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Arthur 
Burdett,  It  is  probable  that  during  this  period  of  leave.  Colonel  Brookes  put  in  his  application  for  the  Peninsula  War  Medal  which  had  been 
authorised  the  year  before,  but  whether  he  lived  to  see  his  medal  with  clasps  for  Salamanca,  Vittoria,  St  Sebastian,  Nivelle,  and  Nive,  is  not 
known.  Mrs  Brookes  accompanied  ber  husband  to  India,  and  returned  borne  after  bis  death.  She  died  in  July  1 895,  having  survived  him  more 
than  forty  six  years,  and  in  her  will  requested  that  'the  medals  of  my  late  husband  Lt-Colonel  Robert  Brookes  may  be  given  to  bis  niece  Mrs 
Maria  Gwynn.' 

Refs:  WO  25/798;  FO  248/1539;  Soldiers  of  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe);  Hart's  Army  List 


The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Private  Benjamin  Hutton,  29th  Foot 

Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Cbilianwala,  Coojerat  (Benjn.  Hutton,  29th  Foot)  nearly  very  fine 
Private  Benjamin  Hutton  died  at  Thayet-myo,  Pegu,  Burma,  on  6  July  1 858. 

Ref:  WO  12/4542. 


£350-400 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  V.  Brooke,  C.B.,  Commanding  the  32nd  Foot 

Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Mooltan,Goojerat  (Lt.  Col.  H.  V.  Brooke,  C.B.  32nd  Foot)  fitted  with  silver  ribbon 
buckle,  contact  marks,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  £1500-2000 


Henry  Vaughan  Brooke  was  born  in  Dublin  on  1 2  November  1 807,  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  H.M's  32nd  Regiment  on  1 2  July  1 827. 
Promoted  Lieutenant  in  1 830,  Captain  in  May  1 835,  Major  in  July  1 842,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  September  1 848,  he  commanded  the  32nd 
in  the  Punjab  Campaign  of  1 848-49.  He  was  present  throughout  the  siege  operations  at  Mooltan,  commanded  the  left  column  of  attack  at 
Soorjakhoond,  and  was  present  at  the  surrender  of  the  fort  of  Cheniote,  and  at  the  Battle  of  Coojerat.  For  services  in  the  Second  Sikh  War  he 
was  nominated  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  Colonel  Brooke  went  on  Half  Pay  in  January  1853  and  on  20  June  1854  was  appointed 
Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Queen.  He  married  well,  Augusta  Mary,  daughter  of  General  Sir  Willoughby  Cotton,  Colonel  of  the  32nd,  and  Augusta, 
daughter  of  the  7th  Earl  of  Coventry.  Such  are  the  bare  facts  of  Brooke's  career.  Happily,  Private  Waterfield  (See  Lot  62),  who  chronicled  his 
sufferings  and  services  in  the  32nd  Foot  in  the  1 840's  and  50's,  made  several  mentions  of  Colonel  Brooke  in  his  Memoirs.  He  first  mentions 
Brooke  not  unfavourably,  but  later  his  contempt  is  undisguised. 

On  5  October  1 848,  before  Mooltan:  'In  the  evening  the  following  promotions  appeared  in  the  Regimental  Orderly  Book  for  the  information  of 
the  Regiment.  Major  Brooke  to  be  Lieutenant-Colonel  {vice  Pattoun  killed  in  action  on  the  1 2th  of  September);  Captain  W.  Case  to  be  Major  ( 
vice  Brooke  promoted)  ...'  On  8  November  1 848  before  Mooltan:  'Colonel  Brooke  gave  the  Regiment  a  bottle  of  ale  per  man.'  Two  days  later: 
'Parade  this  morning  for  the  whole  of  the  men  off  duty  of  our  Regiment.  Private  Thomas  Howell  of  the  Grenadier  Company,  after  the 
Regiment  formed  square,  was  brought  into  the  centre,  and  was  presented  with  50  Rupees  (£5  British).  It  was  given  to  him  at  the  request  of 
Lieutenant  Edwardes,  for  his  presence  of  mind  on  the  7th  in  saving  a  number  of  men  belonging  to  Edwardes  and  Cortlandt  [See  Lot  60)  from 
imminent  danger.  He  was  a  man  who  spoke  the  language  well.  The  Colonel  wanted  to  promote  Howell  to  the  rank  of  Sergeant,  but  he 
declined  it  as  it  was  his  intention  to  lay  claim  to  his  discharge.'  Before  Mooltan  on  1  7  January  1 849,  Waterfield  grumbled:  'This  morning  we 
had  an  arms  parade  for  the  whole  of  the  men  off  duty.  Colonel  Brooke  kept  us  at  drill,  much  against  our  inclination,  for  an  hour.' 

By  22  January  the  siege  was  all  but  over  and  the  rebel  commander  Mulraj  was  expected  to  surrender:  'The  rain  poured  down  in  torrents,  we 
were  very  soon  wet  to  the  skin,  and  the  trenches  was  a  regular  puddle  ...  We  fully  expected  that  he  [Mulraj]  would  not  come  out,  for  the 
enemy  sent  us  a  shot  or  two  at  intervals.  Colonel  Brooke  had  command  of  our  Regiment  and  the  grenadiers  was  in  front,  ready  to  storm  the 
breach.  Colonel  Brooke  roared  out  like  a  bull:  "Come  down,  come  down!  What  the  Devil?  Do  you  want  to  draw  a  fire  on  us."  He's  a  true  type 
of  the  Shakespeare  Falstaff;  there's  not  a  man  in  the  Regiment  that  would  not  sooner  be  led  into  action  by  the  youngest  sublatern  than  by 
Colonel  Brooke;  for  his  appearance  when  in  range  of  shot  would  tell  where  his  mettle  lies.' 

Following  the  capture  of  Mooltan  the  regiment  marched  to  join  Lord  Cough  prior  to  Coojerat.  Marching  from  Buckedar  to  Cheniote,  on  8 
February  1 849:  'This  was  a  harassing  march,  for  it  was  dark  as  it  could  possible  be  ...  Colonel  Brooke  had  the  camel  with  the  grog  in  front  of 
the  column,  and  told  the  men  he  would  give  them  one  dram  per  man  when  half  way  down,  but  he  broke  his  word,  as  he  had  often  done 
before.  There  was  a  dhooly  loaded  with  eatables  and  drinkables  for  the  officers;  they  had  this  at  daybreak,  and  the  men  kept  calling  out  for 
grog.  Colonel  Brooke  said  he  would  give  it  at  the  next  halt,  but  the  grog  was  still  kept  in  front  of  the  Regiment  and  there  it  stuck  until  we 
arrived  in  camp!  I  le  was  nt)t  a  man  to  his  word;  he  would  drink  as  much  brandy  on  the  road  as  would  make  six  other  men  drunk.'  On  14 
March  1 849  with  the  Punjab  campaign  at  its  close  Brooke  went  on  furlough,  leaving  the  regiment  under  the  temporary  command  Major  (later 
Sir)  John  Inglis,  of  Lucknow  fame.  Waterfield  commented:  'We  were  glad  of  the  change;  for  the  former  was  no  favourite  ...  There  is  a  strong 
contrast  between  him  |lnglis|  and  Colonel  Brooke;  the  latter  makes  his  belly  his  God,  and  thinks  no  more  about  the  ccrmfort  of  his  men,  than 
Calf Toft  thinks  of  filling  his  office,  i  will  relate  in  long  how  Colonel  Brooke  behaved  to  the  Regiment  when  marc  hing  to  Kasauli.' 
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'The  (liircl  ni.irc  h  diiI  from  IVshaw.ir,  whit  h  was  on  Ihe  hlli  of  J.inu.iry  1  lf)54|,  our  commissary  was  reported  by  the  men  to  Colonel  Hrrjoke  for 
serving  out  bad  meat,  and  most  unwholesome  bread.  The  latter  was  black,  dirty  and  sour;  it  was  r ondemned  by  a  boarrl  (jf  officers,  and  it  was 
optional  to  the  men  whether  they  eat  it  or  Ihrew  it  away,  bul  after  a  soldier  has  marched  fourteen  or  fifteen  miles  with  a  fireitjck  and  belts  rjf 
forty  or  fifty  rounds  of  ammunition,  anti  has  had  to  strike  his  tent,  lotided  the  camels  or  elephants  as  the  case  might  be,  and  then  unirjaded  and 
pitched  camp  again,  he  is  hungry  enough  to  eat  the  worst  description  of  food  ...  fhe  baker  had  enough  bread  baked  by  i  o'clock  in  the 
alterntjon,  but  instead  ot  serving  it  out  to  the  men,  according  to  the  Colonel's  promise,  the  Cjuartermaster  let  the  baker  prrjceed  to  the  next 
camp,  anti  then  told  the  Colonel  that  if  it  were  served  out,  the  men  would  have  to  go  without  the  next  morning.  The  Colonel,  potjr  weak  vain 
mortal,  said  in  his  bully  blustering  manner:  "Well,  Well,  Well,  they  must!  They  must  go  without.  That's  all  about  it.  Quartermaster."  So  then 
Mr.  Quartermaster  would  retire,  laughing  in  his  sleeve  at  his  success,  and  by  bis  conniving  with  the  commissary  to  rob  the  men  (for  I  can't 
call  it  by  any  other  name)...' 

'There  are  other  things  which  tends  to  make  the  soldier  disgust  his  profession,  besides  bad  rations,  Twrj  mornings  after  the  tjccurrence  of  the 
above,  we  were  marching  from  Shumsahabad  to  Boorharni  ...  We  came  to  this  branch  of  the  River  Arab,  which  was  about  twenty  yards  wide 
and  about  three  feet  deep  with  a  strong  current.  The  column  halted  and  our  Colonel  rode  gently  over,  but  was  no  sorjner  on  terra  firma  than  he 
bellowed  out  'Forward'  to  the  column.  Some  stript  off  their  boots,  socks,  and  trousers;  others  were  carried  over  by  natives  for  a  small 
remuneration,  and  some  would  go  through  without  stripping.  The  Regiment  this  morning  was  right  in  front,  consequently  the  Light  Company 
was  in  the  rear  of  all.  We  had  a  young  officer  named  Jolly,  of  French  American  descent  and  as  conceited  a  little  fop  as  ever  carried  one  of 
Her  Majesty's  Swords.  This  young  Subaltern  must  needs  act  the  tyrant,  and  make  a  man  named  Thomas  Wood  of  the  Light  Company,  who 
wanted  to  strip  himself  to  cross  the  stream,  walk  with  his  trousers  and  boots  on.  The  man  as  a  matter  of  course,  began  to  grumble,  but  walked 
across  the  stream  with  his  clothes  on,  and  as  soon  as  he  was  on  the  other  side  Lieutenant  Jolly  confined  him.  And  between  this  fop  of  a  Jolly  and 
a  tyrannical  Colonel  the  man  was  tried  by  a  Regimental  court-martial  for  insubordination.  Tbe  Colonel  did  not  approve  of  the  court's  finding, 
so  the  court  reassembled,  (and  it  was  rumoured  that  the  prisoner  was  brought  in  'Not  Guilty'),  be  that  as  it  may,  when  the  Colonel  read  the 
court-martial  he  did  not  read  the  court's  first  finding,  only  the  revised  sentence,  which  was  forty-two  days  imprisonment.  He  told  the  prisoner 
he  ought  to  have  been  tried  by  a  District  Court-martial;  he  knew  at  the  same  time  that  he  would  have  been  brought  in  'Not  Guilty'.' 

From  Kasauli  the  32nd  moved  to  Ambala  to  form  a  camp  of  exercise  in  January  1 854  under  the  command  of  General  Fane  and  sometimes 
Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton  (Ritchie  2-41):  'Colonel  Brooke  of  the  32nd  had  command  of  the  1st  Brigade,  but  he  has  such  a  blustering  way,  with 
his  'Boo-woo-woo',  that  it  would  sicken  anyone  to  watch  him.  When  he  can't  remain  collected  during  the  evolutions  of  a  field  day,  it's  high 
time  that  he  should  think  about  going  on  the  half-pay.' 

Refs:  Hart's  Army  List  1 855;  Burke's  Peerage  1 890;  Historical  Records  of  the  32nd  (Cornwall)  Light  Infantry  (Swiney);  The  Memoirs  of  Private 
Waterfield. 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Private  William  Fenner,  61st  Foot,  wounded  at  Chilianwala 

Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Coojerat  (Wm.  Fenner,  61st  Foot)  nearly  very  fine  £350-400 


William  Fenner  was  born  in  tCavan,  county  Cavan,  and  attested  for  the  81st  Regiment  at  Cavan  on  25  November  1842,  aged  18  years.  He 
transferred  to  the  61st  Footon  1  July  1844.  He  'served  with  the  Army  of  the  Punjab  in  the  campaign  of  1848-49,  and  was  present  at  the  passage 
of  the  Chenab,  and  in  the  battles  of  Chilianwala  (wounded)  and  Coojerat;  served  with  Major  General  Sir  W.  R.  Gilbert's  Field  Force  in  pursuit 
of  the  Enemy  to  the  Khyber  Pass  in  March  1 849.'  According  to  hos  discharge  papers  he  was  'wounded  at  the  battle  of  Chilianwallah  in  the  left 
thigh  by  a  matchlock  ball.'  William  Fenner  was  recommended  for  discharge  at  Wazeerabad  on  1  7  October  1 856,  his  conduct  being  noted  as 
'very  good  and  he  is  in  possession  of  two  distinguishing  Badges  with  pay  for  Good  Conduct  although  he  was  convicted  by  a  District  Court 
Martial,  5  August  1848,  for  desertion  and  losing  his  bayonet  by  neglect.'  He  was  finally  discharged  at  Chatham,  Kent,  on  7  July  1857,  giving  his 
intended  place  of  residence  as  America. 

Ref:  WO  97/1 576. 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Major  C.  F.  Bruere,  13th  Bengal  N.I.,  an  original  defender  who  was  wounded  at 
Chinhut  and  subsequently  killed  in  action  at  Lucknow 

Punjab  1848-49,  1  clasp,  Coojerat  (Captn.  C.  F.  Bruere,  13th  Bengal  N.l.)  very  fine  £7000-7200 


Charles  Fleming  Bruere,  the  son  of  Captain  James  Bruere  of  Becifont,  Middlesex,  was  born  on  7  November  1 81 2,  He  was  nominated  for  a 
Cadetship  in  the  Bengal  infantry  by  Henry  St,  C.  Tucker  on  the  recommendation  of  a  relation,  Alexander  Bruere  Tod,  and  arrived  in  India 
aboard  the  Neptune  on  6  October  1 829,  having  been  appointed  Ensign  on  5  June.  A  period  of  local  leave  was  almost  immediately  followed  by 
furlough  to  Europe  on  account  of  his  health  and  he  did  not  return  to  India  until  1 833  when  he  joined  the  13th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  at  Bareilly. 
Promoted  Lieutenant  in  June  1 838,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  his  corps  in  May  1 839,  but  was  found  deficient  in  his  knowledge  of  Hindustani 
early  the  following  year,  when  Brigadier  Kennedy  assessed  him  as  'young  but  appears  smart  and  active,  and  no  doubt  in  time  will  be 
qualified',  Bruere  resigned  as  Adjutant  in  December  1 841 .  He  served  again  in  that  appointment  in  1846  and  on  22  July  of  the  same  year  he 
was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain.  Bruere  served  with  his  regiment  in  the  Punjab  campaign  of  1848-49,  being  present  at  the  passage  of  the 
Chenaband  battle  of  Coojerat.  On  5  July  1847,  he  married  jane  Lucy  Holt,  daughter  of  John  Holt  White,  at  Fategarh,  and  in  March  1855,  he 
was  promoted  to  Major. 


May  1857  found  the  1 3th  Bengal  N.L  at  Lucknow,  where  on  the  30th  disaffected  members  of  the  regiment  joined  the  Oudh  Irregulars  in 
mutiny.  The  majority  of  the  13th  N.L,  however,  remained  loyal.  Indeed  Julia  Inglis  recorded  in  her  journal  that  several  of  them  rescued  Mrs. 
Bruere  by  pulling  her  through  a  hole  in  the  back  of  her  bungalow  in  the  officer's  lines,  while  others  at  the  front  threatened  to  murder  her.  About 
t  ree  hundred  men  of  the  1 3th  fell  in  on  their  parade  ground  under  Major  Bruere,  and  were  marched  off  to  take  post  alongside  the  32nd  Foot, 
complete  with  arms,  colours  and  treasure  chest.  The  following  day  fifty  more  came  in  from  the  lines,  claiming  they  had  protected  the 
regiment's  magazine  from  the  mutineers. 


On  30  Juri^e  Bruere  and  his  regiment  were  caught  up  in  the  disastrous  shambles  at  Chinhut.  "The  sepoys  on  our  side,  though  retreating,  did  so 
in  order.  They  behaved  for  the  greater  part  in  the  kindest  manner  to  the  wounded  Europeans,  taking  up  great  numbers  of  them,  and  leaving 
heir  own  wounded  uncared  for  on  the  battle-field.  They  had  been  suspected  of  being  also  tainted  with  the  general  disaffection,  and  were 
herefore  anxious  to  regain  the  esteem  and  confidence  of  their  European  officers.  They  gave  indeed  the  most  striking  proofs  of  their  fidelity  and 
loyalty  on  that  day,  showering  volleys  of  musketry,  and,  native-like,  of  abuse,  on  their  assailants,  and  calling  them  all  the  most  injurious 
epithets  in  their  vocabulary.  Major  Bruere,  who  was  wounded,  was  assisted  by  them  to  a  place  of  comparative  safety,  and  reached  the 
Kesidency,  only,  however,  to  meet  his  death  some  months  later." 

The  1 3th  Native  Infantry,  initially  under  the  command  of  Major  Bruere,  went  on  to  further  distinguish  themselves  in  the  defence  of  the 
soTwaTV  Sikh  element  of  the  regiment,  some  fifty  men,  begged  to  be  allowed  to  form  their  own  'single  class’  company,  and 

wh  e  tr^’inpT'"  T  ^  September,  when  he  was  shot  through  the  chest  on  the  Lf  of  the  Brigade  Mess 

while  trying  to  pick  off  an  enemy  sniper.  He  died  almost  at  once.  That  night  a  handful  of  his  Native  Officers  and  Sepoys  demonstrated  their 

show  hirJi  aTil  ls  a  ^  graveyard.  This,  wrote  Julia  Inglis  was  'the  greatest  mark  of  respect  and  affection  they  could 

tnT'  igH  o  o  her  sS  husband'  that  she 


Refs:  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1  758-1834;  lOL  L/MIL/10/29  &  64;  lOL  L/MIL/10/40;  lOL  L/MIL/10/4: 
Rajput  in  the  Indian  Mutiny  of  1857  (Tindall);  The  Great  Mutiny  (Hibberl);  Ordeal  at  Lucknow  (Joyce). 


lOL  L/MIL/5/515;  The  Seventh 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Major-General  J.  S.  Hodgson,  who  raised  the  1st  Sikh  Local  Infantry,  the  first 
Sikh  regiment  to  be  embodied  in  the  British  service,  which  he  commanded  throughout  the  second  Sikh  War, 
and  afterwards  formed  the  famous  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  of  which  he  became  the  first  Commandant 

Punjab  1848-49,  no  clasp  (Major  J.  S.  Hodgson,  Commg.  1st  Regt.  Sikh  Local  Infy.)  fitted  with  silver  ribbon 
buckle,  some  light  contact  marks,  otherwise  nearly  extremely  fine  £800-1000 

John  Studholme  Hodgson,  the  second  son  of  General  John  Hodgson,  Colonel  of  the  4th  King's  Own  Regiment,  and  his  wife,  Catherine 
Krempion,  of  Petrograd,  was  born  at  Blake  Street,  York,  on  24  April  1 805.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Woolwich,  and 
was  admitted  to  the  Bengal  Infantry  as  a  Cadet  in  1 821 .  He  arrived  in  India  on  1 2  July  1 822,  having  been  appointed  Ensign  on  3  February  1 822. 
Posted  to  the  1 2th  N.I.,  he  did  duty  with  the  23rd  N.l.  until  1  May  1 824,  when  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  and  joined  his  own  corps.  He 
became  Acting  Adjutant  of  the  12th  on  26  October  1824,  and  served  in  the  same  capacity  with  the  Mhairwara  Local  Battalion  from  25 
November  1 828.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  on  21  June  1 834,  he  was  on  furlough  from  March  1 838  to  October  1 842. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  First  Sikh  War  in  December  1 845,  Hodgson  was  on  sick  leave  suffering  from  the  effects  of  'numerous  tiger  wounds',  but 
he  was  determined  to  rejoin  the  12th  N.l  in  the  field.  Finding  communications  interrupted  and  unable  to  find  any  means  of  carriage,  he  walked 
thirty  miles  through  hostile  country,  narrowly  escaping  attack  from  the  enemy  and  the  peasantry.  He  served  throughout  the  campaign  of 
1 845-46,  and  was  wounded  at  Sobraon  on  1 0  February  1 846. 

During  the  uneasy  peace  that  followed  he  was  selected  to  raise  the  first  Sikh  regiment  to  be  embodied  in  the  British  service.  On  9  November 
1846  he  was  made  Brevet  Major  and  Commandant  of  the  1st  Sikh  Local  Infantry,  which  corps  he  commanded  in  the  Second  Sikh  War. 
Although  not  engaged  in  any  of  the  major  actions,  he  carried  out  this  tricky  task  with  marked  success,  and  was  conspicuous  in  the  attack  on 
the  Rajah  of  the  Jusween  Dhoon  on  the  night  of  2  December  1 848,  when  he  took  and  destroyed  his  fort  at  Ukrot.  For  services  in  this  action  he 
was  specially  commended,  and  received  the  Brevet  rank  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  7  June  1849.  On  15  September  1849,  the 
Governor-General  expressed  in  General  Orders  at  Simla  his  'high  approbation  of  the  conduct  of  the  1st  Sikh  Infantry  throughout  the  war'. 

On  23  November  1 850,  Hodgson,  with  the  local  rank  of  Brigadier,  was  appointed  to  organise  and  command  the  Punjab  Irregular  Force,  and 
assume  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  the  newly  acquired  and  exposed  north  west  frontier  beyond  which  the  independent  tribes,  when  not 
fighting  amongst  themselves,  considered  the  more  or  less  peaceful  dwellers  of  the  plains  on  the  British  side  of  the  border  legitimate  prey.  The 
force  originally  consisted  of  three  batteries  of  mountain  guns  with  mule  equipment,  five  regiments  of  irregular  cavalry  and  five  of  irregular 
infantry,  but  was  later  expanded  to  incorporate  four  existing  Sikh  regiments,  the  Scinde  Camel  Corps,  a  regiment  of  Gurhkas  and  the  Corps  of 
Guides.  Sikhs,  with  their  well-known  martial  qualities  and  not  resenting  strict  discipline,  formed  the  backbone  of  the  new  irregular  units,  and 
these,  together  with  Punjab  Mohammedans,  Pathans  from  both  sides  of  the  frontier,  and  Dogras  from  the  Himalayan  foot  hills,  representing  the 
best  fighting  class  of  Hindus  with  the  minimum  of  caste  prejudices,  were  soon  welded  into  the  famous  Punjab  Frontier  Force.  The  British 
tjfficers,  in  the  first  instance  just  three  to  a  regiment,  were  originally  appointed  in  the  ordinary  exercise  of  the  Governor-General's  patronage. 
The  remcjteness  of  the  frontier  stations  and  the  rough  nature  of  the  service,  however,  soon  persuaded  many  appointees  that  they  belonged 
elsewhere.  1  hereafter  the  Punjab  Government,  under  the  guiding  hand  of  the  Lawrences,  was  scrupulous  in  its  selection. 

In  1 853  Hodgson  led  two  successful  expeditions  against  the  hill  tribes  west  of  Dejarat,  firstly  against  the  Shiranis  from  30  March  to  2  April,  and, 
secondly,  against  the  Kasranis  later  in  the  latter  month.  In  July  1 854  he  relinquished  command  of  the  P.F.F.  and  was  succeeded  by  Neville 
Chamberlain  (See  Lot  92).  Hrxigson  wo*nt  on  furlr^ugh  in  1855  and  was  posted  Colonel  of  the  12th  N.L  in  1858.  In  1857  he  published  Opinions 
on  the  Indian  Army,  and  privately  in  1 865  at  Brighton,  War  Services  of  Major  General  John  Studholme  Hodgson  .  He  became  Major-General 
on  25  July  1861,  and  died  at  Stanhope  Terrace,  I  lyde  Park,  London,  on  14  January  1870. 

Refs:  Hudson  Index  (NAM);  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1758-1834;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography. 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  W.  G.  Prendergast,  8th  Madras  Light  Cavalry,  Persian 
Interpreter  to  the  Commander-in-Chief  during  the  second  Sikh  War,  who  later  raised  the  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry 

Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Coojerat  (Lieut.  W.  C.  Prendergast,  8th  Lt.  Cavy.  Persian  Intr.  to  C.  in 
[C])  final  part  of  naming  obscured  by  suspension  claw,  fitted  with  silver  ribbon  buckle,  good  very  fine 

£800-1000 


William  Grant  Prendergast,  the  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Jeffrey  Prendergast,  Military  Auditor  General,  Madras,  was  born  in  Madras  on 
24  June  1824.  He  was  educated  at  Charterhouse  and  at  Trinity  College,  Cambridge.  He  became  a  Cadet  in  the  Bengal  Service  in  1834  and 
was  appointed  Cornet  on  9  February  1835.  He  arrived  in  India  in  August  of  that  year  and  was  posted  to  the  8th  Madras  Light  Cavalry. 
Promoted  Lieutenant  in  July  1838,  he  acted  as  Interpreter  and  Quartermaster  of  his  corps  from  January  1839  to  October  1843.  In  1842-43,  he 
served  as  Brigade  Quartermaster  to  the  troops  under  Brigadier  Young  during  the  insurrection  in  Bundelkhund.  Between  January  and  March 
1 846  he  officiated  as  second  in  command  of  the  1 6th  Irregular  Cavalry.  In  November  of  that  year  he  was  appointed  Persian  Interpreter  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  and  held  that  post  throughout  the  second  Sikh  War,  during  which  he  was  present  at  Ramnuggur,  and  at  the  battles  of 
Chilianwala  and  Coojerat. 


On  18  May  1849,  having  relinquished  his  appointment  as  Persian  Interpreter,  he  started  to  raise  the  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry,  one  of  five  regiments 
of  irregular  cavalry  formed  for  the  protection  of  the  frontier  from  the  Black  Mountain  of  Hazara  to  the  limits  of  Scinde.  The  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry 
was  subsequently  amalgamated  with  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry  (raised  by  Lieutenant  Henry  Daly,  of  the  1st  Bombay  Fusiliers  at  Lahore  in  the 
spring  of  1849)  to  become  Prince  Albert  Victor's  Own  Cavalry  (1 1th  Frontier  Force).  Following  its  formation,  the  3rd,  under  Prendergast's 
command  went  to  Amritsar,  where  in  February  1 850  it  suppressed  the  mutiny  of  the  66th  Bengal  Native  Infantry  at  Fort  Govindgarh. 


surra,  which  Prendergast  ascribed  to  'necromancy', 
ether^is  unfortunate  occurence  was  by  sorcey  or  not  it  ruined  the  regiment's  Horse  Fund  for  years,  and  a  special  loan  had  to  be  obtained 
frorrt  the  Government.  In  March  1 854  Prendergast  was  officiating  as  Brigadier  in  the  Punjab  Irregular  Force  and  took  part  in  minor  operations 
on  the  North  West  Frontier.  He  resumed  command  of  the  3rd  Punjab  Cavalry  in  1856,  but  went  home  on  two  years  furlough  in  March.  He 
married  in  1 857  and  returned  to  India  in  1 858  only  to  die  of  cholera  at  Alipore,  Calcutta,  on  1 5  September  of  that  year. 


Ref:  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army  1 758-1 834  (Hodson);  India's  Army  Oackson). 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Lieutenant  Wilmot  Christopher,  Indian  Navy,  mortally  wounded  during  the 
siege  of  Mooltan 

Punjab  1848-49,  1  claps,  Mooltan  (Lieut.  W.  Christopher,  Ind.  Plot.)  officially  impressed  naming,  small 
collector's  number  impressed  by  claw,  edge  nicks,  otherwise  very  fine  £2500-3000 

Ex  Payne  1 91 0  and  Fevyer  1 998. 

Wilmot  Christopher  was  born  at  Camberwell,  Surrey,  on  24  December  1 814,  and  entered  the  Indian  Navy  as  a  Midshipman  in  January  1829. 
He  was  employed  in  the  Red  Sea  Survey  aboard  the  Benares  between  October  of  that  year  and  April  1834,  being  one  of  just  three  officers  still 
fit  for  duty  when  the  Survey  returned.  Quickly  re-employed  aboard  the  same  ship  for  further  survey  work  in  the  Maidive  Islands,  sickness 
once  again  struck  down  the  crew,  but  Christopher  and  Lieutenant  Young  volunteered  to  stay  behind  and  continue  the  Survey's  work,  as 
recorded  by  a  fellow  officer: 

'Young  and  Christoper  volunteered  to  remain  at  Male,  on  King's  Island,  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the  Sultan,  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
people  and  their  language,  and  make  meteorological  observations.  This  was  at  the  risk  of  their  lives,  from  the  perculiarly  sickly  influence  of 
the  climate  on  Europeans,  but  they  braved  this  in  the  hope  of  doing  some  good  to  the  people  as  well  as  contributing  to  knowledge  and  science. 
They  soon  fell  ill,  in  spite  of  all  their  care  and  spirit,  and  at  last  became  so  much  worse  that  the  King,  who,  with  his  people,  revered  them  for 
their  consistent  Christian  conduct,  had  his  one  vessel  launched  from  the  shore,  where  she  had  been  hauled  high  up  and  covered  in,  and  having 
fitted  her  out  sent  them  across  to  Colombo,  at  great  risk  of  both  crew  and  vessel  from  the  terrible  weather.' 

Luckily  both  men  recovered  as  a  result  of  the  dedication  of  the  Government  Missionaries  who  nursed  them  and  Christopher  compiled  a 
vocabulary  of  the  Maldavian  language  which  was  subsequently  published  in  the  journal  of  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society  (Volume  VI).  Next 
employed  under  Lieutenant  Powell,  he  participated  in  survey  work  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  and  along  the  coast  of  Madura,  once  more  putting 
pen  to  paper  with  his  account  of  Adam  s  Bridge  and  Ramisseram,  with  a  plan  of  the  Temple,  the  whole  appearing  in  the  journal  of  the 
Bombay  Geographical  Society  (Volume  VII). 

Promoted  to  Lieutenant  in  July  1839,  he  commanded  the  Brig  Tigris  during  her  voyage  from  Aden  to  Zanzibar  in  early  1843,  and  from  there 
was  despatched  by  Captain  Haines,  the  celebrated  Political  Agent,  with  the  returning  Envoys  of  Seyyid  Said,  the  Imaum  of  Muscat,  to  make  an 
examination  of  the  coast  to  northward,  the  portion  between  Brava  and  Ras  Hafoon  being  utterly  unknown  except  in  so  far  as  the  running 
surveys  of  Captain  Owen  were  concerned.  Making  a  journey  into  the  interior,  he  discovered  a  'noble  river'  to  the  northward  of  the  Juba  or 
Govind  River,  which  he  named  after  Captain  Haines.  Extracts  from  Christopher's  journal,  as  well  as  a  map,  were  later  published  in  the 
journal  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society  (Volume  XIV). 

Christopher  was  appointed  as  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  Indus  Flotilla  during  the  first  siege  of  Mooltan  in  1 848.  He  already  had  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  rivers  of  Ihe  Punjab,  having  in  the  previous  year  ascended  the  Indus,  Sutlej  and  Chenab  in  the  Steamer  Meeanee,  and  made 
good  use  of  this  experience  by  persuading  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  to  let  him  join  one  of  his  hastily  raised  Levies.  When  General  Whish  arrived 
and  began  a  regular  siege,  he  took  part,  in  the  capacity  of  guide  to  one  of  the  assaulting  columns,  in  the  attack  made  on  the  outvs'orks  of  the 
fortress  fjn  Ihe  9lh  .Seplemher.  On  this  occasion  he  received  a  dangerous  wound,  one  of  his  ankles  having  been  shattered  by  a  musket  shot.  It 
became  necessary  to  .im|rutate  Ihe  limb,  bul  mortificalion  .sel  in,  and  after  a  month's  intense  suffering  he  succumbed  to  his  wound  on  the  8th 
Octolrer  1 848.  In  the  worrls  of  Sir  I  lerbert  Edw.irdes,  '...he  was  borne  by  the  grateful  British  soldiers  to  a  rude  grave  beside  a  well,  near  the 
village  of  Sooraj  Khoond,  and  I  myself  read  Ihe  service  over  him.  A  better  or  braver  man  fell  not  beneath  the  walls  of  Mooltan.' 

A  secrrntl  Punjab  medal  is  known  lo  l.iei/lenanl  (  hrislopher  bul  with  loc  ally  im|)ressed  naming. 

Ref:  Soldiers  c)f  the  Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe);  I  listory  of  the  Indian  Navy  l()1.i-IB()3  (Lowe). 
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The  Punjab  campaign  medal  to  Lascar  Golaknath,  Indus  Flotilla 

Punjab  1848-49,  1  clasp,  Mooltan  (Lascar  Golaknath,  Ind.  Plot.)  officially  impressed  naming,  edge  nicks  and 
contact  marks,  otherwise  about  very  fine  £400-500 


As  with  many  of  the  medals  to  the  Indus  Flotilla  for  Punjab  campaign  campaign,  this  man's  name  has  not  been  found  on  any  of  the  few 
surviving  medal  rolls. 
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The  Cabul  and  Punjab  campaign  medals  to  General  H.  C.  Van  Cortlandt,  C.B.,  employed  in  the  military  service 
of  Ranjit  Singh  -  'The  Lion  of  the  Punjab'  -  from  1832,  and  in  the  British  Service  following  the  annexation  of 
the  Punjab  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  Sikh  War 

(a)  Cabui  1842  (H.  C.  Van  Cortlandt)  contemporary  engraved  naming,  fitted  with  steel  clip  and  silver  bar 
suspension 

(b)  Punjab  1848-49,  1  clasp,  Mooltan  (Mr.  H.  C.  Van  Cortlandt,  Irr.  Auxy.  Force)  officially  impressed  naming, 

good  very  fine  £2000-2500 


These  two  medals  were  purchased  circa  1 988  at  the  Norwich  Castle  Museum  sale  of  the  collection  of  Colonel  R.  B.  jay,  who  died  on  23  June 
1964,  and  who  was  the  author  of  Men  whose  Fathers  were  Men .  Van  Cortlandt's  C.B.,  Sutlej  and  Mutiny  medals  and  his  two  jewelled  Sikh 
decorations  were  in  the  Murray  collection,  sold  in  1 926,  and  are  now  in  the  Patiala  collection  in  India,  together  with  his  father's  4-clasp  Army 
of  India  and  Cabul  1842  medals.  The  two  Sikh  decorations  are  described  by  Tancred  in  Medals  and  Honorary  Distinctions  (p.  303)  and 
illustrated  in  colour  by  Spink  in  their  War  Medal  Record  (Vol.  II,  Frontispiece). 

Henry  Charles  Van  Cortlandt  was  the  natural  son  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry  Clinton  Van  Cortlandt  and  'an  Indian  woman'.  His  grandfather, 
Colonel  Philip  Van  Cortlandt  of  New  York  was  a  prominent  Loyalist  at  the  time  of  the  American  War  of  Independence  and  his  father  saw 
extensive  service  in  India  with  the  27th  Light  Dragoons  and  H.M's  31st  Foot,  gaining  a  4-clasp  Army  of  India  medal  for  the  second  Mahratta 
War  and  the  medal  for  Cabul  1 842. 

The  date  of  Henry  Charles'  birth  is  variously  given  as  1 81 1 ,  1 81 3  or  1 81 4.  The  Biographical  Index  in  the  India  Office  however  states  that  he 
was  baptised  at  Meerut  on  2  February  1 81 3.  'Inheriting  at  once  the  best  characteristics  of  East  and  West',  he  was  educated  in  England  and 
returned  to  India  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  military  service  of  Ranjit  Singh  -  the  fabled  'Lion  of  the  Punjab'.  Having  emerged  as  the  principal 
leader  of  resistance  to  the  Afghans,  Ranjit  Singh  realised  that  if  he  was  to  fulfill  his  ambition  of  creating  a  unified  independent  Sikh  state  he 
would  need  to  do  two  things.  Firstly,  to  establish  an  army  based  on  the  European  system,  and  secondly,  to  avoid  conflict  with  the  British. 
Accordingly,  he  hired  a  number  of  foreign  officers  to  advise  on  military  matters.  Van  Cortlandt's  contemporaries  in  the  Sikh  service  included 
an  American  artillery  specialist;  two  French  officers,  Allard,  a  cavalryman,  and  Court,  an  artilleryman;  two  Italians,  Ventura,  who  trained  the 
infantry,  and  Avitible,  an  artilleryman  who  became  governor  of  Peshawar.  So  successful  was  Ranjit  Singh's  training  policy  that  he  soon 
created,  according  to  the  Sikh  historian  Fauja  Sing  Bajwa,  a  superb  military  machine  'very  nearly  equal  to  the  well  trained  and  disciplined 
army  of  the  English  East  India  Company'. 

Van  Cortlandt  took  to  the  field  with  the  Sikh  army  in  several  campaigns  on  the  northern  and  north  western  frontiers  of  the  Punjab,  being 
present  at  the  assault  and  capture  of  Fort  Chumaitte  in  Huzaiah  and  the  occupation  of  Dorncl  and  Suttee.  He  was  in  action  against  Dost 
Mahomed  Khan  at  the  battle  of  Jamrood,  near  Peshawar,  in  January  1 837,  when  Ranjit's  foremost  General,  Sardar  Hari  Singh  Nalwa,  was 
defeated  and  slain  by  the  Afghans.  In  January  1 841 ,  during  the  period  of  anarchy  that  immediately  followed  the  death  of  Ranjit's  successor, 
Nao  Nehal  Singh,  he  was  employed  under  Maharajah  Sher  Singh  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Lahore,  and  in  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  having 
been  made  Colonel,  served  with  the  Sikh  Auxiliary  Contingent  which  co-operated  with  the  British  at  the  forcing  of  the  Khyber  Pass.  On  the 
termination  of  the  First  Afghan  War,  he  returned  to  Lahore  where  he  was  put  in  charge  of  Maharajah  Sher  Singh's  eldest  son,  but  he  was  soon 
afterwards  ordered  away  on  duty.  During  his  absence,  in  September  1 843,  Maharajah  Sher  Singh  and  his  son  were  murdered  by  Sardar  Ajit 
Singh. 

Van  Cortlandt's  whereabouts  in  1 844-45  is  something  of  a  mystery.  George  William  De  Rhe-Philipe,  the  indefatigable  researcher  and  author 
of  the  biographical  section  of  Soldiers  of  the  Raj,  who,  as  Senior  Clerk  of  the  Indian  Military  Department  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  had 
unrivalled  access  to  official  sources,  wrote  the  following,  quoting  some  now  unknown  source,  and  adding  his  own  comments  in  parentheses: 
'Nr)thing  is  known  of  his  movements  during  ihe  two  years  ensuing,  but  it  is  asserted  that  he  was  on  leave  at  Mussoorie  when  the  first  Sikh  War 
broke  t)ut  (whir  h  was  certainly  not  ihe  case),  ihat,  "nol  being  allowed  to  ri-lurn  to  Lahore"  (whatever  lhat  may  mean),  he  proceeded  to 
Ferozepore;  <ind  finally,  lhat  "he  was  employed  with  Ihe  British  Army  as  Political  AgenI,  and  in  that  capacity  was  present  at  the  battles  of 
Ferrjzeshahr  anri  Sobraon." 
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II  is  possible  (bill  there'  ni.iy  Ix'  soini'  lillle  eleiiieni  ol  trulli  in  ibesi'  sl.ilelmenis,  l)ut  il  does  not  .ippenr  on  llie  surfac  e,  and  while,  on  the  cene 
hand,  no  reliiihle  authority  has  been  lound  in  support  of  iheni,  on  the  other,  the  exlrenie  improbability  of  a  person  of  unknown  c  haracter  and  of 
c|uestionahl('  status  being  employt'd  in  stic  h  .1  position  of  trust  and  c  onfidence  and  of  (k'licac.y  .is  ih.il  of  "Polilit'al  Agent"  is  p.iinfully 
aeeenlu.iled  by  the  recorded  f.icl  that,  be  .mil  other  officers  ol  the  Sikh  service  being  .ic  lu.illy  .il  Ferozepore  on  Ihe  24lb  September,  their 
presence  there  was  regarded  with  stispicion  by  the  Politic  al  AgenI,  who  asked  Major  Bro.idfoot  to  obi. tin  sanction  "for  turning  these  foreigners 
out  of  the  cantonments."'  Il  is  known,  however,  Ih.il  Van  Corll.indl  rec:eived  Ihe  Sutlej  medal  for  these  two  actions  and  that  it  was  namc'd  to 
him  as  'Col.  in  Maj.-&nl.  Sir  |.  Litller's  Division'  {Vide  Murray  Colk'dion  IP26,  Solheby,  Lol  b  IH). 

Following  the  defeat  of  Ihe  Sikhs  and  Ihe  readjustment  of  the  administration  of  the  Punjab  under  I  lenry  L.iwrence  in  the  spring  of  1846,  Van 
Corllandt  was  admitted  to  the  service  of  Sikh  Durbar  at  Lahore  with  the  rank  of  General  and  appointed  to  the  charge  of  Ihe  Dera  Ismail  Khan 
district.  At  about  the  same  lime  Lawrence  sanctioned  Lieutenant  I  ierbert  Edwardes'  plan  for  Ihe  subjugation  of  the  vassal  provinc :e  of  Bannu, 
and  in  the  following  cold  weather  season  two  columns,  one  from  Peshawar  under  Lieutenant  George  Reynell  Taylor,  of  the  1 1 1h  Bengal  Light 
Cavalry,  Ihe  other  from  Lahore  under  Van  Corllandt,  set  out  into  that  wild  territory  and  destroyed  some  400  forts.  In  1 846  Van  Cortlandt  was 
decorated  with  two  jewelled  stars  by  the  Sikh  Durbar.  The  centre  of  each  star  bore  an  enamelled  figure,  one  with  the  portrait  of  the  boy 
Maharajah  Duleep  Singh,  the  reverse  inscribed  in  Persian  'Granted  by  Maharajah  Duleep  Singh,  Bahadoor,  in  recognition  of  good  services 
and  faithfulness  of  fourteen  years',  and  the  other,  the  portrait  of  his  Council  of  Regency,  Rajah  Lai  Singh,  this  inscribed  in  Persian  '1903  (i.e. 
1846  A.D.)  Granted  by  Rajah  Lai  Singh,  Bahadoor,  in  recognition  of  good  services  and  faithfulness,  to  General  Cortlandt,  Sahib'. 

On  the  death  of  the  FHindu  governor  of  the  Punjab's  southernmost  district  of  Mooltan,  his  heir,  Mulraj,  refused  to  pay  the  traditional  accession 
fee  to  the  Sikh  Durbar  and  consequently  offered  to  resign.  His  resignation  was  accepted  in  Lahore  and  a  new  Sikh  governor  appointed.  The 
Sikh  governor,  accompanied  by  Vans  Agnew  of  the  Bengal  Civil  Service  and  Lieutenant  Anderson,  commanding  an  escort  which  included  a 
Gurhka  regiment  in  Sikh  service,  reached  Mooltan  on  20  April  1 848.  The  party  was  initially  well  received  but  on  leaving  Mulraj's  fort  one  of 
his  retainers  attacked  Vans  Agnew  with  a  sword.  Mulraj  rode  off,  whereupon  the  escort  went  over  to  the  Mooltanis,  and  the  Sikh  governor 
designate  was  thrown  in  prison.  Though  wounded.  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson  managed  to  reach  the  comparative  safety  of  their  lodgings  and 
despatch  two  letters  explaining  what  had  happened  before  a  mob  attacked  the  building  and  murdered  them  both.  One  letter  was  addressed  to 
Herbert  Edwardes,  who  was  commanding  a  mixed  force  of  Sikhs,  Poorbeahs  and  Pathans,  some  forty  miles  away  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Indus  in  Derajat,  and  the  other  to  Van  Cortlandt,  who  was  still  commanding  troops  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  away  in  Bannu. 


Edwardes  immediately  sent  his  letter  from  Mooltan  on  to  Van  Cortlandt,  with  a  request  that  he  should  bring  a  Mohammedan  Regiment  to  join 
him  at  Derajat.  Van  Cortlandt  arrived  with  the  Soorbhan  Khan  Regiment  and  six  horse  artillery  guns  in  May.  Meanwhile  the  Mooltanis  had 
taken  to  the  field,  but  were  still  separated  from  Edwardes  and  Van  Cortlandt  by  the  Indus.  Lord  Gough  had  been  informed  of  the  revolt,  but  was 
loath  to  become  involved.  The  hot  weather  was  approaching  and  he  was  unwilling  to  commit  British  troops  to  a  campaign  in  one  of  the  hottest 
places  in  India.  The  leave  season  had  also  started  and  the  Bengal  native  regiments  were  consequently  up  to  25  per  cent  under  strength.  But 
most  importantly  he  agreed  with  the  Governor-General  that  the  revolt  was  an  internal  affair  which  must  be  settled  by  the  Sikh  Government. 

It  was  therefore  decided  by  the  Sikh  Durbar  that  three  columns  should  move  against  Mooltan.  The  main  one,  5,000-strong,  under  Shere  Singh, 
would  advance  along  the  Ravi  from  Lahore,  while  to  the  west  and  east  two  further  columns  would  advance  under  Jewahir  Mull  and 
Imam-ud-Din  respectively.  A  fourth  column  of  Mohammedan  troops,  known  as  Daudpatras,  on  loan  from  the  Nawab  of  Bahawalpur,  and 
accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Edward  Lake,  would  also  advance  on  Mooltan  from  the  south.  Back  at  Derajat,  Edwardes  and  Van  Cortlandt  had 
called  for  more  troops  from  Bannu,  and  a  force,  part  Dogra,  part  Mohammedan  and  part  Sikh,  was  despatched.  While  it  was  on  its  way,  there 
was  trouble  in  Bannu  and  Lieutenant  Taylor,  whom  Van  Cortlandt  had  left  in  charge,  recalled  it.  Only  the  Dogra  element  obeyed  the  order, 
and  it  seemed  as  if  the  Sikhs  and  Mohammedans  might  go  over  to  the  Mooltanis.  'However  they  had  not  reckonned  on  Mrs  Van  Cortlandt, 
who  was  accompanying  the  force.  She  had  the  guns  accompanying  them  turned  on  the  recalcitrant  Sikhs  and  Mohammedans,  who  thereupon 
obeyed  orders  and  went  back  to  Bannu.'  (Van  Cortlandt  had  married  his  formidable  wife,  Susanna  nee  Turner,  on  22  May  1 836.  They  had 
three  daughters,  all  of  whom  married  British  officers,  and  two  sons,  one  of  whom  died  an  infant  and  was  buried  at  Ferozepore  in  1845.) 

On  1 5  June  1 848,  Van  Cortlandt  and  Edwardes  crossed  the  Indus  and  marched  to  the  Chenab.  Two  days  later  they  moved  south  to  the  ferry  at 
Kineri  and,  early  on  the  1 8th,  Edwardes  crossed  with  his  Pathans  in  order  to  join  up  with  the  Daudpatras,  who  were  facing  eight  to  ten  thousand 
Mooltanis  and  ten  guns,  under  Rung  Ram,  drawn  up  on  a  ridge.  When  Edwardes  reached  the  Daudpatras,  he  found  their  initial  attack  had 
been  beaten  back  and  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  considerable  confusion.  He  impressed  upon  them  that  it  was  vital  to  hold  on  until  Van 
Cortlandt  s  regulars,  and  especially  his  guns,  could  be  brought  across.  This  he  told  them,  with  regret,  would  take  seven  hours.  Having  endured 
a  six  and  a  half  hour  artillery  bombardment  from  the  Mooltani  guns,  the  Daudpatras  decided  that  they  had  had  enough  and  their  eighty 
year-old  commander  ordered  them  to  retire.  The  Mooltanis  followed  up  and  ran  into  Edwardes'  Pathans  who  had  been  lying  out  of  sight  on  the 
left  flank.  Rung  Ram  then  turned  his  artillery  on  them,  and  the  situation  became  critical.  Fortunately  Edwardes'  trusted  Pathan  lieutenant, 
Foujdar  Khan,  was  at  hand.  He  collected  his  mounted  Pathan  officers  and  led  a  small  but  desperate  cavalry  charge  causing  the  advancing 
Mooltanis  to  falter.  At  that  moment  Van  Cortlandt  arrived  with  one  of  his  leading  Mohammedan  regiments  and  launched  a  counter-attack  and 
captured  a  Mooltani  gun.  The  Pathans  rose  up  and  rushed  forward,  inspiring  the  Daudpatras  to  return  to  the  fray.  The  Mooltanis  fell  back  in 
confusion  and  were  completely  beaten. 


With  the  Sindh  Sagur  Doab  between  the  Chenab  and  Indus  secured,  Edwardes  and  Van  Cortlandt  advanced  on  Mooltan.  Lake  arrived  and  took 
virtual  command  of  the  Daudpatras,  and  the  force,  now  consisting  of  some  1 8,000  men  and  some  twenty  guns,  was  joined  on  30  June  by 
Imam-ud-Din,  who  had  sent  all  his  Sikhs  away  and  had  only  Mohammedans  under  his  command.  On  2  July,  a  day  of  intense  heat,  Mulraj's 
troops  were  encountered  at  the  village  of  Suddoosam.  Lieutenant  Edwardes,  in  overall  command,  deployed  General  Van  Cortlandt's  tw'o 
regular  regiments  at  the  centre  of  his  line.  The  Daudpatras  were  posted  on  the  right  and  the  Pathans  on  the  left,  but,  being  somewhat  unsure  of 
Imam-ud-Din's  men,  he  positioned  them  on  the  extreme  left.  Having  had  the  better  of  the  artillery  exchange,  Edwardes  now  ordered  the 
infantry  to  advance.  Van  Cortlandt's  regiments  broke  into  the  enemy  position,  and  the  Mooltani's  retreated  after  Mulraj,  who,  having  fallen  off 
his  elephant  had  decided  to  make  good  his  escape.  But  Mooltani  troops  were  thwarted  in  this  direction  when  they  discovered  Mulraj  had 
blown  up  a  bridge  in  the  rear  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  following  his  example. 


The  victory  at  Suddoosam  seriously  depressed  the  Mooltanis  and  the  Gurhka  regiment  which  had  formed  part  of  the  escort  to  Agnew  came 
over  to  Edwardes.  Furthermore  the  news  of  the  success  is  thought  to  have  been  instrumental  in  delaying  the  main  Sikh  uprising.  Van  Cortlandt 
went  on  to  take  part  in  the  operations  before  Mooltan  where  Edwardes  was  joined  by  the  column  under  Shere  Singh,  and  here,  during  the  first 
siege,  he  vvas  responsible  for  preventing  a  most  disastrous  occurrence.  It  was  always  customary  for  Edwardes  to  dine  with  his  officers  and  it 
was  usual  for  Shere  Singh  and  some  of  his  senior  officers  to  visit  him  after  dinner.  On  the  night  of  1 2  September,  Shere  Singh,  who  was  under 

fZ  H '  '5  Z'^u  '''  'ook  seat  next  to 

si  Doeefo  11,  wl  r°uT'  T"  "TK'  ^^i"  of  handling  Sikhs,  immediately  smelled  a  rat, 

Sineh  laHirwhafh  h  1  w,th  whom  he  surrounded  the  tent.  He  then  came  back  and  tried  to  convey  to  Shere 

felt  that  thi  rZh  "  f  m""'  f  f '  ?  shortly  aflewards  took  his  departure.  Edwardes  and  Van  Cortlandt 

ar^l  evenuhe  o  foZn  "  '  T""  Z  ""  P^'-sumably  as  hostages,  before  Shere  Singh  deserted.  In 

any  event  the  following  morning  he  and  his  army  went  over  to  Mulraj.'  ® 
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There  is  little  doubt  that  Edwardes'  achievements  in  the  Punjab  were  outstanding,  but  'In  praising  Edwardes',  it  has  been  written,  'one  must  pay 
tribute  to  that  wily  old  warrior  Van  Cortlandt,  who  supported  him  so  well,  to  Lake  who  led  the  Daudpatras,  and  to  Edwardes'  loyal  Pathan 
lieutenant,  Foujdar  Khan.  Edwardes  was  the  captain  of  the  team,  but  he  could  not  have  won  his  victories  without  their  help  ' 

Upon  the  arrival  of  regular  forces  under  Major-General  Whish,  Van  Cortlandt  went  on  to  serve  in  both  sieges  of  Mooltan.  On  1 2  September 
by  which  time  the  Chief  Engineer  had  already  began  expressing  his  doubts  as  to  whether  Mooltan  could  be  captured  with  the  forces  initially 
available  to  Whish,  he  supported  an  attack  with  two  of  his  horse  artillery  guns  on  some  buildings  overlooking  the  British  first  paralell.  Little 
opposition  was  expected  as  it  had  been  reported  that  these  buildings  were  not  occupied  at  night.  The  intelligence  was  faulty  and  the  attacking 
force  under  Colonel  Pattoun,  of  H.M's  32nd,  met  with  a  sharp  repulse.  'The  men  afterwards  complained  bitterly  that  they  had  not  been  well 
supported  by  the  native  troops',  though  'everyone  agreed  that  Van  Cortlandt's  two  guns  had  given  them  all  the  support  they  could'.  The  attack 
on  the  buildings  was  resumed  in  strength  on  the  1 2th  and  during  this  action,  which  saw  a  spirited  Mooltani  counter-attack.  Van  Cortlandt 
captured  the  hamlet  of  jumoondar  ke  Kirree.  Regrettably  however  some  of  his  men  were  hit  by  the  fire  of  H.M's  32nd  and  others,  unable  to 
tell  friend  from  foe. 

On  1  November  Van  Cortlandt  was  temporarily  thrown  on  the  defensive,  as  Private  Waterfield  (See  Lot  62)  of  the  32nd  recorded  in  his 
Memoirs:  'This  morning  ...  the  enemy  ...  once  more  crept  out  of  their  shell.  They  harassed  Edwardes,  van  Cortlandt  and  Bhawal  Khan  so  very 
much  that  they  sought  the  protection  of  the  main  army.'  Six  days  later  Van  Cortlandt  was  present  at  the  action  near  the  village  of 
Soorajkhoond,  which  was  pressed  to  clear  the  enemy  from  an  entrenched  position  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  city.  And  finally  he  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  the  Mulraj's  fort  within  the  city  walls  on  22  January  1 849.  Mulraj  was  duly  tried  for  the  murders  of  Vans  Agnew  and  Anderson 
and  found  guilty,  but  owing  to  extenuating  circumstances  was  only  condemned  to  life  imprisonment.  Van  Cortlandt  was  thanked  for  his 
services  by  the  Government  of  India  and  'honourably  mentioned'. 

Following  the  annexation  of  the  Punjab  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Second  Sikh  War,  Van  Cortlandt  was  at  last  received  into  the  British  service, 
and  employed  in  a  civil  capacity  as  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Gugera.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  May  1 857,  he  was  sent  to  Ferozepore 
with  instructions  to  raise  companies  of  Sikhs  for  service  in  the  Hurriana  administrative  district.  He  delegated  the  task  of  raising  'Van 
Cortlandt's  Levy'  to  Captain  C.  C.  Bloomfield,  which  corps  subsequently  became  the  31st  Bengal  Infantry  in  1861,  the  31st  Punjabis  in  1903, 
and  the  2nd  Battalion,  1 6th  Punjab  Regiment,  from  1 922  until  1  947,  when  it  was  allocated  to  Pakistan.  At  the  head  of  the  Levy,  and  in 
command  of  the  Hurriana  Field  Force,  he  defeated  bodies  of  rebels  at  Onda,  Khyra-Kee,  Mungalee,  and  Jamalpoor  during  operations  north 
west  of  Delhi.  On  23  August  1 857,  an  unusually  quiet  day  on  Delhi  Ridge,  Colonel  Keith  Young  wrote  to  his  wife:  'All  is  quiet  as  possible,  and 
there  has  not  been  a  letter  in  from  any  direction  that  I  have  heard  of  except  from  Hissar,  where  General  Van  Cortlandt  has  been  thrashing 
some  of  the  rebels  well;  but  as  he  corresponds  direH  with  Lahore,  you  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  see  an  account  of  the  business  in  the  Chronicle  ere 
this  reaches  you.  I  know  little  more  than  that  a  large  party  of  scoundrels,  both  horse  and  foot,  have  been  well  punished' 

At  the  end  of  October  Van  Cortlandt  was  gazetted  'temporary  Colonel  in  the  Army  during  such  period  as  he  might  continue  in  command  of 
the  irregular  levies  he  had  raised'.  Having  finally  convinced  the  British  authorities  of  his  bona  fides,  he  was  awarded  a  C.B.  in  recognition  of 
'his  eminently  useful  services'.  In  April  1858,  he  was  appointed  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Hissar  administrative  division  where  he 
remained  for  the  next  three  until  transferring  to  the  same  position  in  the  Mooltan  division.  He  was  subsequently  promoted  Commissioner  of  the 
latter  division  in  1865,  and  after  some  three  years  service  retired  to  Europe  in  March  1868.  General  Van  Cortlandt  died  at  his  residence,  10, 
Onslow  Crescent,  South  Kensington,  on  1 5  March  1 888. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  N/1/9/F1 72;  Dictionary  of  Indian  Biography  (Buckland);  Soldiers  of  the  Raj  (de  Rhe-Philipe);  Memorials  of  the 
Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  (Mrs  Edwardes);  War  Medal  Record;  The  Sikh  Wars  (Cook);  The  Memoirs  of  Private  Waterfield;  The 
Great  Mutiny  (Hibbert);  Delhi  -  1 857  (Norman). 
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A  fine  silver  striking  of  the  unique  Gold  Medal  presented  by  the  East  India  Company  to  Lieutenant  and  Brevet 
Major  Herbert  Edwardes,  C.B.,  for  his  services  in  the  Punjab  in  1848 

Honourable  East  India  Company's  Edwardes  Medal  1848,  by  W.  Wyon  R.A.,  obv.  diademed  bust  of  Queen 
Victoria  left;  rev.  inscription,  'Erom  the  East  India  Company  to  Lieut.  &  Brevt.  Major  H.  B.  Edwardes  C.B.,  for 
his  services  in  the  Punjab  A.D.  MDCCCXLVIH',  a  fine  silver  striking  of  the  unique  gold  medal,  45mm.,  fitted 
with  scroll  suspension,  extremely  fine  £300-400 


In  1850,  when  word  reached  England  of  the  exploits  of  Lieutenant  Herbert  Edwardes  in  bringing  order  to  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Bannu  and 
uniting  them  against  Mulraj,  whom  he  had  defeated  in  a  series  of  actions  in  1 848,  he  became  a  household  name,  and  the  Court  of  Directors 
elected  to  reward  his  highly  cost-effective  services  with  a  'special  gold  medal',  the  design  of  which  was  entrusted  to  Wyon.  On  the  obverse  is 
the  head  of  Queen  Victoria,  'the  fountain  of  all  honour',  and  on  the  reverse  the  Edwardes  family  arms  surmount  the  inscription,  'To  Lieutenant 
Herbert  Benjamin  Edwardes,  Brevet-Major  and  C.B.,  for  his  services  in  the  Punjab,  1 848'.  The  inscription  is  flanked  by  the  figures  of  Valour 
and  Victory,  and  beneath  the  inscription,  the  figure  of  the  infant  Hercules  (emblematic  of  Edwardes'  youth)  strangles  the  serpent.  The  medal 
was  intended  as  a  unique  honour  and  instructions  were  issued  from  the  Court  that  once  struck,  the  die  was  to  be  broken,  but  these  instrurtions 
were  evidently  not  obeyed.  Edwardes  received  the  medal  from  the  hands  of  the  Chairman,  John  Shepherd,  at  a  formal  presentation  held  at 
East  India  House,  Leadenhall  Street,  on  1 2  February  1 851 .  In  his  short  address  Shepherd  'confidently'  anticipated  that  'the  same  energy,  skill, 
and  bravery  would  distinguish'  Edwardes'  future  career.  Unfortunately,  Edwardes,  a  man  who  worked  at  'white  heat',  became  fanatical  after 
the  Mutiny  and  'wished  to  give  no  recognition  to  either  Hinduism  or  Islam.' 

Ref:  Memorials  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  (Mrs  Edwardes). 
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The  North  West  Frontier  campaign  medal  to  Private  Robert  Waterfield,  32nd  Light  Infantry,  whose  account  of 
his  military  service  in  India  was  published  as  The  Memoirs  of  Private  Waterfield 

India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  North  West  Frontier  (2295  Pte.  Robt.  Waterfield,  32nd  Foot)  toned, 
nearly  extremely  fine  £600-800 

Robert  Waterfield,  a  Leicester  man  born  into  a  poor  but  pious  family  in  about  1821,  enlisted  in  FI. M's  32nd  Regiment  in  1842.  Flis  now  well 
known  Memoirs,  recording  his  Indian  service  1846-59,  reveal  him  as  something  of  'a  puritan',  though  'like  many  puritans  he  was  a  good 
fighting  man'.  April  1 842  found  Waterfield  at  Portsmouth  intending  to  join  a  merchant  ship  but  a  chance  meeting  with  a  childhood  friend 
already  enlisted  in  the  32nd  brought  about  his  acceptance  of  half  a  crown  in  the  Queen's  name.  In  August  he  marched  north  with  the  regiment 
to  put  down  Chartist  disturbances;  home  service  elsewhere  in  England  and  in  Ireland  followed  prior  to  embarkation  for  India.  'Some  hundreds 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Cork,'  Waterfield  recalled,  'cheered  us  away  from  that  land  to  which  hundreds  would  never  more  return.'  Waterfield 
landed  at  Calcutta  in  mid  September  1 846  and  moved  into  camp  hard  by:  'We  lay  in  Chinsura  but  a  few  weeks  before  our  Regiment  began  to 
feel  the  effects  of  the  climate.  We  lost  a  great  number  of  the  finest  men  in  the  Regiment ...  Our  medical  men  seem  to  take  little  heed  of  the 
sickness  of  the  men  of  the  Regiment.  I  hey  are  not  yet  aware  how  rapidly  death  strides  on  to  grasp  his  prey  in  this  fatal  climate.  There  was 
scarce  a  day  passed  without  a  funeral,  and  it  was  disgusting  to  see  the  manner  in  which  the  dead  were  interred.  Most  of  the  graves  were  half 
full  of  water,  and  about  four  feet  deep  at  most.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  drinking  amongst  the  men,  for  liquor  was  very  cheap.  I  was  often  kept 
from  sleep  at  night  with  the  cry  of  jackals,  hyenas,  cheetahs,  etc.,  which  paid  the  barracks  a  nightly  visit.' 

In  February  1 848,  the  32nd  marched  up  country  to  Ambala  and  from  there  was  ordered  to  Ferozepore  where  it  arrived  in  May  of  the  same 
year:  'Late  in  )une  we  received  the  Delhi  Paper,  containing  an  account  of  the  battle  [of  Kineri]  fought  between  the  Sikh  Rebels,  and  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  Edwardes  and  his  troops  on  the  anniversary  of  Waterloo.  It  was  shortly  after  this  that  we  heard  that  Multan  was  to  be  the  place  of 
our  debut  in  eastern  warfare.'  Before  Mooltan,  on  12  September  1848,  Waterfield  took  part  in  the  assault  on  a  group  of  buildings  outside  the 
city  which  dominated  the  British  trenches.  'All  was  bustle  and  confusion.  The  troops  engaged  this  morning  were:  One  troop  of  Florse  Artillery; 
a  squadron  from  each  of  the  Horse  Regiments;  the  1 1  th  Light,  and  7th  and  1 1  th  Irregular  Cavalry;  six  Companies  of  the  1 0th  and  six 
Companies  of  the  32nd,  and  the  8th  and  49th  Native  Infantry.  The  right  column  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Pattoun  of  our  Regiment  and  the 
left  by  Colonel  Franks  of  the  10th.  Edwardes  engaged  the  enemy  on  the  left,  by  way  of  diversion.  At  half  past  7  o'clock  a.m.  the  two  columns 
were  drawn  up  in  line;  about  8  o  clock  we  received  the  word  'forward',  and  with  a  true  British  cheer,  we  advanced.  When  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  enemy's  entrenchment  we  lay  down  to  receive  the  first  volley,  and  scarce  a  man  was  wounded.  We  instantly  rose,  and  with  repeated 
cheers  boldly  dashed  forward  -  till  we  came  to  a  nullah  some  eight  or  nine  feet  deep.  We  soon  crossed  this  but  several  of  our  men  got  winged, 
which  stayed  their  further  progress  -  and  now  commenced  the  sport  in  proper  style!  Colonel  Pattoun  shouted  "Fetch  them  fellows  out  of  the 
trees!  (The  ground  hereabouts  was  covered  with  large  trees)  and  from  these  we  dislodged  the  discomfited  enemy  in  dozens.  They  found  that 
they  did  not  have  time  to  build  nests,  so  those  who  could  reach  as  far  fled  to  the  second  line  of  entrenchments.  My  company  (or  the 
Grenadiers)  were  led  by  Captain  King,  and  our  gallant  Lieutenant  Williams,  as  fine  a  bit  of  mettle  as  ever  faced  an  enemy.  We  dashed  on  to  a 
large  Sammee  ,  or  Dhurum  Dalluh,  house  (or  as  some  called  it,  a  picquet  house).  This  building  was  entrenched  and  enclosed  on  all  sides  by 
loopholed  walls  some  10  or  12  feet  high.  From  this  place  the  enemy  peppered  us  in  grand  style  when  advancing.  We  were  not  long  in  bursting 
open  the  doors  of  this  refuge  place,  and  the  massacre  which  took  place  in  it  was  frightful;  our  Grenadiers  soon  had  the  place  covered  with  the 
flead  and  dying.  In  the  interior  of  the  building  was  a  narrow  staircase.  The  enemy  rushed  here  followed  by  the  Grenadiers,  and  in  the  gallery 
wo  had  to  close  upon  them,  and  the  struggle  for  life  and  death  was  desperate.  We  hurled  them  over  the  bannisters  where  they  were  dashed  to 
pieces  on  (he  marble  floor  beneath.  Numbers  had  secreted  themselves,  but  we  left  not  a  place  unturned;  they  would  fly  to  the  entrenchments 
and  not  being  able  to  scale  walls,  like  a  tiger  at  bay  would  turn  and  fight  like  maniacs.  But  we  cleared  the  place  at  last,  and  our  next  point  was 
a  village  where  we  had  to  use  (he  scaling-ladders.  Colonel  Pattoun  was  the  first  to  ascend,  and  jumping  off  the  wall  amongst  the  enemy,  was 
cut  up  before  anyone  could  say  lack  Robinson;  but  his  death  was  soon  avenged  ...  a  number  of  us  now  made  a  charge  to  the  third  line  of  the 
entrenchments,  but  M.ijor  Inglis  (now  in  command  of  the  right  column  by  order  of  Brigadier  Heivey  sounded  the  retire,  and  we  returned  to 
the-  position  wc.'  had  just  g.iinecL  The  fortune  of  the  day  still  seemed  doubtful,  for  the  enemy  was  seen  advancing  in  numbers.  Then  a  troop  of 
cavalry  under  Captain  Mac  kenzie,  and  van  Cortl.indt  (See  Lot  60)  and  l  ieutenant  Edwardes  with  (heir  troops,  advancc^d,  repulsing  the 
aclvtinc  ing  foc‘,  and  in  half  an  hour  dec  icieci  the  fortune  of  the  clay  in  our  favour.' 


wtinv. dmv.co.uk 


The  iledlli  ol  P.illoiin  resulled  in  ihe  dpiioinlnienl  of  Ihe  tyr.innkvil  (.olonel  Urooke  (See  Lot  53)  lo  lh(‘  ajmmdnd  of  the  32nd.  General  Whibh 
meanwhik'  broke  off  iIh-  sic'ge  having  (!(■(  ided  that  nothing  Uirther  (  oold  Ire  ai  hieved  until  the  arriv.il  of  reinforcemenfs  from  hombay  with  a 
siege  train.  On  7  November  Waterlield  fought  <il  Soorajkhoond,  .i  villlage  to  the  east  ol  Moollan.  'hat  h  brigade  formed  up  in  open  column  of 
divisions,  and  m<irc  bed  off  to  the  sc  ene  of  action.  (Tur  artillery  kepi  up  <i  rapid  fire  on  the  enemy.  We  had  to  march  through  Lieutenant 
Edwardes's  cMrnp,  and  the  shot  from  Ihe  enemy's  guns  dropi  in  and  over  his  camp.  We  were  flanked  by  a  line  of  skirmishers;  we  were  under 
the  command  of  brigadier  Markham.  When  we  got  well  in  front  of  lire  enemy  we  wheeled  into  line,  and  halted  for  some  lime.  Our 
skirmishers  and  the  enemy's  kept  up  a  fire.  We  bc^gan  lo  advance  in  echelon  cjf  brigades  until  we  came  up  lo  the  line  of  the  skirmishers,  by 
this  lime  Ihe  1st  brigade  had  engaged  Ihe  enemy  on  the  right,  and  were  driving  them  lo  the  front  of  Ihe  2nd  brigade,  and  we  then  gcjl  the  word 
to  "Charge!"  Giving  a  hearty  cheer  we  drove  the  enemy  in  front  of  us,  for  the  cowardly  scoundrels  wcjuld  ncrt  face  the  bayonet,  they  even 
deserted  their  guns,  except  for  one  grey  headed  veteran  who  fought  to  the  death.  The  Native  Cavalry  nrjw  took  up  the  charge,  and  drove  Ihe 
enemy  into  the  city  (they  who  could  reach  as  far)  ...  The  sepoys  were  so  embittered  against  the  enemy,  that  they  torlurcxl  the  poor  wounded  in 
all  kinds  and  shapes  of  ways;  heaping  dry  rubbish  against  them  and  setting  it  on  fire;  pricking  them  with  the  bayonets;  and  even  killing  many 
who  might  have  recovered  from  their  wounds.' 

The  bombay  troops  arrived  on  20  December  and  the  siege  was  renewed  with  vigour.  On  2  January  1 849,  the  Icrng  awaitc^d  order  was  issued 
for  the  storming  of  the  city.  'The  Bengal  column  under  brigadier  F.  Markham  consisted  of  the  32nd,  and  49lh  and  72nd  Native  Infantry.  The 
Bombay  column  consisted  of  the  t  st  Fusiliers;  4lh  Rifles  and  1 9th  Focrt.  Their  advance  was  covered  by  the  60lh  Rifles.  We  hailed  in  the  suburbs 
till  3  o'clock  p.m.  The  storming  party  of  our  column  consisted  of  the  Grenadiers  1st  and  2nd  companies  of  our  Regiment.  There  was  not  room 
to  take  us  up  in  sections,  so  we  formed  four  deep,  and  awaited  the  signal  to  advance,  which  was  the  firing  of  a  salvo  from  our  batteries  at  3 
p.m.  I  was  in  the  front  four,  and  we  was  headed  by  Captain  ].  D.  C.  Smyth  of  our  company,  and  Mr  McMahon,  a  volunteer.  On  the  signal 
being  given  I  waved  my  hand  to  my  brother  [Private  Edward  Walerfieldj;  when  Captain  Smyth  waving  his  sword,  gave  us  the  word 
"Forward!",  when  onward  we  dashed,  giving  a  cheer  that  instantly  drew  from  the  enemy  showers  of  musketry.  Though  the  ground  was 
broken  and  narrow,  and  descending  to  the  city  wall,  we  soon  reached  the  wall  and  found  what  they  called  a  breach  to  be  a  small  hole  in  the 
wall,  where  a  small  man  could  hardly  get  through.  The  enemy  now  peppered  us  with  every  kind  of  missile.  Our  gallant  leader  Captain  Smyth 
received  a  heavy  blow  on  the  back  of  the  head;  the  blood  gushed  forth  from  the  wound.  I  told  him  he  was  wounded,  and  he  replied,  "It's  of  no 
consequence!"  But  I  could  tell  by  his  looks  he  was  suffering  greatly,  but  finding  any  attempt  to  get  in  the  city  at  this  point  quite  useless,  he  gave 
us  the  order  to  retire,  and  enter  the  town  by  the  Khoone  Bhoorj  (Bloody  Bastion),  the  breach  the  Fusiliers  had  already  entered.  A  whole 
company  in  line  could  enter  this  breach.  Our  Regiment  took  the  right  of  the  town,  where  we  met  with  considerable  opposition  on  the  ramparts 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy.  We  deprived  them  of  two  of  their  colours.  Our  brave  Captain  held  out  to  the  last;  he  fell  in  the  street,  having  fainted 
from  loss  of  blood.' 


The  battle  of  Goojerat  was  fought  on  21  February:  'Shortly  after  day  break  the  whole  of  the  army  struck  their  tents,  packed  up  all  the  baggage, 
which  we  left  on  the  ground,  and  marched  off  in  brigades  to  the  scene  of  action.  We  marched  four  or  five  miles,  chiefly  through  standing  corn, 
three  or  four  feet  high,  a  heavy  dew  had  fallen  during  the  night.  The  corn  wet  us  through,  as  bad  as  if  we  had  forded  a  river  with  our  clothes  on. 
Our  brigade  was  in  resen/e.  As  soon  as  we  came  within  gun  shot  of  the  enemy  our  army  deployed  into  line,  the  reserve  being  about  300  yards 
in  rear  of  the  front  line.  We  halted,  and  the  artillery  was  brought  to  the  front,  and  simultaneously  one  hundred  British  guns  opened  their 
destructive  fire  on  the  enemy.  This  was  about  9  a.m.  The  enemy  opened  their  fire  from  fifty-seven  or  more  guns,  and  thus  we  stood  for  three 
and  a  quarter  hours,  amidst  the  roar  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  or  more  pieces  of  cannon  -  spectators  of  the  fight  between  the  contending 
artilleries.  The  cavalry  supported  our  artillery,  and  a  sharper  connonading  was  never  heard  on  the  plains  of  India.  At  half  past  twelve  the 
artillery  ceased  firing,  and  the  line  was  ordered  to  advance;  and  a  better  line  was  never  seen  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.' 

'The  left  of  the  line  was  the  first  engaged,  and  they  kept  up  a  raking  fire  ...  The  firing  ceased,  and  the  dashing  9th  Lancers,  together  with  the 
Sind  Horse,  made  a  splendid  charge,  cheered  by  the  infantry.  They  dashed  on,  cutting  their  way  through  the  enemy,  which  fell  on  all  sides. 
The  enemy  now  tried  to  turn  our  right  flank  which  caused  an  opening  in  the  centre  of  our  line,  which  was  immediately  filled  up  by  our 
brigade.  The  whole  of  our  army  was  now  in  one  line.  A  large  body  of  the  enemy  came  within  200  yards  of  the  front  of  our  brigade,  and  we 
opened  fire  upon  them.  We  was  ordered  to  cease  fire.  The  [horse]  artillery  came  up  to  the  front  and  gave  them  grape  and  cannister  (c/. 
Lieutenant  Henry  Francis,  Ritchie  2-37).  The  31st  Native  Infantry  who  began  to  show  their  tails,  left  an  opening  that  the  enemy  might  easily 
have  charged  through,  so  our  grenadiers  turned  and  hooted  them.  This  seemed  to  shame  them  a  little,  for  they  immediately  returned  to  their 
places,  charged  the  enemy  in  front,  and  took  possession  of  two  of  their  guns.  Both  flanks  of  our  line  was  now  seen  to  wheel  inwards,  and  a 
general  advance  was  made.  The  enemy  began  to  fly  in  all  directions,  hotly  pursued  by  the  cavalry,  and  the  light  artillery  with  their  field 
pieces.  We  now  marched  down  on  their  camp  which  had  been  completely  destroyed  by  our  artillery.  Our  Regiment  stayed  for  a  time  near  to 
the  enemy's  camp,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  his  guns.  Our  Grenadiers  Light  Company  and  No.  6  had  to  traverse  the  whole  field  of  action, 
and  collect  whatever  guns  we  might  come  across  and  thus  was  presented  a  good  opportunity  of  seeing  the  state  of  the  field  after  the  action.  In 
and  about  the  village  of  Burra-Kaira  ...  was  literally  covered  with  the  dead  and  dying  of  the  enemy.  This  place  was  the  key  of  the  enemy's 
position.  It  was  carried  in  the  most  spirited  style  by  the  2nd  Europeans,  31st  and  70th  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry  which  drove  the  enemy 
from  their  cover  with  great  slaughter,  I  only  saw  one  European  amongst  the  dead  at  least  a  part  of  one.  He  was  a  sergeant  of  the  2nd 
Europeans;  his  cap,  grog  bottle,  and  his  head  was  all  we  saw.  There  was  a  letter  in  the  cap,  but  I  could  not  make  any  of  it  out  for  it  was 
saturated  with  blood.' 


After  two  years  in  various  cantonments,  Waterfield  found  himself  at  jullundur,  where  on  7  November  1851,  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the 
32nd  celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Soorjakhoond  by  giving  a  ball  at  which  Herbert  Edwardes  was  guest  of  honour.  When 
stationed  at  Peshawar  in  May  1852  Waterfield  took  part  in  operations  against  refractory  tribesmen  in  the  Swat  Valley  under  Sir  Colin 
Campbell  whom  he  believed  to  be  'the  hardest  man  I  ever  marched  under'.  He  'was  hated  by  us  all'  and  being  'a  Scotchman,  we  coudn't 
expea  him  to  put  the  honourable  company  to  the  expense  of  double  batta.' 


Four  more  years  in  cantonments  followed,  and  in  late  1856  Waterfield  claimed  his  discharge.  He  landed  at  Gravesend  in  June  1857,  whence 
e  was  quartered  at  St.  Mary's  Barracks,  Chatham.  'I  lay  in  this  place  until  the  morning  of  the  25lh  June  1 857,  when  I,  with  many  others,  was 
marched  down  to  Strood  Station,  where  I  received  my  discharge,  after  having  served  fifteen  years  two  months  and  nineteen  days.  I  arrived  in 

seeing  re  a°grn  VIVAT  REcTna  '  and  sisters  who  had  given  up  almost  all  thoughts  of 


Refs:  WO  12/4765;  WO  12/4768;  WO  12/4769;  The  Memoirs  of  Private  Waterfield  (Eds.  Swinson  &  Scott). 
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The  Persian  War  C.B.  group  to  Lieutenant-General  Thomas  Tapp,  Poonah  Irregular  Horse,  late  Bombay 
European  Regiment,  who  was  severely  wounded  in  capturing  a  gun  at  Mooltan,  and  later  commanded  the 
Poonah  Horse  in  their  famous  charge  at  Khooshab  in  Persia 

(a)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  C.B.,  breast  badge  in  22  carat  gold  and  enamels, 
hallmarked  London  1858,  complete  with  gold  swivel-ring  suspension  and  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Punjab  1848-49,  1  clasp,  Mooltan  (Captn.  Thos.  Tapp,  Dy.  Asst.  Adjt.  Cenl.  1st  Eur.  Fusiliers) 

(c)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Persia  (Bt.  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Tapp,  Poonah  Irr.  Horse)  small  flake  to 
white  enamel  on  one  arm  of  C.B.  and  light  contact  marks  to  the  campaign  medals,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£3500-4500 


Thomas  Tapp,  the  son  of  Thomas  Tapp  of  Dorchester,  Attorney,  was  born  on  19  October  1803,  and  was  nominated  for  the  Bombay 
Establishment  by  ].  Reid,  on  the  recommendation  of  R.  Williams.  Commissioned  Ensign  on  1  January  1822,  he  arrived  in  India  on  17  May  and 
was  posted  to  the  Bombay  European  Regiment.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  21  April  1824,  he  was  appointed  'to  the  command  of  the  Corps  of 
Sebundies  in  the  Northern  Circar'  in  1 826.  The  following  year  he  became  'Garrison  Staff  Officer  at  Asseerghur'  where  he  was  directed  to 
superintend  repairs  to  military  buildings.  In  1  832  he  sent  in  a  memorial  to  the  authorities,  'praying  for  relief  from  the  supersession  he  has 
already  suffered  and  is  likely  to  sustain  to  a  still  greater  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  consolidation  of  the  2nd  European  Regt.  into  one'.  In  1 834 
he  returned  to  England  in  the  Marquess  of  Hastings  on  furlough,  and,  having  been  promoted  Captain  in  January  1837,  was  appointed  Orderly 
Officer  at  Addiscombe.  In  1 839  he  left  England  and  reported  to  the  Bombay  Army  garrison  at  Aden  where  he  served  as  Quartermaster  of  the 
1st  Bombay  Europeans.  In  1 841  he  'commanded  a  detachment  of  his  Regiment  in  a  night  attack  on  a  party  of  Arabs'. 

Tapp  returrned  to  India  in  1 842,  and  the  following  year  was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant-General  of  the  Poona  Division.  He  was  on  furlough  in 
Europe  from  1 844  to  1 846,  whence  he  returned  to  India  to  resume  duties  as  A.A.G,  Poona  Division.  In  mid  1 848,  with  the  outbreak  of  rebellion 
at  Mooltan,  he  was  ordered  'to  proceed  to  Roree  on  duty  to  await  orders'.  Employed  in  the  siege,  storm  and  capture  of  Mooltan,  Tapp  was 
favourably  mentioned  in  the  despatch  of  Brigadier  the  Hon.  H.  Dundas  for  the  assistance  he  rendered  to  Brigadier  Capon  {London  Gazette  28 
December  1 848)  and  also  by  Capon  himself  in  his  despatch  {London  Gazette  28  March  1 849).  Brigadier  Stalker  also  favourably  reported 
Tapp's  conduct:  'The  gallantry  of  the  following  officers  was  conspicuous;  Capt.  Tapp,  Dep.  Asst.  Adjtl.  Genl.,  attached  to  my  Staff,  who  was 
wounded  in  capturing  a  gun  on  our  first  entering  the  town,  whereby  I  was  deprived  of  his  valuable  assistance'  ( London  Gazette  23  March  1 849 
&  3  April  1849).  In  consequence  of  Tapp's  severe  wounds,  he  was  'granted  a  gratuity  of  18  months'  pay  of  an  officer  of  the  same  rank  (Captn.) 
in  hl.M's  florjce'.  Fr)r  services  in  the  Punjab,  he  was  promoted  Major  by  Brevet  {London  Gazette  7  June  1849). 

On  1  June  1849,  Tapp  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Poona  Irregular  Horse  (later  17th  Queen  Victoria’s  Own  Poona  Horse).  He 
became  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  28  November  1 8.54,  and  in  October  1 856  was  appointed  'to  the  command  of  the  Cavy.  Brigade  proceeding  on 
Foreign  Service  (Persia)'.  In  reporting  the  c:apture  of  Bushire  in  November,  Major-General  Stalker,  commanding  the  expeditionary  force, 
wrote:  'Lt-Col.  Tapf)  has  earned  my  warmest  thanks  for  the  manner  in  which  his  arriuous  duties  have  been  carried  on'  {Calcutta  Gazette  7 
January  1857). 

At  first  light  on  7  February  1857,  at  Khooshab,  ra|)|)  led  the  first  of  two  successful  charges  by  the  Poona  Horse  and  3rd  Bombay  Light  Cavalry 
which  broke  and  st.illered  ihe  enemy's  I  si  Kushkai  Regiment  of  Fars.  For  services  as  acting  Brigadier-General  in  Persia  he  was  thanked  by 
the  Governor-General,  ,ind  his  n<ime  added  to  iIk'  long  list  of  honours  dr.iwn  up  by  Sir  lamt's  Outr.im  {Calcutta  Gazette  14  March  1857). 
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The  (Trder  of  Merit,  Trd  Class,  was  awarded  to  Kessaldar  Shaik  I  liissain  liux,  of  this  ro'gimenl,  for  his  ctinspicuous  gallantry  in  the  battle,  'on 
which  occasion  he  charged  the  (Miemy  in  front  of  the  leading  troops  by  the  sid(“  of  his  Commanding  Officer,  failonel  Tapp,  C..[T,  and  was  of 
great  assistance  to  th.it  officer.' 

On  21  January  t  fiSfi,  Tapp  was  created  a  Companion  of  the  Math  for  his  services  in  I'ersia,  and  from  April  1  fi59  to  Si'plemlx'r  I  fi69  he  was  an 
A.13.C.  to  the  Queen,  f  le  relinquished  command  of  the  Poona  I  lorse  in  I  fib  I  and  crjmmanded  the  Mombay  brigade  from  28  February  ^  863  to 
7  November  1865,  trom  which  date  he  commanded  the  Northern  Division  of  the  Mombay  Army  until  I  December  1870.  Advanc.ed  to 
Major-General  on  5  September  1869,  he  retired  on  full  pay  with  the  honorary  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  and  a  distinguished  service  reward. 
General  Tapp  died  at  Fairfield,  Mradford-on-Avon,  on  1 7  May  1 877. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Modern  English  biography  (Moase);  lOL  L/MIL/12/69;  lOL  I7MIL/12/79;  lOL  L/MII712/80. 
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The  Waterloo  medal  awarded  to  the  Hon.  George  Anson  for  services  as  a  1  7  year  old  Ensign  in  the  Scots 
Guards,  who  rose  to  become  a  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  forces  in  India  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Mutiny  in  1857 

Waterloo  1815  (Ensign  Hon.  Geo.  Anson,  2nd  Batt.  3rd  Reg.  Guards)  fitted  with  silver  clip  and  steel  ring 
suspension,  edge  bruising  and  contact  wear,  therefore  good  fine  £4000-5000 

The  Hon.  George  Anson,  the  second  son  of  the  1st  Viscount  Anson  and  brother  of  the  1st  Earl  of  Lichfield,  was  born  on  13  October  1797.  He 
saw  action  only  once  during  his  long  military  career,  as  an  Ensign  in  the  Third  Foot  Guards  (Scots  Guards)  at  Waterloo.  In  1 81 8,  while  still  a 
Guards  officer  he  entered  Parliament  as  Member  for  South  Staffordshire.  In  1 853,  he  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  a  division  in  Bengal.  The  following  year  he  assumed  command  of  the  Madras  Army  and  in  early  1856  became 
Commander-in-Chief  of  the  military  forces  in  India.  Thus,  on  the  eve  of  the  Mutiny  he  held  the  most  important  military  post  in  British  India. 

'A  handsome  man  of  great  charm  and  many  accomplishments,  he  had  never  been  called  upon  to  show  any  notable  gifts  in  the  exalted  rank 
which  he  had  attained.  He  reached  that  rank,  indeed,  more  through  his  family  connections  and  numerous  friendships,  his  affability  and 
knowledge  of  the  world  than  through  any  obvious  talents  as  a  soldier.  A  member  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  a  power  in  the  higher  circles  of  the 
Turf,  he  had  won  the  1 842  Derby  with  a  horse  he  had  bought  for  £1 20.  As  much  in  demand  in  England  as  an  arbiter  of  social  disputes  and 
affairs  of  honour  as  the  Marquess  of  Hartington  was  to  be,  he  caused  great  surprise  when  he  chose  to  leave  the  country  for  India  where  he 
arrived  with  the  reputation  of  being  the  best  whist  player  in  Europe,  the  husband  of  a  'lovely  young  wife',  indeed  'the  finest  gentleman,  the 
handsomest  and  most  fortunate  man  of  the  day'.  In  India  he  aroused  a  good  deal  of  resentment  by  his  obvious  prejudice  against  the  Indian 
Army,  choosing  all  his  aides-de-camp  from  Queen's  regiments  and  openly  admitting  that  he  never  saw  an  Indian  soldier  'without  turning 
away  in  disgust  at  his  unsoldier  like  appearance'.  But  although  he  proved  rather  'a  disappointment'  in  Calcutta,  Lord  Canning  had  to  admit  it 
'would  be  very  difficult  to  quarrel  with  anyone  so  imperturbably  good,  and  so  thoroughly  a  gentleman'.' 

In  April  1 857  Anson  personally  encountered  signs  of  trouble  during  a  tour  of  inspection  of  the  Musketry  Depot  at  Ambala,  where  Captain  E.  M. 
Martineau,  the  depot  commander,  informed  him  of  the  Sepoys  abhorrence  to  the  new  Enfield  cartridges.  In  an  attempt  to  allay  the  men's  fears 
for  their  caste  and  faith,  Anson  addressed  the  Ambala  troops  through  an  interpreter  and  temporarily  suspended  musket  drill  at  the  depot.  He 
felt  he  had  placated  them,  but  Martineau  continued  to  warn  of  mutiny  and  the  Government  insisted  that  firing  practise  was  to  be  resumed 
without  delay.  Anson,  meanwhile,  in  spite  of  several  acts  of  incendarism  at  Ambala,  went  up  to  Simla  for  a  few  days  shooting. 

When  news  reached  him  of  the  massacres  at  Meerut  and  Delhi  on  1 0  and  1 1  May,  he  was  still  way  up  country  but  he  quickly  realized  the 
importance  of  sending  British  troops  to  Delhi  and  of  wresting  it  at  the  earliest  opportunity  from  the  hands  of  the  mutineers.  The 
Adjutant-General,  the  Quartermaster-General,  and  the  Commissary-General,  told  him  that  it  was  quite  impossible  to  move  any  useful 
number  of  troops  in  that  direction  as  the  permanent  transport  establishments  of  the  Army  had  been  abolished  some  years  before  on  the 
grounds  of  economy,  and  so  outside  his  immediate  circle  it  became  the  general  contention  that  the  delay  was  the  result  of  indecision.  In  the 
third  week  of  May  there  appeared  the  following  anonymous  item  in  a  Lahore  newspaper: 

'A  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  WANTED 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Lahore  Chronicle 

Dear  Sir,  -  Will  you  oblige  the  Indian  public  by  giving  a  prominent  place  to  the  following  in  your  next  issue?  The  exigency  of  the  times  requires 
it,  and,  I  trust,  you  will  not  hesitate. 

Yours  faithfully, 

I  rjst,  strayed  or  stolen,  the  Commander-in-Chief  of  H.M's  and  the  Company's  forces  in  India.  Any  information  that  can  be  afforded  as  to  his 
whereabouts  will  be  most  gratefully  received  and  handsomely  acknowledged  by  the  Stale. 

rhe  general  suftposilion  is  that  he  has  fallen  into  one  of  Ihe  trenches  of  the  camp  at  Meerut,  where,  if  a  search  is  made,  he  will  no  doubt  turn 
up.' 
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Acaisatiuns  of  indecision,  however,  were  later  ainply  refuted  hy  Sir  Henry  Norman  (kite  hie  2-85)  who  was  then  a  junior  officer  in  the 
Adjutant-General's  office.  Me  said  of  Anson:  'suddenly  placed  in  a  more  difficult  position  than  has  probably  ever  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  British 
commander  he  met  the  crisis  with  fortitude  and  with  calm  endeavour  to  restore  our  rule  where  it  had  disappeared,  and  to  maintain  it  where  it 
still  existed'.  Urged  into  action  by  both  Canning  and  John  l.awrenc:e,  Anson  simply  overruled  the  many  objedions  of  his  Skiff  and  made  plans  to 
assemble  a  force  at  Ambala,  proceed  to  Baghpat  and  join  the  troops  under  General  I  lewitt  from  Meerut,  then  press  on  over  the  last  thirty 
miles  to  Delhi.  The  first  part  of  this  plan  was  duly  accomplished,  liut  at  Karnal  just  outside  Ambala,  on  27  May,  General  Anson  suffered  an 
attack  of  cholera  and  died. 

Refs:  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  The  Great  Mutiny  (Hibbert). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  General  Sir  Thomas  Reed,  G.C.B.,  62nd  Foot,  a  veteran  of  Waterloo  who  became 
Provisional  Commander-in-Chief  in  Bengal  following  the  deaths  of  Generals  Anson  and  Barnard,  and  was  later 
Colonel  of  the  44th  (Essex)  Regiment 

Indian  M UTINY  1  85 7-59,  1  clasp,  Delhi  (Majr.  Cenl.  T.  Reed,  C.B.  Actg.  Provl.  C.  in  C.  in  Bengal)  nearly 
extremely  fine  £2000-2500 

Thomas  Reed,  the  son  of  Thomas  Reed  of  Dublin,  and  his  wife,  Eliza,  daughter  of  Colonel  Sir  Francis  Buchannan,  was  born  in  Dublin  on  11 
September  1796.  Educated  at  Sandhurst,  he  was  commissioned  Cornet  in  the  12th  Light  Dragoons  on  26  August  1813,  and  served  in  the 
Netherlands  campaign  of  1 81 5,  being  present  with  his  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  on  1 8  June.  Promoted  Captain  on  25  March  1 824,  in 
H.M's  31st  Regiment  of  Foot,  he  transferred  to  the  53rd  Regiment  on  7  October  following,  and  became  Major  on  15  June  1826.  He  was  placed 
on  Half-Pay  on  1 1  August  1 829,  and  remained  unattached  until  30  May  1 834,  when  he  was  brought  into  H.M's  62nd  as  Lieutenant-Colonel, 
joining  them  the  next  year  in  Burma. 

In  1 840,  the  62nd  were  ordered  to  Hazaribagh,  2,000  feet  up  in  the  hills  of  Bihar,  and  in  July  1 841 ,  to  Calcutta  where  Reed  took  over  as  Officer 
Commanding  Troops  at  Fort  William.  In  November  1 841 ,  he  was  appointed  an  A.D.C.  to  the  Queen,  and  in  1 842  became  Brevet  Colonel.  In 
July  of  the  latter  year  the  regiment,  having  been  ravaged  by  cholera,  was  relieved  at  Fort  William  and  set  off  in  boats  up  the  Canges  for 
Dinapore,  Reed  being  accompanied  by  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Jane.  'All  went  well  till  6  September  when  a  violent  storm  arose  at  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  The  flotilla  was  moored  to  the  bank  opposite  a  place  called  Sickree  Gully,  near  Bhagalpur.  Many  of  the  boats  were  blown  from 
the  shore  and  swamped,  Lieutenants  E.  Scobell  and  C.  H.  Cason  of  the  Flank  Companies  being  drowned,  together  with  forty-three  of  the  Rank 
and  File  and  eighteen  women  and  children  ...  Colonel  and  Mrs  Reed  had  the  narrowest  escape,  their  pinnace  being  blown  loose  and  on  to  her 
beam-ends.  The  occupants  managed  to  scramble  out  and  cling  to  the  sides,  the  Colonel  and  his  wife  doing  so  through  the  window  of  the 
after-cabin.  In  this  position  they  drifted  down  with  the  current  for  three  hours,  the  boat  rolling  from  side  to  side  but  fortunately  never  righting,  in 
which  case  she  must  have  sunk.  There  were  people  on  the  banks  and  plenty  of  boats  there,  but  their  cries  for  help  were  ignored.  At  daybreak 
the  dinghy  was  discovered,  still  attached  to  the  stern  by  a  rope;  scrambling  into  this  they  gradually  righted  the  pinnace  and  half  baled  her  out, 
and  all  were  safely  landed  at  Rajmahal.' 

About  fifty  of  the  rank  and  file,  who  had  also  drifted  downstream  in  their  boats,  collected  here.  A  steamer  was  sent  from  Bhagalpur  in  which, 
with  the  Colonel,  they  overtook  the  Regiment.  The  Colours  and  the  regimental  records  had  been  in  the  pinnace,  and  all  went  to  the  bottom  of 
the  river.  In  May  the  following  year,  they  were  recovered  by  a  party  sent  from  the  Regiment,  but  the  Colours  had  been  nearly  destroyed,  and 
most  of  the  records  were  indecipherable.'  At  Dinapore  on  1 8  November  1 844,  new  Colours  were  presented  by  Elizabeth  Reed. 

Under  Lord  Hardinge's  policy  of  strengthening  the  garrisons  along  the  frontier  with  the  Punjab,  the  62nd  received  orders  to  start  for  the  north 
west  in  December  1844,  and,  moving  up  country  by  way  of  Benares,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore  and  Delhi,  reached  Ferozepore  in  March  1845, 
where  they  joined  the  division  under  Sir  John  Littler  (Ritchie  2-33).  On  21  November,  the  Sikhs  took  the  step  which  Hardinge  had  foreseen, 
and  left  Lahore  with  the  intention  of  invading  British  territory.  Reed's  regiment  slept  fully  dressed  with  their  muskets  beside  their  cots.  On  1  1 
December,  the  Sikhs  commenced  crossing  the  Sutlej  fourteen  miles  above  Ferozepore  to  the  north  east  and  by  next  day  had  some  1  2,000 
men  on  the  near  side.  Littler  formed  two  brigades,  and  placed  one  under  Reed  and  the  other  under  the  62nd's  junior  Lieutenant-Colonel,  the 
I  Jon.  Thomas  Ashburnham,  to  cover  the  city.  The  Sikhs  under  Tej  Singh  advanced  towards  Ferozepore,  but  being  afraid  of  their  own  daring, 
proved  reluctant  to  join  battle  with  Littler's  force. 

Dn  i8  December,  Ciough  from  Ambala  and  I  lardinge  from  Ludhiana,  arrived  at  Moodkee,  twenty-two  miles  from  Ferozepore,  and  defeated 
the  Sikh  army  under  Lai  Singh.  Two  days  later,  Littler  was  ordered  by  Hardinge  to  rendezvous  with  Cough's  army  at  Ferozeshuhur,  and, 
having  marched  the  intervening  twelve  miles,  was  told  to  form  up  on  the  British  left.  Littler  ordered  Reed's  brigade  to  take  station  next  to 
Wallace's  division  in  the  centre,  with  Ashburnham's  brigade  on  his  left.  Deployment  was  from  the  right  which  meant  that  Ashburnham's 
brigade  took  longer  to  get  into  position  than  Reed's.  But  once  Reed's  was  deployed,  Littler  placed  himself  behind  and  ordered  them  to 
,idvance.  Cough's  total  forte  was  about  18,000  men  with  sixty-three  guns  mostly  of  small  calibre. 
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The  (Miemy,  iiiider  L.il  Singh,  hnd  Ihhmi  ri'inforc  ed  simc  Moodkc'e,  and  lolalled  over  30,000  men  wilh  more  than  100  guns,  many  of  them 
being  of  large'  c  alibre.  I  hc'  enemy  l.iy  behind  a  long  ('nibankment  in  front  of  the  vilkige  of  Fero;?eshuhur.  I'he  ground  between  the  opposing 
force’s  was,  from  the  British  side,  llat  .end  complc'tely  open  for  300  y.irds,  and  then  covered  in  brushwood  and  jungle. 

Whilst  Ashburnham  struggle’d  to  gel  his  men  into  ae.tion,  the  Sikh  guns  concentrated  on  keed's  brigade,  whieTi  due  to  l.illler's  premature  order, 
came  under  lire  before  anyone  else.  The'  ()2nd  on  the  right  move’d  steadily  forward,  but  the’  I2lh  N.l.  on  their  left  and  the’  14th  N.l.  behind, 
slarled  to  taller,  so  that  when  the  ()2nd  emerged  from  the  jungle,  in  front  of  the  strongest  p.irl.  of  the  Sikh  posiliem  they  were  entirely 
unsuppoiled.  Exposed  to  a  storm  of  grape  and  cannisler  at  short  range,  they  struggle’d  on  towards  Ihe’ir  eebjeclive.  Rc’C’d  orde’re.'d  a  charge,  but 
the  62nd  were  exhaustc’d,  having  been  on  the  move  for  nine  hours  without  food  or  water,  and  he  'look  the  responsibility  of  ordering  them  to 
retire,  which  they  did  in  good  order'. 

'Thomas  Reed  thus  saved  the  remains  erf  the  regiment  from  being  wiped  out.  He  had  no  authority  to  give  such  an  order  wilhejut  confirmation 
Irom  the  Divisional  Commander  close  by,  but  showed  great  moral  courage  and  sense  in  doing  so.  This,  and  occurences  earlier  in  the 
advance,  subsequently  led  to  much  accusation  before  Reed  and  the  62nd  were  completely  vindicated  by  both  the  Commander-in-Cihief  and 
the  Governor-General  in  person.'  Battered  but  not  broken  the  62nd  formed  around  their  Colours  and  retired  through  H.M.'s  9th,  having  lost 
eighteen  officers  out  of  twenty-three  and  281  rank  and  file  out  of  580.  Meanwhile  on  the  right  the  3rd  Light  Dragoons  made  a  brilliant  charge 
and  the  main  bexly  of  infantry  effected  a  lodgement  in  part  of  the  Sikh  position.  Littler  was  ordered  to  join  the  main  brxiy  with  his  division  but 
the  onset  of  dark  and  general  confusion  prevented  him  from  doing  so.  Reed,  who  was  wounded  and  had  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  elected 
to  spend  the  night  with  his  men  who  dug  trenches  with  their  bayonets  and  bare  hands,  'The  night  was  very  cold,  and  for  some  time  Colonel 
Reed  sat  back  to  back  with  Sergeant  W,  Morris  of  the  Light  Company,  who  also  acted  as  assistant  Orderly  room  Clerk  when  required  ... 
Colonel  Reed  muttered  from  time  to  time,  "Oh  my  poor  Regiment." 

At  dawn  Ashburnham  moved  his  brigade  direct  on  the  centre  to  support  a  successful  assault  which  captured  the  enemy's  guns  and  took  the 
rest  of  the  position.  Reed  with  the  62nd  and  some  of  his  native  troops  moved  up  between  Ashburnham's  brigade  and  the  main  body,  and  at 
about  9:30  saw  Tej  Singh's  cavalry  from  Ferozepore  supported  by  9-pounder  guns  approaching  from  the  north  west.  The  cavalry  did  not 
advance  further  but  the  guns  kept  up  a  constant  but  ineffective  bombardment  for  about  an  hour,  when  all  withdrew.  They  were  followed  up  by 
Cough,  Hardinge  and  the  remains  of  the  army.  Fortunately  Tej  Singh  did  not  seem  particularly  keen  to  save  the  day  for  Lai  Singh,  and  his 
force  was  dispersed  by  mid  afternoon. 

'On  Christmas  Day  Sir  John  Littler  sent  a  despatch  to  the  Adjutant-General  of  the  Army  of  the  Sutlej.  Littler  was  an  impulsive  man,  and  had  felt 
bitterly  disappointed  and  disgraced  over  the  repulse  of  his  Divisional  attack  on  the  21  st ...  he  thought  the  62nd  had  let  him  down.  In  a  state  of 
great  emotion  he  wrote  accusing  the  Regiment  of  panicking  and  having  a  bad  influence  on  the  Native  Regiments,  whereas  it  was  the  latter 
who,  in  most  cases,  failed  even  to  go  into  action.  Colonel  Reed  heard  of  this  report,  and  at  once  applied  to  the  Governor-General  for 
permission  to  submit  the  true  facts  of  the  case  to  the  Commander-in-Chief.  This  request  was  granted,  and  for  the  next  few  days  Sergeant 
Morris  was  kept  very  busy  by  his  Colonel  in  the  Orderly  Room,  Littler's  report  was  published  but  not  with  the  authority  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief's  office.' 

Created  a  C.B.  on  7  April  1846,  Reed,  after  a  period  of  sickness  resumed  command  of  the  62nd  at  Ferozepore  in  November,  and  as  the 
regiment  was  tour  expired  acccompanied  it  part  of  the  way  down  country  before  leaving  to  travel  home  independently.  He  was  reunited  with 
the  corps  at  Winchester  in  the  summer  of  1847,  and  continued  with  them  until  1852,  when  he  was  appointed  Colonel  on  the  staff  at 
Birmingham.  He  held  the  latter  appointment  until  30  September  1854,  whence  he  proceeded  as  Major-General  to  command  the  troops  in 
Ceylon.  In  1 856  he  was  given  command  of  the  Peshawar  Division,  with  Lieutenant  Frederick  Roberts  on  his  staff. 

Roberts  later  wrote:  In  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  the  1 2th  May,  I  received  a  note  from  the  General  commanding  the  division  directing  me  to 
present  myself  at  his  house  the  following  morning  which  I  did.  Besides  General  Reed  I  found  there  the  Brigadier,  Sydney  Cotton  [Ritchie  2-41  ]; 
the  Commissioner,  Herbert  Edwardes;  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  John  Nicholson;  Brigadier  Neville  Chamberlain  [See  Lot  92],  and  Captain 
Wright,  Deputy  Assistant-Adjutant  General,  who  like  myself  had  been  summoned  to  record  the  decisions  that  might  be  arrived  at.  This 
meeting  was  a  most  momentous  one  As  might  be  expected,  the  meeting  was  hijacked  by  Nicholson  and  Edwardes,  and  Reed  soon  found 
himself  being  diplomatically  packed  off  to  join  the  Chief  Commissioner,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  at  Rawalpindi,  whence  he  joined  the  Delhi  Field 
Force  on  the  morning  of  the  action  at  Badli-ki-Serai  on  8  June,  Sir  Henry  Barnard  was  then  in  temporary  command  of  the  Delhi  Field  Force, 
having  taken  over  from  the  Commander-in-Chief,  the  Hon.  George  Anson  (See  Lot  64),  and  while  Reed  was  senior  to  Barnard  he  permitted 
him  to  continue  in  command  since  he  himself  was  'too  much  knocked  up  by  the  intense  heat  of  the  long  journey  from  Peshawar'. 

On  5  July  Barnard  died  of  cholera,  and  Reed  was  obliged  to  take  over  as  Provisional  Commander-in-Chief  in  Bengal.  No  one  on  the  Ridge 
expected  much  of  'his  slender  talents',  but  if  he  did  nothing  else  he  should  have  been  thanked  for  sacking  Major  Laughton  who  commanded 
the  Engineers.  Laughton  showed  no  interest  in  drawing  up  plans  for  breaching  the  Delhi  walls  and  had  been  glad  to  delegate  most  of  his  duties 
to  his  junior  officers  while  spending  most  of  his  days  confined  to  his  tent  with  his  demanding  Persian  wife.  Barnard  had  been  under  the 
impression  that  Laughton  had  'influence'.  On  1 7  July  Reed's  health  completely  failed,  and  he  was  forced  to  hand  over  to  Archdale  Wilson  and 
leave  the  Ridge  on  sick  certificate,  Reed  returned  to  England  and,  in  1858,  was  appointed  Colonel  of  H.M.'s  44th  Foot.  He  became 
Lieutenant-General  on  4  May  1860,  and  General  on  1  January  1868,  having  been  advanced  to  a  K.C.B.  in  March  1865.  Promoted  to  a  C  C  B 
on  29  May  1875,  he  finally  retired  on  1  October  1877.  Sir  Thomas  Reed  died  at  his  residence,  Baddesley  Manor,  near  Romsey,  on  24  July 


Refs:  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  The  Story  of  the  Wiltshire  Regiment  (Kenrick);  The  Times  -  28 
(Roberts);  The  Great  Mutiny  (Hibbert). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Colour-Sergeant  John  Johnson,  32nd  Light  Infantry,  the  senior  N.C.O.  of  his 
regiment  massacred  at  Cawnpore 


Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Coir.  Serjt.  J.  Johnson,  32nd  L.l.)  extremely  fine  £2000-2500 

Colour-Sergeant  John  Johnson  was  the  senior  N.C.O.  of  H.M's  32nd  Regiment  killed  at  Cawnpore  on  27  June  1857. 

Ref:  Casualty  Roll  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (lavender). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Captain  John  Moore,  32nd  Light  Infantry,  the  senior  officer  of  his  regiment 
massacred  at  Cawnpore 


Indian  Mutiny  1857-59, 
very  fine 


no  clasp  (Capt.  J.  Moore,  32nd  L.l.)  small  edge  bruise  and  a  little  polished,  otherwise 

£5000-6000 


John  Moore,  'one  of  the  finest  field  soldiers  who  ever  served  England'  and  'one  of  the  most  disgracefully  ignored  by  historians',  was 
commissioned  Ensign  in  H.M's  32nd  Regiment  on  1  November  1 842,  and  left  Ireland  with  his  regiment  for  India  in  1 846.  Promoted  Lieutenant 
on  3  April  of  that  year,  he  took  part  in  the  Second  Sikh  War,  being  present  at  the  siege  of  Mooltan,  the  surrender  of  Cheniote,  and  the  battle  of 
Goojerat.  In  1 852  he  seived  under  Colin  Campbell  in  the  Swat  Valley. 

In  1854,  the  32nd  marched  from  Peshawar  to  Kasauli,  near  Simla,  where  it  remained  until  October  1856,  when  it  was  ordered  to  Lucknow. 
Cawnpore  was  reached  en  route  in  December  and  a  depot  was  established  consisting  of  three  officers'  families,  those  of  Moore,  Lieutenant  F. 
Wainwright  and  Ensign  Evelyn  Hill;  some  eighty-five  non-commissioned  officers  and  men,  about  fifty  women,  and  sixty  children,  about  a  third 
of  whom  were  orphans.  The  main  body  of  the  regiment  then  proceeded  forty  miles  up  the  road  to  Lucknow  where  it  was  destined  to  provide 
the  backbone  of  the  Residency's  defence  a  few  months  later.  Thus  the  month  of  May  1 857,  found  Moore  commanding  the  regiment's  'invalids' 
at  Cawnpore,  where  Major-General  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler  faced  the  same  dilemma  as  other  garrison  commanders  in  the  North  West  Provinces 
-  to  show  faith  in  the  native  troops  or  to  prepare  for  the  worst.  The  course  he  was  eventually  persuaded  to  take  fell  between  stools.  Fearing  the 
consequences  of  removing  the  Sepoy  guard  from  the  fort,  and  stock  it  for  defence,  he  prepared  an  entrenchment  on  a  dusty  plain  to  the  east  of 
the  city,  about  a  mile  from  the  Ganges,  surrounded  by  a  parapet  only  four  feet  high  of  loose  earth,  and  gathered  inside  meagre  supplies  for  just 
twenty-five  days,  an  act  which  indicated  distrust  but  lacked  safety.  Amid  considerable  panic,  some  four  hundred  European  women  and 
children,  Eurasian  clerks  and  tradesmen  and  their  families,  together  with  the  native  Christians  crowded  into  two  barracks,  one  thatched  and 
one  with  a  pukka  roof,  within  the  entrenchment,  where  they  were  to  come  under  the  critical  eye  of  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes  (Ritchie  1  -79).  At 
night  the  military  officers  often  with  a  sense  of  deep  foreboding  left  the  entrenchment  and  returned  to  their  regiments  . 

On  5  June  1857,  the  2nd  Bengal  Cavalry  mutinied  at  Cawnpore.  The  garrison's  three  native  infantry  regiments  followed  suit  next  day,  and  a 

®^te  of  Dhondu  Pant,  who  was  shortly  to  become  infamous  in  Victorian  Britain  as  the  arch-fiend  Nana 
Sahib.  With  amazing  self-assurance,  the  British  at  Cawnpore,  who  politely  referred  to  him  as  the  Maharajah  of  Bithur  (a  title  not  recognised  at 
Calcutta),  believed  that  Nana  Sahib  would  assist  them  in  maintaining  law  and  order.  Nana  Sahib  however  was  a  bitter  and  ambitious  man.  He 
was  an  adopted  son  of  the  last  Peshwa  of  Bithur,  Baji  Rao  II,  and  dreamt  of  enjoying  the  same  elevated  position  in  the  world  as  his  father, 
guickly  persuaded  that  he  had  nothing  to  gain  by  continuing  to  support  the  British,  he  was  advised  by  Azimullah,  his  agent  who  had 
represented  his  interests  m  London,  that  he  ought  not  to  go  to  Delhi,  the  hub  of  the  rebellion  where  he,  a  high  born  Brahrnin  would  be 
subordinate  to  the  decrepit  Mohammedan  king.  It  would  be  far  wiser  to  rally  around  him  the  Cawnpore  regiments,  quickly  dispose  of  Wheeler 
and  the  other  eight  or  nine  hundred  occupants  of  his  pitiful  entrenchment,  and  establish  a  new  independent  kingdom  from  which  he  might  hold 
sway  over  vast  tracts  of  India.  ^ 

aJL°  how'eller'^Jrt' """n  his  en^enchment  would  soon  be  under  attack  by  rebel  forces  fighting  in  the  name  of  Nana  Sahib, 

t  first,  however,  the  majority  of  mutineers  of  the  Cawnpore  Division  seemed  more  interested  in  lording  it  about  the  city  than  striking  a  blow 

o  S:ZZfrwS  ^  The^decapitatlon  of  h!:toute 

hortlvZZ  Z  r  '  "  ^°""d^hot  and  the  physical  effects  of  the  searing  heat  further  sapped  the  will  of  the  old  General  and 

shortly  the  onerous  burden  of  executive  command  devolved  on  John  Moore.  '-enerai  ana 

grZ^lZemsZZhe'Z°^  with  animation  and  easy  Irish  intrepidity',  in 

wmtrSnL!  ?  f  Clearchus  of  Cawnpore  .  'Wheresoever  there  was  most  pressing  risk,'  he  wrote,  'and  wheresoever  there  Ls  direst 

r  p  ng  ike  -  --  out-picket,  whem  I  Ze 
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Following  the  appearance  of  green  standards  in  the  enemy  lines  calling  the  Mohammedans  to  join  their  Hindu  brethren  in  their  great 
enterprise,  the  enemy  launched  their  first  general  assault  on  the  1 1  th,  after  five  days  of  incessant  bombardment.  The  2nd  Cavalry  attacked 
dismounted  'but  after  the  loss  of  two  of  their  number  they  concluded  that  enough  had  been  done  to  sustain  the  credit  of  their  branch  of  the 
service,  and  retired  to  console  themselves  for  their  repulse  in  the  opium  shops  of  the  suburbs'.  A  native  infantry  regiment  came  on  next 
supported  by  the  'rabble  of  the  bazaars'.  Men  and  women  inside  the  shattered  barracks  fell  to  their  knees  in  prayer,  some  wrote  their  names 
on  the  walls,  while  outside  officers  and  men  ably  supported  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Railway  Service  and  other  dvilian  volunteers  under 
Moore's  direction,  punished  the  half-hearted  attempt  with  sizeable  loss.  Nonetheless  European  casualties  continued  to  mount  on  an  hourly 
basis  especially  from  the  fire  of  Nana  Sahib's  seemingly  limitless  supply  of  artillery  plundered  from  the  Cawnpore  arsenal.  A  large  part  of  the 
entrenchment  was  exposed  to  musket  fire  and  the  mere  act  of  obtaining  a  drink  of  water  by  day  from  the  well  frequently  proved  fatal  W  J 
Shepherd,  a  half-caste  employed  in  the  Commissariat  Office,  recalled  one  of  Moore's  men,  a  dangerous  looking  Private  of  the  32nd 
threatening  to  run  through  his  sickly  brother  with  a  bayonet  unless  he  assisted  him  in  drawing  water,  which,  after  the  brickwork  frame  and 
machinery  had  been  shot  away,  meant  hauling  up  the  heavy  bucket  by  hand  from  a  depth  of  sixty  feet. 

On  the  1 4th,  the  garrison  suffered  a  serious  setback  when  the  roof  of  the  thatched  barrack  was  set  on  fire  destroying  the  few  medical  supplies, 
as  well  as  the  jackets  of  the  soldiers  of  the  32nd  who  could  afterwards  be  seen  poking  through  the  ashes  looking  for  lost  medals.  Moore 
immediately  determined  to  'give  the  enemy  an  early  and  a  convincing  proof  that  the  spirit  of  our  people  was  not  broken  by  this  great 
calamity'.  'At  the  dead  of  night  ensuing  he  stole  out  from  the  intrenchment  with  fifty  picked  men  at  his  heels  in  the  direction  of  the  chapel  and 
the  racket-court.  Beginning  from  this  point,  the  party  hurried  down  the  rebel  lines  under  favour  of  the  darkness,  doing  whatever  rapid  mischief 
was  practible.  They  surprised  in  untimely  slumber  some  native  gunners,  who  never  waked  again;  spiked  and  rolled  over  several^enty-four 
pounders;  gratified  their  feelings  by  blowing  up  a  piece  which  had  given  them  special  annoyance;  and  got  back,  carrying  in  their  arms  four  of 
their  number  and  leaving  one  behind.'  Unfortunately  the  sortie  failed  to  interrupt  the  Nana's  artillery  programme. 

On  15  June,  after  nine  harrowing  days  under  siege,  a  native  messenger  risked  his  life  to  smuggle  through  the  rebel  lines  an  appeal  from 
Wheeler  to  the  'head  of  intelligence'  at  Lucknow,  Martin  Cubbins  (See  Lot  77): 

'We  have  been  besieged  since  the  sixth  by  the  Nana  Sahib,  joined  by  the  whole  native  troops,  who  broke  out  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth. 
The  enemy  have  two  24-pounders,  and  several  other  guns  we  only  have  9-pounders  The  whole  Christian  population  is  with  us  in  a 
temporary  intrenchment,  and  our  defence  has  been  noble  and  wonderful,  our  loss  heavy  and  cruel.  We  want  aid,  aid,  aid!  Regards  to 
Lawrence.' 


The  Chief  Commissioner  at  Lucknow,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  felt  there  was  little  he  could  do  to  help  especially  since  the  enemy  commanded 
the  Canges.  'Pray  do  not  think  me  selfish,'  Sir  Henry  replied,  'I  would  run  much  risk  could  I  see  commensurate  prospect  of  success.  In  the 
present  I  see  none.'  Depressed  by  this  response,  Wheeler  delegated  the  task  of  replying  to  Moore  whose  'brief  and  manly,  cheerful  and  yet 
thoughtful'  reply  was,  to  Trevelyan's  mind,  'such  a  letter  as  an  English  officer  should  write  on  the  eighteenth  of  June'  (Waterloo  Day): 

'By  desire  of  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler,  I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  your  letter  of  the  16th. 

Sir  Hugh  regrets  you  cannot  send  him  the  200  men,  as  he  believes  with  their  assistance  we  could  drive  the  insurgents  from  Cawnpoor,  and 
capture  their  guns. 

Our  troops,  officers,  and  volunteers  have  acted  most  nobly;  and  on  several  occasions  a  handful  of  men  have  driven  hundreds  before 
them.  Our  loss  has  been  chiefly  from  the  sun,  and  their  heavy  guns.  Our  rations  will  last  a  fortnight,  and  we  are  still  well  supplied  with 
ammunition.  Our  guns  are  serviceable.  Report  says  that  troops  are  advancing  from  Allahabad;  and  any  assistance  might  save  our 
garrison.  We,  of  course,  are  prepared  to  hold  out  to  the  last.  It  is  needless  to  mention  the  names  of  those  who  have  been  killed,  or  died. 
We  trust  in  Cod,  and  if  our  exertions  here  assist  your  safety,  it  will  be  a  consolation  to  know  that  our  friends  appreciate  our  devotion.  Any 
news  of  relief  will  cheer  us. ' 


At  the  start  of  the  defence  rations  had  been  unwisely  squandered.  Private  soldiers  had  been  seen  consuming  champagne,  jam,  tins  of  herrings 
and  salmon,  and  bottles  of  rum.  The  luxuries,  placed  in  the  food  store  principally  by  a  regimental  officer  who  had  little  faith  in  Sir  Hugh  as  a 
caterer,  ran  out  all  too  quickly,  and  the  daily  ration  was  soon  limited  to  half  a  pint  of  split  peas  and  flour  cooked  into  a  kind  of  porridge.  Dog 
and  horse  flesh  were  keenly  sought  and  when  a  sacred  bull  presented  itself  in  front  the  entrenchment  it  was  met  with  a  storm  of  lead.  'To  shoot 
down  this  pampered  monster,  the  fakeer  of  the  animal  world,  was  no  considerable  feat  for  the  marksmen  who  could  hit  a  black  buck  running 
at  a  distance  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  paces.  The  difficulty  consisted  in  the  retrieving  of  the  game,  which  lay  a  full  three  hundred  yards  from  our 
rampart,  on  a  plain  swept  by  the  fire  of  the  insurgents.  Inside  our  place,  however,  courage  was  more  plentiful  than  beef;  eight  or  ten  volunteeis 
professed  themselves  ready  to  follow  Captain  Moore,  who  was  first  at  any  feast  which  partook  of  the  nature  of  a  fray.  The  party  provided 
themselves  with  a  rope  which  they  fastened  round  the  legs  and  horns  of  the  beast,  and  dragged  home  their  prize  amidst  a  storm  of  cheers  and 
bullets,  alive  but  not  unscathed.' 


But  generaHy  morale  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  in  their  despair  some  members  of  the  garrison  attempted  suicide.  The  temperature  never  dropped 
below  1 20°.  'Faces  that  had  been  beautiful,'  wrote  Lieutenant  Mowbray  Thomson,  'became  chiselled  with  deep  furrows.  Some  were  slowly 
sinking  into  the  settled  vacancy  of  look  which  marked  insanity.'  All  now  were  in  'tattered  clothing,  begrimed  with  dirt,  emaciated  in 
countenance'.  Yet  Moore,  in  whom  'hope  shone  like  a  pillar  of  fire  when  it  had  gone  out  in  all  others',  continued  to  give  encouragement  to 
these  sorry  people,  in  addition  to  carrying  out  and  his  dangerous  duties  in  the  outposts,  and  attending  to  his  responsibilities  as  a  husband  and 
father  of  two  young  children  forced  to  endure  'the  horrors  of  a  nightmare'.  Moore's  wife  was  one  of  the  several  celebrated  heroines  of  the 
siege.  Malleson  records  how  her  'splendid  courage  and  fortitude  endeared  her  to  every  man,  woman  and  child  within  the  entrenchment'  and 
Trevelyan  harps  on  'When  the  viscissitudes  of  battle  called  her  husband  to  the  outposts,  Mrs  Moore  would  step  across  with  her  work,  and 
spend  the  day  beneath  a  little  hut  of  bamboos  covered  with  canvas,  which  the  garrison  of  Barrack  Number  Two  had  raised  for  her  in  their 
most  sheltered  corner.  Seldom  had  fair  lady  a  less  appropriate  bower.' 

On  the  night  of  22  June,  the  eve  of  the  centenary  of  the  battle  of  Plassey,  the  rebels  occupying  the  half  built  barracks  close  the  entrenchment 
seemed  more  numerous  and  restless  than  usual.  All  night  long  attacks  were  launched  against  the  adjacent  defences.  At  one  critical  point 
Lieutenant  Thomson  sent  to  Moore's  headquarters  for  reinforcement,  'but  Moore  replied  that  he  could  spare  nobody  except  himself  and 
Lieutenant  Delafosse.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  pair  arrived,  and  at  once  sallied  forth  armed,  one  with  a  sword,  and  the  other  with  an 
empty  musket.  Moore  shouted  out,  "Number  One  to  the  front!"  and  the  enemy,  taking  it  for  granted  that  the  well-known  word  of  command 
would  bring  upon  them  a  full  company  of  Sahibs  with  fixed  bayonets  and  cocked  revolvers,  broke  cover  and  ran  like  rabbits.'  As  expected 
Nana  Sahib  mounted  his  biggest  attack  yet  next  day,  and  a  large  number  of  rebels  succeeded  in  gaining  posession  of  three  of  the  empty 
barracks  and  attempted  lo  dislodge  Moore  from  the  rest.  But  once  again  Moore  proved  equal  to  the  occasion  and  'with  twenty-five  men  he 
advanced,  under  ewer  of  a  discharge  of  grape,  and  after  a  desperate  contest  expelled  the  rebels  from  the  barracks  they  had  seized'. 

As  the  siege  dragged  on  into  its  third  week  it  appears  that  even  Moore  became  despondent.  On  24  June,  W.  J.  Shepherd  volunteered  to  leave 
the  entrenchment  on  a  spying  mission.  'I  made  my  wishes  known  to  Captain  Kempland,'  he  afterwards  wrote,  'who  at  first  trit'd  to  dissuade 
me  from  so  perilous  a  task;  but,  on  my  showing  him  the  advantage  likely  to  accrue  to  us  if  I  succeeded  in  bringing  correct  information  of  the 
enemy  s  proceedings,  and  seeing  me  speak  with  much  assurance,  he  agreed,  and  gave  me  a  note  to  Captain  Moore,  recommending 
compliance  with  my  request,  I  had  much  difficulty  in  finding  the  Captain,  and  had  to  go  in  search  of  him  outside  new  barracks  where  our 
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|)it  (|ui'l  w.is:  ii  slMiigc'  fi'clinn  ( iinic  ovc'r  me  while  I  lluis  roaiiied  in  scare  h  of  C.'aplain  Moore;  I  fell  ( <illous  lo  every  danger  and  rjnly  muttered 
to  myself,  "(iod's  will  Ih'  doniv"  I  at  l.isl  found  the  offi< cr  in  the  north  (  orner  of  the  inirene  hment  and  gave  him  the  note,  l  ie  read  it,  and 
directed  me  to  another  olficer  whose  n.ime  1  have  forgotten,  saying  that  he  was  sick  .ind  had  only  ,in  hour  ago  given  up  the  command  of  the 
batteries.  1  hr'  tact  was,  as  1  learnt  from  one'  of  the  soldiers,  that  (  aptain  Moore  was  (|uile  disgusted  with  the  prolonged  siege,  and  in 
cotnpliance  with  repi'ated  solit  it.itions  of  our  brave  European  soldiers  to  be  permitted  to  make  <i  bold  sally  at  night  and  t.ike  possession  of  all 
the  etietiiy's  guns,  or  die  in  the  attempt,  he  had  m.ide  a  propos.il  to  the  (ieneral  lo  th.it  effect,  which  was  not  (omplied  with  as  our  force  was 
iH)t  consideri'd  sitfficiently  strong  to  attempt  so  desperate  an  undertaking,  The  men  were  C|uile  worn  out  <ind  redut  ed  lo  <i  company  of  spedres, 
so  ih.il  they  were  not  capable  of  standing  their  ground,  though  they  themselves  appeared  t|uile  resolute  and  willing;  this  rcTusal  had  displeased 
Captain  Moore,  and  he  therefore  had  given  up  his  command  that  morning  for  a  time.' 

Shepherd  eventually  left  the  entrenchment,  but  having  been  given  too  much  rum  to  steady  his  nerves,  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  fortunate  enough  however  lo  suivive  as  a  prisoner  of  the  Nana.  At  about  this  lime  an  enemy  spy  entered  the  entrenchment  disguised 
as  a  water  carrier.  Shortly  afterwards  the  spy  reported  to  Nana  Sahib  that  the  British  were  low  on  food  and  much  redur  ed  in  numbers,  and 
therefore  might  be  willing  to  surrender.  A  short  letter,  offering  safe  passage  to  Allahabad  was  duly  drawn  up  by  Azimullah  and  deliverer!  lo 
Wheeler  by  an  Eurasian  emissary.  The  decision  to  accept  or  reject  the  terms  was  laid  before  a  council  consisting  of  Wheeler,  Moore  and 
Captain  Whiting  of  the  Engineers.  At  first  Wheeler  reacted  in  the  same  way  as  many  of  the  more  vigorous  members  of  the  long  suffering 
garrison  and  was  all  for  rejecting  the  Nana's  terms,  but  Moore  pointed  out  that  the  rains  would  soon  be  upon  them  and  thereafter  the  prjsition 
would  be  untenable.  Ultimately,  'the  scruples  of  the  old  man  at  length  yielded  to  the  arguments  produced  by  Morjre  and  Whiting  -  and  they 
were  no  drawing  room  soldiers;  for  the  one  throughout  those  three  weeks  had  never  left  a  corner  on  which  converged  the  fire  of  two  powerful 
batteries,  and  the  other  had  so  borne  himself  that  it  might  well  be  doubted  whether  he  knew  what  fear  was.  They  represented  that,  if  the 
garrison  had  consisted  exclusively  of  fighting  people,  no  one  would  ever  dream  of  surrender  as  long  as  they  had  swords  wherewith  to  cut  their 
way  through  to  Allahabad.' 

Next  morning,  the  26th,  Moore  met  Azimullah  outside  the  entrenchment  and  agreed  to  hand  over  the  position  on  condition  that  the  defenders 
were  allowed  to  march  out  under  arms;  that  carriages  were  provided  for  the  sick  and  wounded  and  the  women  and  children;  and  that 
sufficient  boats  were  found  and  provisioned  for  the  journey  downstream  to  Allahabad.  The  rebel  leaders  agreed  to  the  conditions  and  soon 
afterwards  a  deputation  of  officers  went  down  to  Satichura  Chat  to  inspect  the  boats.  The  officers,  having  insisted  on  various  improvements, 
returned  to  the  entrenchment  where  the  weary  garrison  was  prematurely  celebrating  their  deliverance.  That  evening  Lieutenant  Master  of  the 
53rd  N.l.  scribbled  a  note  to  his  father,  the  commanding  officer  of  the  7th  Light  Cavalry,  at  Lucknow: 

‘We  have  now  held  out  for  twenty-one  days  under  a  tremendous  fire.  The  Rajah  of  Bithoor  has  offered  to  forward  us  In  safety  to  Allahabad, 
and  the  General  has  accepted  his  terms.  I  am  all  right,  though  twice  wounded.  Charlotte  Newnham  and  Bella  Blair  are  dead.  I'll  write 
from  Allahabad.  God  bless  you. ' 

Early  on  the  27th,  Captain  Moore  passed  between  the  ragged  groups  of  survivors  impressing  upon  them  the  necessity  of  getting  directly  into 
the  boats  and  pushing  off  immediately  they  reached  the  Chat.  He  evidently  suspected  a  trap.  Watched  by  swarms  of  natives  who  had  come 
from  the  city  to  see  the  procession  go  by,  Moore  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  an  advanced  guard  of  the  32nd,  and  led  out  the  bedraggled 
garrison.  They  left  over  two  hundred  of  their  friends  and  relatives  buried  in  the  entrenchment,  together  with  the  bodies  of  eleven  more  lying  on 
quilts,  'Some  still  breathing,  though  dying  from  severe  gunshot  wounds.' 

As  the  Europeans  attempted  to  climb  aboard  the  boats  beached  at  Satichura  Chat,  the  rebel  leaders'  plan  to  destroy  the  survivors  of  the 
Cawnpore  Carrison  was  put  into  effect.  The  native  boatmen  set  fire  to  the  thatch  of  the  boats  and  fled.  'Two  guns  that  had  been  hidden  were 
run  out  and  opened  on  us  immediately,  reported  Lieutenant  Delafosse,  one  of  the  very  few  to  survive,  'whilst  sepoys  came  from  all  directions 
and  kept  up  a  brisk  fire'.  All  except  three  of  the  forty  or  so  boats  got  clear  of  the  shallows,  the  majority  having  been  purposely  grounded.  The 
first  boat  drifted  fatally  towards  the  far  bank  which  was  lined  with  rebels.  The  second  was  hit  below  the  waterline  by  a  roundshot,  but  the  third, 
commanded  by  Major  Vibart,  however,  was  able  to  come  alongside  and  take  off  the  survivors  of  the  second.  The  native  boatmen  had  taken 
care  to  remove  the  oars,  and  thus  the  only  implements  that  could  be  found  to  propel  the  vessel  were,  as  Mowbray  Thomson  recorded,  'a  spar 
or  two  and  such  pieces  of  wood  as  we  could  in  safety  tear  from  the  sides.  Crape  and  roundshot  flew  about  us  from  either  river  bank,  and  shells 
burst  constantly  on  the  sandbanks.'  Trevelyan  continues,  'Whether  fortuitously,  or  by  the  attraction  of  like  to  like  it  so  befell  that  the  flower  of 
the  defence  was  congregated  between  those  bulwarks.  They  were  Vibart;  Whiting,  good  at  need;  and  Ashe,  bereaved  of  his  beloved 
nine-pounder;  and  Delafosse  of  the  burning  gun;  and  Bolton,  snatched  once  more  from  present  destruction.  There  was  Moore,  with  his  arm 
slung  in  a  handkerchief;  and  Bolenman,  the  bold  spy;  Clanville  of  Barrack  Number  Two;  and  Burney  of  the  south-east  battery.  Fate  seemed 
willing  to  defer  the  hour  which  should  extinguish  those  noble  lives.'  Overcrowded  and  with  her  rudder  shot  away  the  boat  alternately  drifted 
and  stranded,  reducing  the  rate  of  progress  to  half  a  mile  an  hour.  The  fire  of  the  rebel  gunners  shadowing  the  stricken  craft  eventually  ceased 
after  the  bullocks  became  stuck  in  the  sand,  but  parties  of  Sepoys  continued  to  keep  up  incessant  volleys  of  musketry.  Aboard  the  boat,  the 
dead,  entangled  with  the  wounded,  soon  outnumbered  the  living  and  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  were  the  corpses  thrown  over  the  side  to 
lighten  the  load. 


Ultimately,  Captain  Moore  was  killed  by  a  musket  ball  through  the  heart  while  trying  to  push  the  boat  off  one  of  the  numerous  sandbanks. 
Wheeler  died  at  the  Chat,  where  his  head  was  virtually  severed  from  his  body  by  a  Sowar  of  the  2nd  Cavalry.  Thomson,  Delafosse  Conner 
Sullivan  of  the  1st  Company,  6th  Battalion,  Bengal  Artillery,  and  Private  Murphy  of  H.M's  84th  Regiment,  were  the  only  male  survivors  from 
Vibart  s  boat.  They  were  sent  ashore  by  Vibart  after  the  boat  grounded  at  Nazafgarh  to  fight  off  their  pursuers,  which  they  succeeded  in  doing 
but  on  returning  to  the  boat  they  found  it  had  gone.  It  had  been  captured  by  the  rebels  and  dragged  back  to  Cawnpore  where  the  sixty  or  so 
mainly  wounded  men  still  on  board  were  shot.  Thomson's  party  was  eventually  offered  sanctuary  by  a  local  Rajah,  Dirigbijah  Singh  Delafosse 
recovered  from  the  ordeal  to  fight  under  Neville  Chamberlain  (See  Lot  92)  at  Crag  Picquet  during  the  Umbeyla  Campaign  in  1 863  ' 

Moore's  wife  and  offspring  were  rounded  up  with  about  1 22  others  by  Nana  Sahib's  men  after  the  massacre  at  Satichura  Chat  and  were  taken 
o  e  rebel  headquarters  at  the  Savada  House.  Here  they  were  joined  by  about  twenty-five  women  and  children  from  Vibart's  boat  They 
were  then  taken  to  a  smaller  house  nearby  originally  built  for  a  British  officer's  mistress  known  as  the  Bibighar.  On  10  july  the  prisoners  were 

women  wiS  and  had  been  captured  at  Nawabgunge.  In  all,  about  two  hundred 

^men  and  children  were  crowded  together  in  the  small  house  in  conditions  of  extreme  misery  and  humiliation.  Cholera,  smallpox  and 

march^themh  f  Havelock  was  fast  approaching  from  Allahabad  by  forced 

shoot  Ih  ^^h  '>  to  expedite  matters  by  ordering  the  execution  of  the  rest.  On  1 5  )uly,  the  Sepoys  detailed  to 

wear  nX  3orm"  T\  Z  Hindu  peasants,  two  Mohammedan  butchers  and  a  man 

day  the  b  xliL  ftZs  IXm  '  '’"^VSuard  were  sent  for.  They  entered  the  house  with  long  knives  and  slaughtered  the  occupants.  Next 

el  .  Whether  Nana  Sahib  was  directly  responsible  for  this  vile  crime  remains  a  matter  of  debate,  but  what  is  certain  is  that  it  roused 
contemporary  Englishmen  to  fury  and  blinded  most  to  justice. 

Ihe  32n(l  Light  Infantry;  Cawnpore  (Trevelyan);  Cawnpore  Massacre  1857 
(Thomson), The  Great  Mutiny  (Hibbert). 


(Shepherd);  The  Story  of  Cawnpore 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Colonel  Sir  William  Jones,  G.C.B.,  who  commanded  the  61st  Regiment  at  Delhi  and 
was  later  Colonel  of  the  Duke  of  Cornwal's  Light  Infantry 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Delhi  (Col  &  Lieut.-Col.  W.  Jones,  C.B.  61st  Regt.)  good  very  fine 

£1500-2000 


William  Jones,  the  only  son  of  William  Jones  of  Glen  Helen,  Carnarvonshire,  was  born  on  30  June  1 805,  at  Hythe,  Kent.  He  was  educated  at 
Sandhurst  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  without  purchase  in  H.M.'s  61st  Regiment  of  Foot  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  He  became  Lieutenant  in 
1826  and  served  in  Ceylon  until  1829.  Advanced  to  Captain  in  1835,  and  Major  in  1844,  he  began  his  first  Indian  tour  the  following  year. 
During  the  Punjab  Campaign  he  was  present  at  the  passage  of  the  Chenab,  and  thereafter  accompanied  Sir  Joseph  Thackwell's  force  which 
turned  the  enemy's  flank  at  Sadolopore.  Promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  29  December,  he  was  present  with  the  61st  at  the  battle  of 
Chilianwala,  and  led  it  at  Coojerat.  In  March  1849,  he  commanded  the  61st  and  a  troop  of  Bengal  Horse  Artillery  in  Gilbert's  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  to  the  Khyber  Pass.  Awarded  a  C.B.  for  services  in  the  second  Sikh  War,  he  returned  to  England  in  1 850,  and  rejoined  his  regiment  in 
India  in  1853. 

May  1 857  found  H.M's  61  st,  under  Colonel  Jones,  garrisoning  the  important  station  of  Ferozepore  with  a  European  artillery  company,  the  45th 
N.I.,  57th  N.l.  and  the  10th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  Brigadier  James,  the  officer  commanding  Ferozepore,  having 
heard  of  the  events  at  Meerut,  ordered  a  parade  of  the  native  infantry  so  as  to  determine  for  himself  the  state  of  their  loyalty.  He  found  them 
'haughty',  but  dismissed  them.  He  then  conferred  with  their  commanding  officers,  both  of  whom  believed  their  regiments  to  be  loyal.  At  noon, 
word  reached  Brigadier  James,  Colonel  Jones  and  other  senior  officers,  of  the  massacre  of  the  Europeans  at  Delhi. 

The  brigadier  made  immediate  arrangements  for  the  Grenadier  Company  of  the  61st  to  relieve  the  detachment  of  the  57th  N.L  on  guard  duty 
at  the  magazine,  which  was  situated  inside  the  walls  of  the  entrenchment  near  the  town.  He  also  arranged  with  Jones  for  the  officers'  families, 
the  European  civilians,  and  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  soldiery  of  the  61st  to  be  accomodated  in  the  regiment's  barracks.  The 
10th  Light  Cavalry  who  appeared  to  be  loyal  were  instructed  to  move  to  the  new  arsenal  and  guard  its  magazine.  All  of  these  measures,  which 
were  carried  out  simultaneously  and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  native  infantry,  were  completed  by  5  p.m.,  whilst  Jones  and  the  main  body 
of  the  61  St  stood  by  in  readiness  to  move  on  any  point'.  No  explanation  for  the  sudden  change  in  the  roster  was  given  to  the  native  detachment 
of  the  57th  at  the  magazine  and  they  remained  inside  the  entrenchment  with  the  new  guard. 

In  the  early  evening  Brigadier  James  paraded  the  45th  and  57th  Native  Infantry  and,  having  addressed  them,  was  relieved  to  see  them 
obediently  march  off  in  opposite  directions.  But  the  45th,  on  being  jeered  by  the  townspeople  as  they  passed  through  Suddur  Bazaar  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  entrenchment,  suddenly  broke  into  open  mutiny  and  made  a  rush  at  its  walls.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  45th  tried 
to  control  his  Sepoys  and  succeeded  in  leading  off  some  1 50  men,  but  the  rest  were  beyond  reason.  Brigadier  James,  fearing  that  the  57th 
would  follow  the  45th,  spoke  with  Jones  and  'determined  to  maintain  the  barrack  and  intrenchment,  and  called  in  the  10th  light  cavalry  to  our 
support .  The  mutineers  of  the  45th,  meanwhile,  called  out  to  the  detachment  of  the  57th  inside  the  entrenchment  who  threw  out  ropes  and  put 
over  ladders  to  assist  them  in  scaling  the  outer  fortifications.  The  mutineers  then  rushed  the  inner  gate  leading  to  the  ordnance  stores  but  here 
they  were  met  by  the  Grenadier  Company  who  fired  a  volley  and  killed  six  of  the  ringleaders.  The  rebels  tried  another  gate  but  were  again 
driven  back  with  loss,  and,  dispirited  by  their  failure,  began  to  retreat  over  the  walls,  many  of  them  falling  in  the  attempt  by  the  butt-ends  of 
muskets  of  the  61st.  At  this  point  two  more  companies  of  the  61st  arrived  and  drove  off  the  mutineers  with  volley  fire. 

The  45th  Native  Infantry  retreated  towards  the  ice-pits,  carrying  their  dead  with  them.  They  deposited  the  bodies  at  a  Mussulman  graveyard 
and  for  the  next  few  hours  they  was  comparative  calm.  But  'as  soon  as  night  had  thrown  her  veil  of  darkness  over  the  scene,'  about  200 
mutineers  returned  to  the  cantonment  and  set  fire  to  numerous  buildings  including  the  Anglican  Church,  the  Roman  Catholic  chapel,  two 
hospitals,  and  the  mess  of  the  61st  in  which  the  regimental  silver  was  destroyed.  The  only  resistance  to  the  mutineers  in  this  quarter  came 
from  'a  young  lari,  the  son  of  Mr.  Hughes,  a  merchant,'  who  shot  a  Sepoy  as  the  chapel  was  set  alight. 
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On  thi'  I4lh,  Iho  I  r)0  or  so  obcdk'nl  ninn  of  llin  45lh  l.iid  down  Ihcir  .inns  lo  ihc  d  lsl,  while  ihe  inulinous  rndjority  departed  in  the  directirjn  of 
Delhi,  carrying  Ihr'ir  regimental  colours  with  them.  The  ,'57lh  on  the  other  hand  laid  down  their  arms  without  h(-sitation.  In  closing  his  reprjrt  trn 
the  outbreak  to  C.'olonel  Chester,  Ihe  Adjut.inl-C'ieneral  of  the  Army,  brigadier  lames  wrote:  "P.S.  - 1  lad  I  not  on  Ihe  I  Tlh,  rer|uired  the  families 
of  officers  and  Europeans  to  leave  Ihe  cantonment  and  take  refuge  in  the  portion  of  the  barracks  given  up  to  them  by  Colonel  jones,  they  might 
have  shared  the  fate  of  those  at  Mr-erut  and  Delhi.'  On  1 3  June,  the  whole  of  Ihe  Gist  paraded  lo  watch  the  handful  of  prisoners  taken  during 
the  outbreak  being  blown  from  guns.  I.ater  the  same  day  lones  and  a  wing  of  the  regiment,  comprising  the  Grenadier  Company,  Nos.  2,  3,  7 
companies,  and  the  Light  Company,  left  Ferozepore  to  join  Ihe  Field  Force,  250  miles  away  on  Ihe  Kidge  before  Delhi.  They  arrived 
420-strong  on  I  July,  headed  by  their  band  playing  Cheer,  Bnyi,  Cheer! 

On  the  Ridge,  Jones  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  .3rd  Infantry  Brigade,  and  served  in  that  capacity  during  most  the  arduous  weeks 
that  followed,  being  conspicuous  in  the  repulse  of  the  enemy  sortie  on  9  July.  On  the  evening  of  1 3  September,  after  Ihe  two  breaches  made  in 
the  city  walls  were  declared  practible,  orders  were  issued  for  the  long-awaited  assault.  The  army  was  divided  in  lo  four  storming  columns  and 
a  reserve  column.  The  first  or  main  column  under  Brigadier  John  Nicholson,  was  to  clamber  up  Ihe  glacis  of  rubble  beneath  the  breach  near 
the  Kashmir  Bastion  and  drop  down  into  the  main-guard  by  St  James's  Church.  On  the  left  of  the  first  column,  Ihe  second  column, 
commanded  by  Jones,  was  to  storm  the  breach  by  the  Water  Bastion;  while  the  third  column,  under  Colonel  Campbell  t)f  FTM's  52nd,  was  to 
advance  towards  the  Kashmir  Cate  and  then  join  Nicholson's  column  near  the  main-guard.  The  fourth  column,  under  Major  Reid  of  the 
Gurkhas,  was  to  attack  the  suburbs  outside  the  Kabul  and  Lahore  Cates,  clear  the  enemy  out  of  them,  then  enter  the  city  through  the  Kabul 
gate  which  was  to  be  opened  by  men  of  Jones's  column. 

For  half-an  hour  before  dawn  the  darkness  was  illuminated  by  the  constant  flashes  of  shell  bursts  and  rockets.  Then  suddenly  the  bombardment 
ceased  and  the  signal  for  the  assault  was  given.  No  sooner  had  the  leading  elements  of  Jones's  No.  2  CoJumn  emerged  from  the  sheJter  of  the 
old  Custom  House  than  it  was  met  by  a  terrible  discharge  of  musketry.  Two  engineer  officers  who  were  leading  were  severely  wounded,  and 
of  the  thirty-nine  men  who  carried  the  scaling  ladders,  twenty-nine  were  killed  or  wounded  in  as  many  seconds.  The  ladders  were 
immediately  seized  by  their  comrades  who,  after  several  attempts,  succeeded  in  placing  them  against  the  escarp.  'Then,  amidst  a  shower  of 
stones  and  bullets,  the  soldiers  ascended,  rushed  the  breach,  and  slaying  all  before  them,  drove  the  rebels  from  the  walls.' 

Having  sustained  severe  casualties,  the  first  three  columns  reformed  inside  the  Kashmir  Cate,  'from  which  the  first  and  second  [columns! 
practically  became  one'.  'Nicholson,  being  accidentally  separated  from  his  own  column  for  a  short  time  pushed  on  with  Campbell's  past  the 
church,  in  the  direction  of  the  Jama  Masjid,  while  the  amalgamated  column  under  Jones's  leadership  took  the  rampart  route  past  the  Kabul 
Cate  (on  top  of  which  Jones  had  planted  a  British  flag),  capturing  as  they  advanced  all  the  guns  they  found  on  the  ramparts,  and  receiving  no 
check  until  the  Burn  Bastion  was  reached  by  some  of  the  more  adventurous  spirits.'  Here  the  enemy,  seeing  their  opponents  to  be  few,  made 
a  stand  and  drove  the  'adventurous  spirits'  back  to  the  Kabul  Cate,  where  Nicholson  resumed  command  of  his  own  column. 

Despite  the  protestations  of  his  surviving  officers,  Nicholson  was  determined  to  take  the  Lahore  Gate  beyond  the  Burn  Bastion,  and  led  two 
unsuccessful  charges,  as  witnessed  by  Lieutenants  Henry  Wemyss  (Ritchie  2-53)  and  Noel  Money  (Ritchie  2-103),  down  the  narrow  lane 
running  inside  the  city  wall.  At  the  third  attempt,  Nicholson  waved  his  sword  above  his  head  and  jumped  out  into  the  lane  with  his  back  to  the 
enemy,  shouting  at  the  men  to  follow  him.  A  shot  struck  him  in  the  back  and  he  reeled  round  mortally  wounded.  Jones  was  now  the  senior 
officer  on  the  spot  and,  denied  reinforcements,  had  to  abandon  hope  of  making  further  headway  that  day.  Indeed,  many  wondered  whether  the 
ground  already  captured  could  be  held.  During  the  six  days  of  street  fighting  that  followed  Jones  commanded  both  No.  1  and  No.  2  Columns. 

For  his  services  at  Delhi,  Jones  was  mentioned  in  depatches  and  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General.  He  was  also  granted  a  good 
service  pension  of  £100  per  annum.  After  the  fall  of  Delhi,  the  61st  were  deemed  unfit  for  service  with  the  Flying  Column  commanded  by 
Colonel  Edward  Creathed  (Ritchie  2-51),  and  were  left  to  serve  in  the  city  for  the  next  eighteen  months.  The  regiment  finally  returned  to 
England  in  1 860.  Colonel  Jones  was  appointed  a  K.C.B.  on  2  June  1 869,  and  a  C.C.B.  on  29  May  1 889.  From  2  January  1 871 ,  until  his  death,  he 
was  Colonel  of  H.M's  32nd  (Duke  of  Cornwall's)  Light  Infantry.  Sir  William  Jones  died  at  Lansdown  Lodge,  Lansdown  Road  Dublin  on  8  April 
1890.  ' 

Refs:  WO  67/26;  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  Hart's  Army  List  1 855  &  1 864;  Forty-One  Years  in  India  (Roberts);  The  Great  Mutiny 
(Hibbert);  Cap  of  Honour  -  The  Story  of  the  Gloucestershire  Regiment  (Daniel). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  General  Sir  Charles  Gough,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  for  services  with  Hodson's  Horse 


Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Delhi,  Lucknow  (Captn.  C.  I.  S.  Cough,  1st  Regt.  Hodson's  Horse)  nearly 
extremely  fine  £12000-15000 


Gough's  V.C.  group,  which  was  sold  by  Spink  in  July  1 996,  contained  a  second  Indian 
Mutiny  medal  correctly  named  to  Captain  Cough  in  the  'Guide  Corps'.  His  claim 
appears  on  the  rolls  for  both  units. 


Charles  John  Stanley  Cough,  a  member  of  the  famous  military  family,  was  born  at 
Chittagong  on  28  January  1 832.  He  was  the  second  son  of  George  Gough,  Bengal 
Civil  Service,  of  Rathronan,  Co.  Tipperary,  and  entered  the  Bengal  Army  on  20 
March  1848,  being  posted  Cornet  in  the  8th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry.  He  seived  in  the 
Second  Sikh  War,  and  was  present  at  Ramnaggur,  the  passage  of  the  Chenab,  and  the 
battles  of  Chilianwala  and  Coojerat.  In  1857,  having  transferred  to  the  Corps  of 
Guides,  he  took  part  in  their  famous  march  from  Hoti-Mardan  to  Delhi,  covering  580 
miles  in  28  days,  after  which  the  regiment  went  immediately  into  action. 

At  Khurkowdah  on  15  August,  he  saved  the  life  of  his  brother,  Hugh  Cough  of 
Hodson's  Horse,  who,  in  confronting  a  party  of  mutineers  on  the  roof  of  a  house,  was 
forced  back  and  fell  when  stepping  down  onto  a  lower  level.  'While  thus  half  falling,' 
Sir  Hugh  recalled,  'one  man  made  a  cut  at  me  with  his  heavy  sword,  which  cut  right 
down  my  riding  boot.  Another  was  aiming  a  better  directed  blow,  when  my  brother, 
seeing  my  danger,  rushed  forward  and  attacked  the  two,  killing  both,  and  thus 
undoubtedly  saved  my  life.'  Three  days  later  Charles  Cough  led  a  troop  of  Guides 
Cavalry  in  a  charge  at  Rhotak  and  cut  down  two  rebels  in  hand-to-hand  combat.  For 
his  services  at  Delhi  he  was  mentioned  in  Hodson's  despatch  {Calcutta  Gazette  5 
December  1 857). 


After  the  capture  of  Delhi,  Gough  transferred  to  Hodson's  Horse,  and  in  January  1858 
accompanied  William  Hodson  and  his  second  in  command,  Charlie  McDowell,  on 
an  expedition  to  Shamsabad.  Several  hundred  rebels  were  reported  to  have  taken  up 
a  position  round  one  of  the  Canges  fords  and  Hodson  looked  forward  to  another  successful  encounter.  But  it  was  with  some  concern  that  he 
reconnoitred  the  well  selected  enemy  position.  A  ravine  running  across  the  front  made  it  impossible  for  cavalry  attack  and  impassable  for 
guns.  Abruptly  the  mutineers  opened  fire  with  their  artillery  and  a  round  shot  passed  clean  through  McDowell's  horse  and  ripped  off  his  right 
leg.  McDowell's  screams  for  a  doctor  were  drowned  out  by  the  horse  artillery  galloping  up  the  road.  Hodson,  Cough  and  108  troopers  moved 
off  with  the  guns  and  crossed  the  ravine  by  a  stone  bridge.  The  rebel  cavalry  charged,  and  Hodson,  deciding  to  leave  the  horse  artillery  guns 
unprotected,  called  to  Cough  to  follow  him  in  a  head-on  encounter.  Cough  drove  his  sword  right  through  the  enemy's  leading  man,  only  to 
find  it  wrenched  from  his  grasp  as  his  victim  galloped  past.  Defending  himself  with  his  revolver,  he  killed  two  more  rebels  before  Hodson 
gave  the  order  to  disengage.  After  the  fight,  they  rode  back  to  McDowell  to  find  him  mortally  wounded  and  with  just  a  few  hours  to  live. 


Frrr  these  deeds  anri  a  further  act  of  gallantry  at  Meangunge,  where  he  saved  Brevet  Major  O.  H.  St.  George  Anson  from  certain  death  on  28 
February,  Cough  was  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross  (London  Gazette  20  July  1858).  He  was  mentioned  in  despatches  on  two  further  occasions 
(Calcutta  C'jazette  24  December  1857  and  24  March  1858)  and  promoted  to  Major  in  July  1858.  Later  that  year  he  transferred  to  the  19th 
I  lussars,  and  in  1864,  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  5th  Bengal  Cavalry.  He  served  in  the  Bhootan  Expedition  of  1864-65,  and 
commanded  a  brigade  in  the  Second  Afghan  War,  for  whit  h  he  received  a  K.C.B.,  and,  in  1 881  he  was  given  command  of  the  Flyderabad 
Contingent.  Promoted  full  General  on  1  April  1894,  ho>  was  adv.inced  to  a  G.C.B.  in  1895,  <ind  died  on  6  Septemiter  1912. 

Refs:  Hodstrn's  1  lorse  (Cardew);  Rider  on  a  Grey  I  Jorse  (Joynson  Cork);  Leader  of  Light  I  torse  (Trotter);  I  tart's  Army  List. 
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The  outstanding  C.I.E.,  and  1st  Class  Order  of  Merit  group  of  four  awarded  to  Risaldar-Major  Maun 

Singh,  Sardar  Bahadur,  a  'grand  old  Sikh'  who,  in  June  1857,  raised  the  first  risala  of  horse  for  Lieutenant 
William  Hodson,  thereafter  known  as  Hodson's  Horse,  and  who  witnessed  the  controversial  assasination  of 
the  two  Delhi  princes  by  Hodson 


(a)  The  Most  Eminent  Order  of  the  Indian  Empire,  C.I.E.,  1st  type  breast  badge  with  INDIA  on  petals,  gold  and 
enamels,  complete  with  gold  top  suspension  brooch 

(b)  Order  of  British  India  1837,  1st  Class,  gold  and  enamels 

(c)  Order  OF  Merit,  1st  Class,  gold  and  enamel,  the  plain  reverse  officially  inscribed  on  three  lines  '1st  Class 
"Order  of  Merit'",  lower  reverse  point  also  inscribed  '18  Ct.'  above  maker's  mark  'ISH'  for  John  S.  Hunt,  fitted 
with  silver-gilt  ribbon  buckle 


(d)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Delhi,  Lucknow  (Ressuldar  Maun  Sing,  1st  Regt.  of  Hodson's  Hor..)  final 
part  of  naming  obscured  by  suspension  claw,  the  first  with  some  enamel  chipping,  the  reverse  central  plate 
loose  and  dented,  the  Order  of  Merit  with  some  chipping  to  centre,  the  last  with  refixed  suspension,  generally 
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C.I.E.  London  Gazette  1  January  1886. 

O.B.I.  1st  Class,  25  October  1872. 

Order  of  Merit,  2nd  Class,  CCO  274  of  1858,  for  'gallant  services  against  the  rebels.' 
It  would  seem  that  this  was  a  direct  appointment  to  the  2nd  Class,  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  during  the  mutiny. 

Order  of  Merit,  1st  Class,  CCO  909  of  1859,  'displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  at 
Nawabgunge,  on  which  occasion  he  received  four  sword  cuts  in  a  close  conflict  with 
the  rebels.' 


Maun  Singh,  the  son  of  Sirdar  Dava  Singh,  of  Ruriala,  in  the  Curjanwala  district,  was 
born  circa  181  7.  A  prominent  Chorchurra  and  'brilliant  cavalry  leader  in  the  Sikh 
army',  he  served  Ranjit  Singh  in  his  youth  and  fought  in  at  least  one  campaign  against 
the  Afghans  in  the  1 830's. 

In  the  First  Sikh  War  he  was  present  at  the  principal  battles  against  the  British.  In  1852 
he  was  recruited  into  the  Punjab  Mounted  Police  by  Colonel  Richard  Lawrence,  and 
in  June  1857  in  response  to  the  request  of  Robert  Montgomery,  the  Judicial 
Commissioner  for  the  Punjab,  he  raised  the  first  risala  of  horse  for  William  Hodson. 
Two  further  risalas  were  raised;  one  by  Rajah  Tej  Singh,  the  former 
commander-in-chief  of  the  Khalsa,  who  appointed  to  its  command  another 
distinguished  Chorchurra,  Sirdar  Bal  Singh  of  Chuhar  Kana;  and  the  other  by  an  old 
ally  of  General  Van  Cortlandt  (See  Lot  60),  Nawab  Imam-ud-Din,  who  placed  in 
command  a  young  warrior  of  blood  royal,  Mirza  Ata-ullah  Khan. 

Hodson  at  this  time  was  acting  as  Assistant  Quartermaster  General  in  charge  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  to  such  forces  that  the  Commander-in-Chief,  George  Anson 
(See  Lot  64),  had  scraped  together  to  meet  the  crisis  of  rebellion. 
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By  23  June  the  three  risalas  had  been  formed  and,  marching  from  Lahore,  they  arrived  on  Delhi  Ridge,  under  Maun  Singh,  on  12  July.  On  the 
14th,  they  went  in  action  for  the  first  time,  and,  with  Hodson  now  in  command,  successfully  cut  off  on  that  occasion  the  mutineers'  line  of 
retreat  into  the  city.  Besides  participating  in  the  almost  daily  attacks  and  counter-attacks  on  and  about  the  Ridge,  Maun  Singh  took  part  in  the 
Rohtak  expedition  in  August,  in  which  Hodson  inflicted  a  substantial  number  of  casualties  on  the  hostile  Rangurs  and  completely  defeated  at 
Khurkowdah  a  body  of  rebels  who  had  come  out  from  Delhi  to  plunder  local  villages.  In  mid-August  further  newly  raised  Troops  arrived  with 
Nicholson's  Column  from  the  Punjab,  and  by  early  September  the  regiment  had  evolved  under  Hodson  into  a  first  class,  if  unorthodox,  unit 
with  a  fearsome  reputation. 

Recalling  the  eve  of  the  long-awaited  assault  on  the  city,  one  of  Hodson's  officers,  Hugh  Cough,  late  of  the  3rd  Bengal  Light  Cavalry, 
remembered:  'On  the  evening  of  1  3  September  orders  were  issued  for  the  assault  to  take  place  the  next  day.  The  various  columns  were 
formed,  and  great  was  our  excitement.  We  had  been  so  long  sitting  before  this  doomed  city,  in  the  most  trying  heat  and  with  apparently 
fruitless  labour,  that  the  immediate  hopes  of  an  end  gave  us  all  a  most  pleasurable  feeling.  Knowing,  as  all  did  that  a  desperate  struggle  was  at 
hand,  few  probably  felt  anything  but  intense  excitement  and  delight.  I  happened  that  evening  to  have  a  talk  with  one  of  our  senior  native 
officers,  Ressaldar  Maun  Singh  -  a  grand  old  Sikh,  who  himself  had  fought  against  us  in  the  Sutlej  and  Punjab  campaign,  and  we  discussed  the 
question  of  tomorrow's  big  fight.  As  the  old  man  was  fond  of  telling  the  story  even  to  his  dying  day,  to  my  own  boys  amongst  others,  it  runs  in 
his  own  words  as  follows:  "Cough  sahib  came  to  me  on  the  day  before  the  assault  and  said,  "Maun  Singh,  there  is  going  to  be  a  great  battle 
tomorrow,  and  we  are  going  to  take  Delhi.  Hodson  says  he  is  going  to  ride  to  Jehannum  [hell]  after  the  Pandies.  I  wonder  how  it  will  end."  I 
said  to  Cough  sahib,  "Well,  sahib,  wherever  Hodson  goes  we'll  all  go,"  whereupon  Cough  sahib  said,  "Well  Maun  Singh,  salaam;  then  we'll 
all  go  to  jehannum  together" ...  one  and  all  of  us  were  prepared  to  follow  Hodson  to  the  very  death  -  and  I  am  sure  there  was  not  a  desponding 
heart  in  the  whole  force.' 

The  part  played  by  the  cavalry  brigade  commanded  by  Hope  Crant  (Ritchie  1-110)  in  the  storming  of  Delhi  was  subordinate  to  that  of  the 
other  arms,  but  it  required  no  less  determination.  An  infantry  column  commanded  by  Major  Reid  of  the  Sirmoor  Curkha  Battalion  on  the  far 
British  right,  ran  into  severe  difficulties  having  been  delayed  in  its  advance  by  the  late  arrival  of  three  guns.  Consequently,  the  Jammu 
Contingent,  leading  the  assault,  attacked  unsupported.  When  Reid  eventually  led  the  Curkhas  forward,  he  was  wounded  on  a  bridge  in  the 
suburb  of  Kishengaji.  Deprived  of  their  commanding  officer,  the  Curkhas  for  once  faltered,  and  were  overtaken  by  the  1st  Bengal  Fusiliers  and 
H.M's  61st  Regiment.  These  men  became  entangled  and  confused  in  the  hail  of  musketry  poured  down  on  them  from  the  buildings  in  the 
suburb.  The  Jammu  Contingent,  falling  back  through  their  ranks,  added  to  the  chaos,  and  the  rebels  advanced,  threatening  to  outflank  the 
whole  position  on  the  Ridge.  At  about  7  a.m.  the  Cavalry  Brigade  was  then  suddenly  ordered  to  move  rapidly  to  the  front  to  contain  the  enemy 
in  Kishengaji,  who  were  about  to  destroy  Reid's  shattered  and  confused  column.  On  reaching  their  new  position  the  cavalry  were  forced  to 
endure  a  'fierce  hurricane  of  lead  and  iron'  from  the  Lahore  Bastion,  for  two  hours,  until  it  was  ultimately  rescued  by  a  troop  of  horse  artillery. 
Surprisingly  in  this  action  Hodson's  Horse  only  lost  three  men  wounded,  two  horses  killed  and  six  wounded. 

After  six  days  of  fighting  the  last  of  the  rebel  strongholds  fell  to  the  British  and  Bahadur  Shah  II,  the  octogenarian  King  of  Delhi,  who  had 
somewhat  reluctantly  found  himself  one  of  the  rallying  points  of  the  revolt,  gave  himself  up  to  Hodson  on  the  21st.  The  king's  sons,  Mirza 
Moghul  and  Mirza  Khizr  Sultan,  and  grandson,  Mirza  Abu  Bakr,  however,  remained  at  large.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  22nd,  a  spy 
informed  Hodson  that  the  princes  were  sheltering  in  Humayoon's  Tomb,  an  immense  building  six  miles  from  Delhi,  with  two  or  three 
thousand  armed  followers  in  close  attendance.  He  immediately  sent  a  message  to  his  second  in  command,  Lieutenant  Charlie  McDowell,  to 
'Come  sharp;  bring  one  hundred  men'.  McDowell,  Maun  Singh  and  the  picked  men  rode  out  at  eight  o'clock  and  met  Hodson  outside  the 
tomb.  A  message  was  sent  in  to  the  princes  telling  them  to  give  themselves  up  unconditionally.  At  length,  imagining  that  as  the  life  of  the  king 
had  not  been  taken,  theirs  too  would  be  spared,  the  princes  appeared  in  a  cart.  The  mob  surged  forward,  but  Hodson  waved  them  back 
authoritatively,  and  ordered  the  cart  driver  to  move  on  to  Delhi  under  escort  often  Sowars.  The  mob  grew  increasingly  angry,  but  retired  into 
the  tomb.  Hodson  and  McDowell  followed  and,  riding  up  the  steps  and  through  the  archway,  ordered  the  crowd  to  lay  down  their  arms.  For 
the  next  two  hours.  Maun  Singh  and  the  others,  fully  expecting  to  be  attacked  at  any  moment,  gathered  weapons  and  threw  them  into  a  cart, 
while  McDowell  smoked  to  show  he  was  'unconcerned',  though  he  later  admitted  'Our  own  lives  were  not  worth  a  moment's  purchase'. 

Hodson  and  his  party  then  set  out  for  the  city,  followed  by  the  brooding  mob.  About  a  mile  from  the  city  walls,  the  bullock  cart  containing  the 
princes  was  overtaken  and  the  crowd  surged  forward.  Hodson,  believing  that  a  rescue  was  about  to  made,  ordered  Maun  Singh  and  his 
Sowars  to  surround  the  cart  and  told  the  captives  to  strip  off  their  clothes.  Then,  announcing  to  the  crowd  that  the  princes  had  massacred 
British  women  and  children,  Hodson  took  a  carbine  from  one  of  his  troopers  and  shot  all  three  princes  dead.  The  act  of  unhesitating  retribution 
delighted  the  native  officers  and  Sowars  who  immediately  sent  up  a  hearty  cheer,  at  which  the  leaderless  mob  dispersed.  Controversial 
though  the  'murder'  of  the  princes  may  seem  in  hindsight,  few  British  officers  at  the  time  apparently  felt  anything  but  gratification  at  the  sight  of 
their  bodies,  'naked  but  for  their  loin  cloths',  deposited  in  the  Chandi  Chowk,  the  same  spot  in  which  they  had  alledgedly  'outraged  and 
murdered  women'  four  months  earlier.  The  British  claim  that  the  princes  were  shot  out  of  a  sudden  necessity  is  said,  however,  to  be  'fatally 
injured  by  an  irrefutable  scrap  of  evidence,  that  later  came  from  the  lips  of  Hodson's  own  favourite  orderly'.  Telling  the  story  in  after  years,  he 
said,  'Prince  Abul-bakr  wore  a  talisman  on  his  arm;  so  I  said  to  Hodseyn-sahib,  Wait  a  bit,  Huzoorl  To  kill  him  with  that  on  will  bring  ill-luck. 
I'll  take  it  off  ere  we  shoot  him.'  It  is  purported  therefore  that  there  was  no  immediate  danger  to  Maun  Singh  and  the  rest  of  the  escort  and 
consequently  no  urgent  rush  to  squeeze  the  trigger. 

On  27  January  1 858,  Maun  Singh  was  present  in  the  action  at  Shamsabad  with  some  two  hundred  sabres  of  the  regiment  under  Hodson, 
Lieutenants  McDowell,  Charles  Cough  (See  Lot  69),  and  Wise.  Prior  to  the  final  capture  of  Lucknow  in  March  1 858,  Maun  Singh  was  sent  back 
to  the  Punjab  to  raise  more  men.  He  returned  to  the  fray  with  four  troops  on  the  1 3th,  the  day  after  'Hodson  sahib'  was  killed.  Hodson, 
regarded  by  some  as  'the  most  notorious  looter  in  the  army'  had  joined  in  the  final  assault  on  the  city  without  orders,  and,  while  alledgedly  in 
search  of  plunder,  was  shot  through  the  liver  on  entering  a  room  in  the  Begum  Kothi. 

On  1 3  June  1 858,  Maun  Singh  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Nawabgunge,  where  'he  displayed  conspicuous  gallantry  in  charging  and  capturing 
three  enemy  guns  and  numerous  other  actions'.  He  was  subsequently  mentioned  by  Sir  Hope  Grant  in  his  despatch:  '  ...  I  would  now  report  the 
gorjd  and  gallant  conduct  of  Rissaldar  Man  Singh  and  Jemadar  Hussain  Ali,  both  of  Hodson's  Horse;  the  former  came  to  the  assistance  of 
Lieutenant  Baker,  and  was  severely  wounded  ['four  sword  cuts  in  a  close  conflict'];  the  latter  dismounted  and,  sword  in  hand  cut  up  some 
gunners  who  remained  with  their  guns.'  Already  the  holder  of  the  Order  of  Merit  in  the  2nd  Class,  Maun  Singh  was  now  advanced  to  the  1st 
Class. 

On  9  March  1866,  he  was  appointed  as  the  first  Risaldar  Major  of  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry  (late  1st  Hodson's  Horse),  and  appointed  to  the 
Order  of  British  India,  1st  Class,  with  the  title  of  Sirdar  Bahadur,  on  25  October  1872.  He  was  appointed  an  Extra  A.D.C.  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  January  1876,  but  retired  in  1877,  and  was  made  an  Honorary  Magistrate  at  Amritsar.  He  also  became  the  chief 
rjfficiai  at  the  Golden  Temple,  the  Sikhs'  sacred  place  of  worship  in  Amritsar.  Created  a  Companion  of  the  Indian  Empire  in  January  1 886,  he 
was  also  a  Viceregal  Darbari  and  continued  to  enjoy  considerable  prestige  and  the  respect  of  his  own  people,  as  well  as  the  British,  until  his 
rleath  on  1 6  March  1 892. 

Refs:  IJeetls  of  Valour  of  the  Indian  Soldier  (I  lypher);  I  lodson's  Florse  (Cardew);  Leader  of  Light  I  dorse  (Trotter);  Rider  on  a  Grey  Ftorse  Ooynson 
Cork);  Crrmpanion  to  the  Indian  MtJliny  of  1857  (Taylor). 
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The  Sutlej  and  Indian  Mutiny  medals  to  Captain  C.  W.  Radcliffe,  7th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  hero  of  Chinhut 
when  in  command  of  the  Volunteer  Light  Cavalry,  later  mortally  wounded  during  the  siege  of  Lucknow 

(a)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Sobraon  1846  (Lieut.  C.  W.  Radcliffe,  7th  Regt.  L.C.) 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp.  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Captain  C.  W.  Radcliffe,  7th  Bengal  Light  Cav.) 
naming  officially  impressed  in  a  slightly  later  style,  the  first  very  fine,  the  last  nearly  extremely  fine 
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Charles  Wilbraham  Radcliffe  was  the  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Edmund  Stringfellow  Radcliffe,  LL.B.,  rector  of  Walton-le-Dale,  Lancashire,  and  his 
wife  Frances,  youngest  daughter  of  John  Ford  of  Berkhampstead  Castle,  Hertfordshire.  Born  on  23  May  1 820,  he  was  educated  at  Rugby  under 
Dr.  Arnold,  and  was  nominated  for  the  Bengal  Cavalry  by  C.  Mills,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  uncle,  C.  B.  Ford,  Esq. 

He  embarked  for  India  in  the  Abercromby  Robinson  on  1 6  January  1 839,  and  eight  days  later  was  appointed  Cornet.  On  his  arrival  in  India  in 
May,  he  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  8th  Bengal  Cavalry  at  Cawnpore.  A  year  later  he  was  removed  at  his  own  request  to  the  7th  Light 
Cavalry  at  Meerut,  and,  in  July  1 841 ,  was  appointed  Adjutant.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  1 1  January  1 842,  he  was  appointed  to  officiate  as  second 
in  command  of  the  4th  Irregular  Cavalry  in  January  1 845,  and  in  July  to  serve  as  Adjutant  of  the  8th  Irregular  Cavalry.  Advanced  to  second  in 
command  of  the  latter  regiment,  he  served  in  the  first  Sikh  War  and  was  present  at  Sobroan  on  10  February  1846.  In  May  1848,  he  was 
granted  two  years  leave  to  the  Cape,  and,  in  1 853,  became  Captain.  The  eve  of  the  Mutiny  found  him  with  his  parent  regiment  at  l.ucknow. 

At  the  firing  of  the  9  o'clock  gun  on  the  evening  of  30  May  1 857,  musketry  and  shouting  were  heard  in  the  native  cantonments  and  infantry 
hnes.  me  7th  Cavalry,  about  1 50  sabres,  was  immediately  turned  out  at  the  Moodkeepore  cavalry  station,  and  formed  up  into  three  troops  by 
Radcliffe  and  other  officers.  On  wheeling  into  line  about  thirty  Sowars  broke  ranks  and  rode  furiously  towards  the  cantonments.  They  were  not 
seen  again  and  presumably  joined  other  mutineers  who  lurked  for  most  of  the  following  month  in  eastern  Oudh.  The  rest  of  the  regiment  was 
l6cl  ott  at  a  canter  towards  the  race-course,  to  patrol  around  the  Residency. 

Having  found  all  safe  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Machi  Bhawan,  they  were  joined  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  by  the  4th  Troop  under  Captain  Boileau 
hands  of  mXee^  "  Lawrence,  who  directed  the  7th  to  proceed  back  to  Moodkeepore  which  was  reported  to  be  in  the 

Hn^rthTfZTnH^L'^''  ^  armed  mutineers,  and  Colonel  Master  ordered  his  Sowars  to  form  a 

ierknn  I  h  K  ,  done  rather  'sullenly'.  Another  thirty  or  forty  men  having  been 

beckoned  over  by  a  rebel  with  a  green  standard,  broke  out  from  the  ranks  and  galloped  off  to  join  the  mutineers.  A  message  was  sent  back  to 

had  hir.  IH  ?  Moodkeepore  to  find  that  Lieutenant  Raleigh,  a  recently  joined  officer  who 

had  been  too  ill  to  ride  out  the  night  before,  had  been  brutally  murdered  in  front  of  the  Isl  Troop's  lines. 

»d  Wd  “T'  T  »» Ih"'  offl™  w™  given  ,w„  ,  2  ,„„e 

DickeSi  On  ihp  c  f  'he  standards  to  the  Baillie  Guard,  opposite  which  the  horses  were 
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On  the  28lh,  Radcliffe's  cavalry  covered  an  operation  to  bring  in  treasure  and  a  large  gun  from  the  King  of  Oudh's  palace.  On  the  29th, 
Lawrence,  learning  that  a  body  of  rebels  had  collected  at  Chinhut,  sent  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  off  to  ascertain  the  enemy's  strength.  The 
reconnaissance  was,  however,  a  failure  as  the  rebel  commander  had  thrown  out  picquets.  Consequently,  next  day,  when  Lawrence  marched 
out  to  disperse  them  he  had  no  idea  that  he  was  tackling  a  force  ten  limes  the  size  of  his  own.  Various  unfortunate  delays  and  a  burning  sun 
made  the  march  out  extremely  arduous  and  by  the  time  the  action  started  the  British  force  was  exhausted.  The  rebels  soon  gained  the  upper 
hand  and  commenced  a  successful  out-flanking  movement.  The  Sikh  cavalry  bolted  as  did  most  of  the  native  artillery  drivers,  water-carriers 
and  dhoolie-bearers.  The  32nd  Foot,  the  backbone  of  the  Lucknow  garrison,  were  exhausted,  having  been  under  arms  for  many  days  and 
nights,  and  were  greatly  disheartened  at  the  sight  of  their  commanding  officer  being  shot  down  as  he  led  them  against  a  native  village. 
Lawrence's  column  started  back  in  full  retreat,  and  before  long  the  retreat  became  a  rout. 

On  nearing  the  Kokrail  Bridge,  Lawrence  checked  the  enemy  infantry's  pursuit  by  bringing  one  of  his  remaining  guns  into  action,  and 
ordering  the  portfire  to  be  lit.  It  was  but  a  feint,  there  was  no  ammunition  left.  Meanwhile,  a  500-strong  body  of  rebel  horse  with  two  9-pounder 
guns,  was  massing  by  the  bridge  ready  to  cut  the  line  of  retreat.  Accordingly,  Lawrence  ordered  the  Volunteer  Cavalry  to  charge  the  rebel 
horse.  'Lawrence's  Volunteer  Cavalry  had  ridden  out  of  Lucknow  that  morning  thirty-six  strong  and  few  of  them  had  been  under  fire  before. 
Captain  Radcliffe,  7th  Light  Cavalry,  gave  the  orders,  "Threes  Right!",  "Trot!",  and  the  troop  swept  forward.  When  they  were  within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  enemy  the  two  9-pounders  opened  fire,  but  as  the  first  round  shot  screamed  overhead  Radcliffe  gave  the  order  "Charge!",  and 
the  trumpet  sounded  above  the  din  of  the  cannonade  and  musketry.  The  thirty-six  sabres  rode  straight  for  the  enemy  squadrons,  who  did  not 
wait  for  them  but  galloped  away,  guns  and  all;  the  bridge  was  cleared  and  the  road  to  Lucknow  was  still  open.' 

Had  this  charge  failed,  even  fewer  of  Lawrence's  column,  600-strong  at  the  beginning  of  the  day,  would  have  made  it  back  to  the  Residency. 
As  it  was  the  force  suffered  398  killed  or  missing  and  78  wounded,  leaving  a  total  of  1 ,720  combatants  and  1 ,280  non-combatants  to  endure  the 
seige.  Radcliffe's  vital  contribution  to  the  withdrawal  from  Chinhut  was  not  lost  on  Lawrence.  Brigadier  Inglis  later  wrote  in  his  despatch:  'Sir 
Henry  particularly  mentioned  that  he  would  bring  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  Lordship  in  Council  the  gallant  conduct  of  Capt.  Radcliffe  to 
the  prominent  notice  of  the  Government  of  India'  {London  Gazette  1 6  January  1 858). 

Radcliffe  served  in  the  Cawnpore  Battery  for  nearly  three  months,  only  to  be  mortally  wounded  on  the  eve  of  the  First  Relief.  Inglis 
acknowledged  his  services  with  others  whose  gallant  conduct  marked  them  out;  'It  only  remains  for  one  to  bring  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his 
Lordship  in  Council  the  names  of  those  Officers  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves,  and  afforded  me  the  most  valuable  assistance  in 
these  operations.  Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  these  now  rest  from  their  labours  ...  Among  them  Captain  Radcliffe  ...  '  {London  Gazette  16 
January  1858). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Captain  A.  P.  Simons,  Bengal  Artillery,  in  command  of  the  Indian  Artillery  at 
Lucknow,  who  'distinguished  himself  at  Chinhut  where  he  received  the  two  wounds  which  ended  in  his  death' 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Capt.  A.  P.  Simons,  8th  Bn.  Bengal  Art.)  dark  toned 
extremely  fine  £3000-3500 


Alfred  Parmenter  Simons,  the  son  of  William  Simons,  of  Hackney  Terrace,  formerly  of  the  East  India  House  staff,  was  born  on  27  March  1824. 
He  was  educated  under  Dr  Firminger  and  was  nominated  a  Cadet  for  the  Bengal  Artillery  by  J.  D.  Alexander,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of 
his  grandfather.  Having  attended  the  Military  Seminary,  Addiscombe,  from  1839  till  11  June  1841,  he  was  comissioned  2nd  Lieutenant  and 
sailed  for  India  in  the  Windsor  on  26  August  1 841 .  He  arrived  at  Fort  William  in  January  1 842,  and  was  posted  to  the  Foot  Artillery.  Later  that 
year,  he  joined  a  detachment  in  the  Upper  Provinces,  and  in  February  1 843,  under  orders  from  the  Benares  Division,  was  directed  to  assume 
command  of  the  'post  guns  and  artillery  detail'  at  Goruckpore.  In  December  1843,  he  became  Lieutenant  and  in  June  1844  was  removed  to 
the  Horse  Artillery,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  Sutlej  Campaign  of  1 845-46,  being  present  with  the  2nd  Troop  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon  on  1 0 
February  1846.  He  returned  to  duty  with  the  Foot  Artillery  in  1851,  reporting  his  arrival  at  the  Fort  on  7  October.  The  following  month  he  was 
appointed  Adjutant  to  a  detachment  of  recruits  at  Dum  Dum.  Promoted  Captain  in  May  1854,  he  was  given  command  of  2/4  Field  Battery  in 
August  1855,  and  in  March  1857,  'furnished  the  prescribed  qualification  in  surveying'. 

Finding  himself  at  Lucknow  in  June  1 857,  Captain  Simons  was  'appointed  to  the  charge  of  the  siege  train  withdrawn  from  the  Magazine  for  the 
defence  of  the  Residency'.  On  the  last  day  of  June  1857,  Simons  took  part  in  the  battle  of  Chinhut,  where  the  native  gunners  with  Sir  Henry 
awrence's  force  finally  came  out  in  their  true  colours  and  deserted  to  the  enemy.  Simons  was  twice  wounded  during  the  battle  but  managed 
to  get  back  to  the  Residency  before  it  was  surrounded.  Notwithstanding  his  wounds,  which  were  to  prove  fatal,  he  was  engaged  in  the  siege 
until  his  death  on  7  September.  His  passing  was  recorded  in  the  London  Times  on  15  January  1858,  Brigadier  Inglis  mentioned  him  in  his 
despatch  wth  other  officers  who  did  not  survive;  'It  only  remains  for  one  to  bring  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  Lordship  in  Council  the  names 
of  those  Officers  who  have  most  distinguished  themselves,  and  afforded  me  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  these  operations.  Many  of  the  best 
and  bravest  of  these  now  rest  from  their  labours  ...  Captain  Simons,  Commandant  of  Artillery,  distinguished  himself  at  Chinhut  where  he 

mbXov^i'inT  16  January  1858).  Captain  Simons  was  married  and,  although 

unbeknown  to  him,  was  predeceased  by  his  infant  daughter  who  died  at  Niani  Tal  in  August  1857.  ^ 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Captain  J.  S.  Shepherd,  2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry,  shot  dead 
sentries  at  the  Slaughterhouse  Post  during  the  siege  of  Lucknow 


by  one  of  our 


Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Lieut.  J.  S.  Shepherd,  2nd  Oudh. 
extremely  fine 


Irreg.  Cavy.)  toned, 
£2500-3000 


James  Stevens  Shepherd  was  the  son  of  Captain  John  Shepherd,  sometime  of  the  Indiaman  Berwickshire,  and  afterwards  a  Director  of  the  East 
India  Company,  and  his  wife  Anne,  the  daughter  of  James  Stevens  of  the  Bombay  Civil  Service.  He  was  born  at  37  Dorset  Square,  London,  on 
27  April  1 833,  and  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Charles  Worsley  at  the  Manor  House,  Finchley.  He  was  commissioned  Cornet  in  the  7th 
Bengal  Light  Cavalry  on  20  September  1 849,  and  promoted  Lieutenant  on  20  December  1851.  Two  years  later  he  was  granted  permission  at 
his  own  request  to  resign  from  temporary  employment  with  the  Irregular  Cavalry  at  Ramguhr  and  return  to  his  own  corps.  In  February  1 856, 
he  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Government  of  India  and  appointed  '2nd  in  Command  of  Cavy.,  Oude  Irreg. 
Force'.  The  following  month  Lieutenant  Shepherd  was  posted  to  the  2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry  at  Lucknow  as  officiating  Adjutant. 

In  the  preface  to  the  third  edition  of  The  Mutinies  in  Oudh,  Martin  Cubbins  (See  Lot  77)  wrote,  'The  new  matter  will  be  found  to  contain  ...  A 
particular  account  of  an  interview  of  much  interest  between  the  Author,  Lieut.  Shepherd,  of  the  2nd  0.1.  Cavalry,  and  the  native  officers  of  his 
corps,  during  the  height  of  the  mutinies  in  June,  1 857'.  In  the  early  part  of  June,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  removed  Major  Gall  from  the  command 
of  the  2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry,  as  he  was  a  Madras  officer  and  was  thought  not  to  possess  sufficient  influence  over  the  men.  Aggrieved  at 
the  loss  of  his  command.  Gall  begged  to  be  given  some  special  duty  and  was  eventually  permitted  to  carry  despatches  to  Allahabad. 

He  set  off  on  the  1 1th  disguised  as  a  native  intending  to  avoid  all  towns  and  travel  cross  country.  The  weather  however  was  excessively  hot 
and  on  nearing  the  town  of  Rai  Bareilly,  he  succumbed  to  the  temptation  to  enter  it.  He  was  soon  betrayed,  some  said  by  the  troopers  of  the 
2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry,  and  finding  himself  surrounded  by  an  angry  crowd,  he  fired  two  rounds  from  his  revolver  into  the  mob.  Then, 
placing  the  weapon  against  his  head,  shot  himself. 

Shepherd,  meanwhile,  back  at  Lucknow  had  been  placed  in  command  of  the  remaining  troopers  of  2nd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry,  otherwise 
known  as  'Gall's  Horse'.  Many  had  already  deserted,  mainly  by  night  to  their  homes  or  to  the  rebel  rendezvous  at  Nawabgunge  or  to  join 
Nana  Sahib  at  Cawnpore.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  21  May,  240  men  of  the  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Barbor  left  Lucknow  for 
Cawnpore  with  Lawrence's  Military  Secretary,  Captain  Fletcher  Hayes  (Ritchie  1-79),  and  by  this  time  both  Barbor  and  Hayes  together  with  a 
volunteer,  Mr  Fayrer,  had  been  murdered  by  the  men  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road. 

Those  troopers  that  remained  at  Lucknow  'were  a  great  source  of  anxiety  to  their  officers,  who  dared  no  longer  to  sleep  among  them', 
recorded  Gubbins,  'It  was  after  the  desertion  of  some  had  taken  place,  and  while  that  of  the  majority  of  troopers  was  imminent,  that  Lieut. 
Shepherd,  who  had  been  placed  in  command  of  Gall's  Horse,  came  to  consult  me  as  to  what  he  should  do.  There  were  then  about  150 
troopers  in  the  lines.  Their  demeanour,  though  not  mutinous,  was  such,  that  he  dared  not  trust  himself  to  sleep  at  the  Chukker  Kotee,  being  the 
only  Eurtrpean  there.  He  could  extract  nothing  satisfactory,  or,  indeed,  definite,  regarding  the  intentions  of  the  men,  from  his  native  officers.  He 
requested  me  to  confer  with  them,  which  I  consented  to  do.  The  chief  native  officers,  on  whom  Shepherd  thought  most  reliance  could  be 
placed,  were  accordingly  summoned,  and  he  and  I  conferred  with  them  in  private  for  some  time.  At  first  I  could  get  nothing  from  them  but 
guarded  and  dubious  answers.  They  did  not  know  what  the  men  might  do;  they  really  could  not,  at  such  a  crisis,  say  who  was  to  be  trusted,  and 
so  frjrth.  Vexed  at  this  dissimulation,  I  upbraided  them  with  their  want  of  openness;  and  called  upon  them,  if  they  possessed  a  spark  of  honesty 
left,  to  speak  out,  and  say  if  there  were  any  in  the  corps  who  could  be  trusted.  They  hesitated.  "Can  you  trust  one  man?"  said  1.  They  replied  in 
the  affirmative.  "Are  there  two  trusty  men?"  "Yes."  "Three?"  "Four?  Five?"  "Yes."  "How  many,  then,  are  there  for  whom  yourselves  will  be 
responsible?"  It  turned  out  that  there  were  twelve  men,  all  connections  of  one  Hurnam  Singh,  a  native  officer,  who  came  from  near  Delhi, 
who  they  thought  could  be  relied  on.  And  about  eight  more  relations  of  another  native  officer,  who  might  be  trusted  if  the  latter  pledged  his 
word  for  them;  in  all  twenty!  I  advised  Lieut.  Shepherd  to  retain  these  twenty  men,  to  keep  them  about  him,  and  to  send  the  1 30  others  away 
on  leave.  I  do  not  know  whether  my  advice  was  followed.  Ere  long,  however,  not  one  remained.' 
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Promoli'd  (\i|)l,iin  on  1 0  liine  I  fi'j?,  nnd  di'sctlcd  by  his  men,  Shc|)h(‘rd  (Milcrcd  ihc  Rcsidcnc  y  onircm  limonl  fol lowing  ihc  disaster  at  Chinhut 
and  presumably  was  assigned  initially  at  least  to  tbe  Brigade  Mess,  under  Lieuten.int-(iolonel  Master,  Ibe  commanding  officer  of  the  7th  Light 
Cavalry,  with  the  other  British  officr'rs  whose  regiments  had  effectively  ceased  to  exist.  (Jn  the  night  of  2b  )uly  'Ifi57,  members  of  tbe 
Slaughterhouse  Post,  optimistically  believing  that  they  wortld  be  relieved  within  the  week  by  I  lavelot  k's  forc:e,  were  in  high  spirits  and  singing 
Cheer,  Boy.s,  C  heer!  when  word  came  in  that  the  enemy  were  about  to  attack.  It  was,  however,  no  more  than  one  of  the  frequent  sham 
attacks  put  on  by  the  rebels  in  order  to  harrass  the  defenders.  Nevertheless,  the  fire  was  so  intense  that  Julia  Inglis  thoi/ght  the  rebels  had 
actually  broken  into  the  compound  until  reassured  to  the  contrary  by  ber  busband,  the  Brigadier.  (2n  that  fateful  night  Shepherd  was  in  the 
Cawnpore  Battery,  and  it  being  hard  to  ascertain  exactly  what  was  going  on  he  ventured  out  beyond  the  perimeter  into  the  dark  and  sc)ually 
night  to  make  a  reconnaissance.  It  was  to  prove  a  fatal  mistake.  A  shot  rang  out  from  a  sentry  on  the  rotjf  of  the  Brigade  Mess  and  Shefrlierd 
drop|X'd  dead. 

Shortly  alterwards  L.  E.  R.  Rees  went  with  his  officer.  Captain  Craydon,  to  the  terrace  of  the  Brigade  Mess  in  order  to  m.ike  a  report  f(jr  Inglis 
on  the  movements  of  the  enemy  towards  the  Bhoosa  Guard.  'On  passing  through  the  first  (SikhI  square',  he  wrote,  'we  saw  the  brxly  of  this 
unfortunate  officer  wrapped  up  in  a  sheet,  red  with  blood.  We  heard  then  that,  while  at  the  Cawnptjre  battery,  the  32nd  soldiers,  stationed  at 
the  top  of  the  Brigade  Mess,  believing  the  enemy  to  be  approaching,  -  for  it  was  a  dark  rainy  night,  -  and  thinking  they  saw  a  form  passing, 
tired  in  that  direction.  It  was  unfortunately,  Capt.  Shepherd,  who  had  left  the  battery  itself,  and  moved  to  the  wall  to  make  a  reconnaissance. 
He  was  shot  dead.  When  we  arrived  we  found  Brigadier  Inglis  anxiously  investigating  the  affair.' 

Next  day  Julia  Inglis  made  the  following  entry  in  her  journal:  'When  John  came  to  us  this  morning  he  made  us  very  sad  by  telling  us  that  Capt. 
Shepherd,  7th  Light  Cavalry,  had  been  killed  by  mistake  last  night  by  a  shot  from  one  of  our  own  garrison;  he  was  a  very  fine  young  officer, 
and  had  been  for  some  time  attached  to  the  32nd.  It  seemed  a  sad  fate.'  Shepherd's  services  and  death  were  subsequently  officially  recorded 
by  Brigadier  Inglis;  'It  only  remains  for  one  to  bring  to  the  favourable  notice  of  his  Lordship  in  Council  the  names  of  those  Officers  who  have 
most  distinguished  themselves,  and  afforded  me  the  most  valuable  assistance  in  these  operations.  Many  of  the  best  and  bravest  of  these  now 
rest  from  their  labours  ...  Lieuts.  Shepherd  and  Arthur  were  killed  at  their  posts'  [London  Gazette  1 6  January  1 859). 
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The  campaign  and  long  service  group  of  four  to  Private  Joseph  Ellicock,  32nd  Light  Infantry,  an  original 
defender  and  personal  orderly  to  Brigadier  Inglis  at  Lucknow 

(a)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Mooltan,  Coojerat  Qoseph  Ellicock,  32nd  Foot) 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  North  West  Frontier  (1873  J.  Ellicock,  H.Ms  32nd  Regt.) 

(c)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp.  Defence  of  Lucknow  (J.  Ellicock,  32nd  L.l.) 

(d)  Army  L.S.  &  G.C.,  V.R.,  small  letter  reverse  (1873  J.  Ellicock,  32nd  Regt.)  contact  marks  and  edge  bruising, 

otherwise  generally  very  fine  £2500-3000 


Joseph  Ellicock  was  born  in  the  parish  of  St  Mary,  Nottingham,  circa  1 820,  and  attested  for  H.M's  32nd  Regiment  at  Nottingham  on  29 
February  1 840.  A  'Frame  Work  Knitter'  by  trade,  he  landed  in  India  with  his  regiment  in  1 846  and  served  in  the  Second  Sikh  War  at  Mooltan 
and  Coojerat.  Evidently  a  steady,  plodding  fellow,  he  was  granted  penny  increments  in  Good  Conduct  Pay  every  three  or  four  years  from 
1 846,  but  never  attained  a  stripe.  In  1857  he  was  present  with  his  regiment  at  Lucknow  and  served  in  a  combatant  role  during  the  defence  of 
the  Residency  until  being  forced  into  hospital  by  sickness.  On  2  September  1857,  he  was  made  orderly  to  the  garrison  commander.  Brigadier 
John  Inglis,  32nd,  of  whom  Private  Robert  Waterfield  (See  Lot  62)  wrote  in  1853,  'Lieutenant-Colonel  J.  E.  W.  Inglis  has  ...  returned  with  the 
daughter  of  Sir  F.  Thessiger  [sic],  to  whom  he  has  been  married  sometime,  and  a  greater  reformation  never  was  made  in  any  man,  than  was 
made  in  Col.  John  by  his  excellent  Lady.  He  had  the  appellation  of  'Scaly  Jack'  before  he  went  on  leave  to  England,  but  now  he  is  as  another 
being.  He  is  now  kind  and  affable  in  his  manners,  generous  in  principle,  benevolent  where  benevolence  is  required,  and  walks  in  the  path  of 
righteousness,  as  far  as  a  soldier  possibly  can  do.  His  present  goodness  ought  to  erase  [malice]  from  the  minds  of  those  who  formerly  disliked 
him.' 

Ellicock  obtained  his  post,  scarcely  a  demanding  one  since  the  garrison  had  long  'deserted  the  red  and  blue'  and  now  looked  more  like 
buccaneers  than  British  soldiers,  due  to  the  death  of  Inglis's  servant  Vokins  who  had  lost  a  leg  earlier  in  the  Defence.  The  Brigadier's  'excellent 
Lady',  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Julia  Inglis,  recorded  in  her  account  of  the  siege  how  Ellicock  came  to  join  their  circle:  'Ellicock,  a  private  in  the  32nd, 
now  did  the  little  John  required;  he  also  had  been  very  ill  in  hospital,  but  he  [InglisI  took  him  out  and  brought  him  down  to  us,  and  the  change  of 
air  and  better  food  soon  made  a  different  man  of  him.  John  used  to  visit  the  hospital  every  day,  and  would  often  give  the  men  cigars,  which 
they  thoroughly  appreciated.'  A  few  weeks  later  Ellicock  was  again  mentioned  in  Lady  Inglis's  journal,  this  time  digging  a  32-pounder  shot  out 
of  the  archway  in  Inglis's  courtyard  -  'It  made  a  tremendous  crash,  and  certainly  was  not  a  pleasant  visitor'. 

On  25  September,  a  day  of  excitement  and  anxiety  as  the  thunder  of  guns  and  the  crackle  of  rifles  belonging  to  Havelock  and  Outram's  Relief 
Force  drew  nearer.  Lieutenant  Frederick  Birch,  A.D.C.,  in  an  effort  to  make  his  Brigadier  look  more  like  the  'invading  generals',  ordered 
Ellicock  to  fetch  his  chief's  sword  which  had  not  been  used  since  Chinhut.  Ellicock  obliged  but  Birch  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  addition  of  a 
sword  to  the  two  pistols  in  the  Brigadier's  waistbelt  only  enhanced  his  piratical  appearance,  especially  when  compared  with  that  of 
Major-General  Havelock,  who,  smartly  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  buttoned  up  at  the  chin,  stepped  through  the  battered  Baillie  Guard  Gate  shortly 
before  six  o  clock  in  the  evening  to  shake  Inglis  by  the  hand.  Next  day  the  commotion  caused  by  the  occupation  of  the  extended  position 
reminded  Ellicock  'more  of  the  Donnybrook  Fair  than  anything  else'.  Ellicock  was  duly  allowed  to  reckon  an  additional  year's  service  for  the 
Defence,  so  that  on  his  discharge  at  Devonport  he  was  credited  with  having  completed  twenty-one  years  service.  He  was  then  forty  years  of 
age,  five  feet  ten  inches  in  height,  with  hazel  eyes  and  dark  brown  hair.  He  was  discharged  from  the  service  at  Devonport  on  25  May  1 860. 

Refs:  WO  97/1495;  The  Siege  of  Lucknow;  A  Diary  (Hon  Lady  Inglis);  Ordeal  at  Lucknow  (Joyce). 
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The  campaign  group  of  three  to  Colonel  Wellesley  Campbell,  Bengal  Army,  an  original  defender  at  Lucknow, 
later  14th  Ferozepore  Sikhs 

(a)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Ensn.  W.  Campbell,  71st  Regt.  N.l.) 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Jowaki  1877-8  (Major  W.  Campbell,  14th  Bengal  N.l.) 

(c)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  1  clasp.  All  Musjid  (Major  W.  Campbell,  14th  Ben.  N.l.)  suspension  daw  repsired  on 

the  first,  contBct  marks,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  or  better  £2500-3000 


Ex  Barker  collection  1950. 

Wellesley  Campbell  was  bom  at  Meerut  on  20  March  1839,  son  of  Colonel  Colin  Campbell  of  Tyndrum,  Co.  Perth,  late  53rd  Bengal  N.l.  He 
was  appointed  Ensign  in  the  71st  Bengal  Native  Infantry  at  Lucknow  on  4  March  1857.  Three  months  later,  on  Sunday,  31  May,  he  was 
marching  out  to  the  Lucknow  race-course  to  drive  off  the  men  of  his  regiment  who  the  night  before  had  mutined  and  run  amok  in'the  civil 
lines.  He  served  throughout  the  defence  of  the  Residency,  and  following  the  arrival  of  of  the  first  Relief  Force  on  25  September,  served  as  a 
Volunteer  with  H.M's  78th  Highlanders.  Late  on  the  26th,  he  accompanied  a  force,  under  Colonel  Robert  Napier,  consisting  of  a  hundred  of  the 
78th,  a  hundred  of  H.M's  32nd,  and  some  troopers  of  the  3rd  Oudh  Irregular  Cavalry,  which  was  sent  out  to  the  Mootee  Munzil  to  bring  in 
Havelock's  and  Outram's  sick,  wounded,  heavy  guns  and  ammunition,  left  behind  with  the  relieving  force's  rear  guard.  That  night,  at 
considerable  personal  risk,  he  was  sent  back  to  the  Residency  to  report  to  Outram  that  more  dhoolies  were  required  for  the  sick  and 

\A/ru  inHcv  “ 


After  the  final  relief  of  Lucknow,  he  served  with  the  army  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  and  was  present  at  the  re-capture  of  Cawnpore  from  the 
wahor  Contingent.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  30  April  1 858,  he  sewed  successively  with  the  1 6th  (Lucknow)  Regiment  of  N.L,  the  44th  Sylhet 
ight  Infantry  and  the  25th  Punjab  Native  Infantry.  He  commanded  a  detachment  of  the  44th  Sylhet  Light  Infantry  in  the  rebellion  in  the 
Cossyah  and  )ynteah  Hil  s,  1862-63,  and,  in  January  1862,  received  the  thanks  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  for  saving  records  and  treasure 
from  being  destroyed  by  lightning  while  in  temporary  charge  of  the  office  of  the  Deputy  Commissioner  of  Khasiah  and  the  Jaintiah  Hills. 

n  4rs^L'r.rH  ^ 'The  Ferozepore)  Regiment  of  Native  infantry, 

hs).  He  became  Captain  on  4  March  1870,  and  Major  exactly  seven  years  later.  In  1877-78  he  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the 

wiZ^f  Th  War  of  1 878  was  present 

ith  the  14th  Sikhs  at  the  taking  of  Ah  Musjid,  the  passage  of  the  Khyber  Pass  and  the  advance  on  Dakha.  Campbell  became 

mon  hs  d  r  ^  Commanding  Officer  at  Ferozepore  in  the  Commissary  Department  for  seven 

on  2  SbruZ  88^3^^^?"'®'!  Ih  ^ I  Bengal  Volunteer  Rifle  Corps.  Colonel  cLpbell  died  at  Calcutta 

.he  Q„t„“TR”l  W«  ’’ pa«V  formed  by  men  of 


Refs:  Ubique  -  War  Services;  lOL  L/MIL/10/92. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Mecham  for  services  as  Adjutant  of  the  7th  Oudh  Irregular 
Infantry,  an  original  defender  at  Lucknow  who  survived  the  explosion  of  the  only  mine  set  off  during  the 
siege,  and  served  afterwards  with  Hudson's  Horse,  a  talented  amateur  artist  responsible  for  Sketches  and 
Incidents  of  the  Siege  of  Lucknow 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Lieut.  C.  H.  Meeham,  7th  Oudh  Irreg.  Inf.)  note  spelling 
of  surname,  suspension  claw  slack,  some  edge  bruising,  otherwise  very  fine  £2500-3000 


Lieutenant  Mecham  flanked  on  his  left  by  Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Anderson.  The  old  Sikh  seated  In 
the  foreground  is  Risaldar  Maun  Singh  (See  Lot  70) 


Clifford  Henry  Mecham,  the  son  of  Captain  George  Mecham  of  the  3rd  Dragoon  Guards,  was  born  at  Loughborough,  Leicestershire,  on  24 
November  1831,  and  entered  the  Madras  Army  on  20  January  1 849.  Arriving  in  India  later  the  same  year  he  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the 
52nd  Madras  N.l.  at  Vellore,  before  joining  the  27th  Madras  N.l.  at  Trichinopoly.  At  the  end  of  1851  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to 
Mangalore,  and,  in  1 854,  to  Mercara  in  Coorg.  In  February  1 856,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  7th  Oudh  Irregular  Infantry  at  Lucknow  and 
between  July  and  November  of  that  year  he  officiated  as  second  in  command.  On  Sunday  3  May  1857,  the  Sowars  of  that  corps  refused  to  bite 
their  cartridges  and  threatened  to  murder  their  officers.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  accompanied  by  as  many  European  troops  as  he  could  muster, 
marched  out  to  the  Moosa  Bagh  to  meet  the  disaffected  men,  who,  on  catching  sight  of  a  port  fire  lit  by  a  British  gunner,  'broke  ranks  in 
terror'.  A  few  men  returned  to  the  lines  next  morning,  but  the  regiment  effectively  ceased  to  exist. 

During  the  defence  of  the  Residency,  at  between  5  and  6  a.m.  on  1 8  August  1 857,  Lieutenant  Mecham  was  on  lookout  with  Captain  Adolphe 
Orr  and  two  sentries  at  the  top  of  a  house  next  to  Sikh  Square.  One  of  the  sentries  spotted  a  rebel.  Mecham  fired  at  him,  but  missed.  Then  one 
r)f  the  sentries  called  out,  "Mine,  sir".  What  followed  is  best  described  in  Mecham’s  own  words:  'It  was  here  that  Captain  Orr  and  myself,  with 
ten  Christian  drummers  who  formed  pari  of  Ihe  garrison,  were  blown  inlo  Ihe  air  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine.  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  an 
involuntary  ascent  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  feel  in  the  form  of  a  spread  eagle  is  by  no  means  an  agreeable  sensation;  and  I  was  very  thankful 
when  I  kiss(‘d  mother  earth  again,  albeit  I  should  have  certainly  considered  il  rather  too  warm  a  maternal  embrace  on  any  other  occasion.  My 
brother  officer  had  an  equally  providential  escape,  but  the  poor  drummers,  who  had  been  sk'eping  a  few  yards  off,  were  not  so  fortunate.  One 
of  them  was  blown  ouLside  our  defenc  es,  and  was  immc-diately  dec:apil.iled  by  Ihe  enemy;  and,  with  but  one  t^xceplion,  all  the  others  were 
buried  under  Ihe  ruins,  where  they  lie  lo  Ihis  d<iy.' 
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The  explosion  tore  d  thirty  foot  hole  in  the  outer  w.ill  of  the  sec  ond  enc  losure  th.il  c:oniprisecl  Sikh  S(|ciiire.  A  genernl  call  to  arms  was  sounded 
to  prc'vent  the'  enemy  swarming  through,  and  after  a  long  struggle  the  gap  was  eventuiilly  c  losed  in  the  afternoon  with  heavy  shutters,  brought 
down  Irom  the-  Kesideney,  and  hastily  c onsiruetc'd  into  a  tempor.iry  barric  ade  under  <i  storm  of  fire.  Mechatn  was  twice  thank(-‘d  by  brigadier 
Inglis  for  his  seivic'es  during  the  defence  of  the  Residency  (Ca/c  i/t/a  Gazette  d  2.i  December  IHS/). 

With  the  arrival  of  the  lirst  Relief  Force  in  September,  Mc'cham  was  attac  hed  to  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers,  and  look  (j.irt  in  the  attempt  tej 
capture  the  Cjarden  battery,  opposite  the  Cawnpore  battery  of  lhc‘  british  position.  Some  men  of  the  T2nd  Foot,  four  other  officers  and 
Mecham  accompanied  the  Madras  Fusiliers,  under  Major  Stephensejn.  They  came  under  very  heavy  fire  so  that  it  was  impossible  to  hold  the 
two  enemy  batteries  they  had  seized.  Mcx:ham  was  with  the  party  whic:h  had  securc^d  the  second  battery.  Their  position  was  so  exposed  that 
Stephenson  ordered  a  retreat  back  to  the  main  body,  and  during  this  retreat  Mecham  was  one  of  four  people  who  helped  a  badly  woundc^d 
Fusilier  sergeant  go  back  with  them.  1  he  captured  guns  could  not  be  destrrjyed,  scj  they  were  spiked,  and  then  Stephenson  rjrdert^d  a  general 
retirement. 


When  the  second  Relief  Force  arrived  at  Lucknow  in  Newember,  it  was  accompanied  by  Lieutenant  Jcjnes-Parry,  who  recordt:‘d:  'Curirjusly 
enough,  the  first  man  of  the  garrison  I  met  was  my  old  schoolfellow  and  chum,  Mecham.  He  was  an  excellent  specimen  of  the  crjndition  rjf  the 
defenders,  for  he  looked  more  like  a  greyhound  than  a  man;  he  was  as  thin  as  a  lath,  and  his  eyes  looked  sunken  into  his  head.  Ncj  wonder,  ftjr 
in  the  first  few  months  he  had  gone  through  untold  dangers  and  miraculous  escapes.  He  had  only  escaped  being  murdered  by  his  t)wn 
regiment  by  a  narrow  squeak;  then  he  had  weathered  that  awful  battle  of  Chinhut,  and  finally,  had  been  blown  clean  rjut  of  his  own  lines  into 
neutral  ground  by  the  explosion  of  a  mine  that  the  enemy  had  succeeded  in  firing.  All  the  others  had  been  countermined  and  destroyed  by  the 
indefatigable  exertions  of  Fulton,  McLeod  Innes,  and  others.  Poor  Mecham,  his  troubles  were  not  yet  over.  We  were  glad  to  meet,  and 
subsequently  he  got  posted  to  do  duty  with  us  until  his  services  were  required  elsewhere.' 

On  the  resumption  of  operations  against  Lucknow,  Mecham  transferred  to  Hudson's  Horse  which  formed  part  of  the  cavalry  brigade  under 
brigadier-Ceneral  Campbell,  and  made  the  muddled  and  abortive  attempt  to  cut  off  retreating  rebel  forces  after  the  final  capture  of  the  city. 
Following  the  death  of  Hodson,  a  man  who  loathed  'red  tape',  Henry  Daly  was  appointed  to  succeed  him.  To  his  horror  Daly  discovered  that 
Hodson  had  kept  no  English  paperwork  whatsoever  and  that  the  administrative  machinery  of  the  Hodson's  Horse  was  non-existent.  Daly 
thereupon  made  Mecham  second  incommand  and  gave  him  the  unenviable  job  of  accounting  for  some  120,000  Rupees  (£12,000)  disbursed 
since  the  enrolment  of  men  had  begun  nine  months  earlier. 

Mecham  next  took  part  in  the  hot-weather  campaign  in  Oudh  under  Hope  Grant  (Ritchie  1  -1 1 0),  and  at  about  this  time  was  photographed  as 
the  central  figure  of  a  well  known  group  shot  of  Hodson's  officers  by  Felice  Beato.  Cardew  illustrated  it  in  his  history  of  Hodson's  Horse  with 
the  caption  'Hodson  with  some  of  his  officers  ...  The  English  officer  on  Hodson's  left  is  probably  McDowell;  the  Sikh  seated  in  the  foreground  is 
Risaldar  Man  Singh  [See  Lot  70]'.  Hodson's  biographer,  Joynson  Cork,  claims  it  depicts  Hodson  (central  figure)  with  Assistant  Surgeon 
Anderson  on  his  left.  The  National  Army  Museum,  however,  maintains  that  the  central  figure  is  Lieutenant  Mecham  flanked  on  his  left  by 
Assistant  Surgeon  Thomas  Anderson,  and  this  is  further  confirmed  by  other  portrait  photographs  of  Mecham  taken  by  Beato  and  others  at  the 
same  period. 


On  Sunday  1 3  June  1 858,  a  considerable  rebel  force,  reckoned  at  1 5,000,  was  brought  to  bay  eighteen  miles  from  Lucknow  at  Nawabgunge 
Of  this  affair,  Daly  wrote:  'The  ground  between  us  and  the  enemy  on  the  right,  is  well  adapted  for  cavalry,  for,  although  there  was  a  ravine 
within  a  few  yards  of  their  front,  it  was  not  sufficient  to  stop  a  horse;  as  I  deployed  prior  to  making  the  charge,  I  detached  Lieut.  Mecham  with 
Lieut,  the  Hon  |.  H.  Fraser  [See  Lot  83]  and  one  hundred  sabres  to  cross  the  ravine  (which  was  deep  higher  up),  and  to  bear  down  on  their  left 
flank.  Finding  the  enemy  in  greater  strength  than  could  be  observed  from  the  front,  this  officer  judiciously  delayed  the  movement  till  the 
advance  on  the  left  took  place.  I  must  regret  to  state  that  in  gallantly  making  the  charge  over  broken  ground,  Lieut.  Mecham  was  severely 
wounded,  his  horse  received  a  couple  of  bullets  and  two  sword  cuts.'  Mecham  was  subsequently  mentioned  in  Hope  Grant's  despatch 
(Calcutta  Gazette  10  July  1 858).  ' 


In  August  1858,  Mecham  officiated  as  Adjutant  of  2nd  Hodson's  Horse,  presumably  until  relieved  by  Fraser.  He  became  officiating 
second-in-command  of  3rd  Hodson's  Horse  on  1 2  October  1 858,  and  second-in-command  2nd  Hodson's  Horse  in  March  1 859.  The  following 
month  he  commanded  a  detachment  of  3rd  Hodson's  Horse  in  a  sharp  skirmish  at  Gonda  and,  in  May  and  June  1 859  acted  as  the  3rd's 
Commandant.  He  went  home  on  furlough  shortly  afterwards.  During  his  absence,  his  elder  brother.  Captain  Richard  Mecham  Bengal 
Artillery  was  murdered  while  travelling  from  Bannu  to  Kohat.  Richard  Mecham,  who  was  very  ill  at  the  time,  was  waylaid  by  a  gang  of 
Danvesh  Khel  Waziri  tribesmen,  pulled  from  his  doolie,  and  hacked  to  pieces  before  he  could  discharge  more  than  one  round  from  h\s 
revolver  FoHowing  his  return  to  India  in  March  1 861 ,  the  younger  Mecham  visited  the  scene  of  the  crime  and  set  up  a  monument  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Changes  Nullah,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  of  the  Kohat  -  Bannu  road,  near  Latammar,  with  the  following  inscription- 


'Near  this  spot 

Was  murdered  on  the  night  of  the 
5th  of  November  1859  by  Waziree  robbers 
RICHARD  MECHAM 
Captain  Bengal  Artillery 
being  cowardly  deserted  by  his  police  escort 
This  tribute  is  erected  by  his  brother 
Clifford  Mecham  Madras  Army 
on  visiting  the  spot  November  1 863' 


'’'P'''''”'’ Chamberlain  ,See  Lo,  ,21  d.mons.ra.ed 
troops  to  operate  in  mountainous  and  hostile  territory.  In  February  1 861 ,  Clifford  Mecham  was  admitted  to  the  Madras 
Staff  Coi^ps.  From  April  1 863  until  September  1 864  he  served  as  Commandant  of  the  9th  Bengal  Cavalry  (late  1  st  H^son  s  hlorse  and^ 

1865  H  Cawnpore  to  Peshawar,  before  being  posted  to  the  10th  Bengal  Cavalry  (late  2nd^Regiment  of  Hodson's  Horse)  in  lulv 

Another  medal  is  known  named  to  Mecham  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Madras  infantry. 

“d^'by  ““"'’8  »' "" 

(Mecham.  London.  1858).  ’  Chilli,'  doly  (Daly);  Skelches  and  Incidenis  of  (he  Siege  o(  Lucknow 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Martin  Richard  Cubbins,  Financial  Commissioner  and  manager  of  tbe  Intelligence 
Department  at  Lucknow  throughout  the  siege,  author  of  'Mutinies  in  Oudh' 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (Martin  Rd.  Cubbins,  Civil  Service)  good  very  fine 

£2500-3000 

Martin  Richard  Cubbins,  the  capable,  energetic  but  sometimes  'wrong-headed'  Financial  Commissioner  at  Lucknow  during  the  Great  Mutiny, 
was  born  in  Nova  Scotia  on  27  January  1 81 2.  The  third  son  of  Major-General  Joseph  Cubbins,  of  South  Stoneham  House,  near  Southampton, 
and  Charlotte,  daughter  of  John  Bathoe  of  Bath,  he  was  educated  privately  at  home,  and  in  1829  entered  Haileybury,  the  H.E.I.C's  College 
opened  by  the  Directors  in  1806  to  train  students  for  the  Company's  Civil  Service.  Haileybury,  as  it  existed  until  1857,  was  something  of  a 
cross  between  a  public  school  and  an  Oxbridge  college  with  students  living  in  small  bed-sitting  rooms.  'The  day  began  at  about  seven,  when 
an  aged  bedmaker  came  in,  lit  the  fire  and  disappeared.  Then  came  the  scout  who  filled  the  bath  with  cold  water,  laid  the  table  for  breakfast, 
cleaned  the  boots  and  made  as  much  noise  as  he  could  in  order  to  awaken  the  sleeping  student.  Gradually  we  got  up,  dressed,  put  on  cap  and 
gown  and  hurried  off  to  chapel  at  8.'  Breakfast  was  'ingeniously  balanced  on  the  tongs  before  the  fire',  'curried  soles  being  a  great  favourite; 
the  morning  was  packed  with  lectures  and  the  more  conscientious  spent  the  early  afternoon  writing  up  their  notes  ...  There  was  no  regular 
lunch  -  that  meal  still  being  a  feminine  flippancy  -  but  beer  and  cheese  were  to  be  had  at  the  'trap' ...  There  were  fives  and  cricket  and  rowing 
and  some  managed  to  hunt.  In  the  afternoon  some  went  off  to  play  games,  the  fast  men  on  dogcarts  to  play  billiards  at  Hertford  or  Ware,  or 
perhaps  to  slip  up  to  town  by  train  for  the  afternoon,  and  the  steady  men  to  take  a  solemn  constitutional  along  the  roads.'  Gubbins,  who  most 
probably  ranked  among  the  latter,  was  an  exceptional  student  and  in  the  four  terms  of  his  two  year  course  he  carried  off  no  less  than  eleven 
prizes  for  Oriental  languages,  as  well  as  one  for  Drawing. 

Gubbins  left  Haileybury  in  1830  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  and,  being  appointed  Writer  on  30  April  1830,  sailed  almost  immediately  for  India  to 
take  up  his  post  in  the  Bengal  Civil  Service.  Sixteen  years  later  he  became  Financial  Commissioner  of  Oudh,  and  on  3  August  1841,  he 
married  Harriet  Louise,  daughter  of  Frederick  Nepean,  B.C.S. 

In  early  1 857,  Sir  Henry  Lawrence,  British  Resident  at  Lahore,  disagreeing  with  the  policies  of  Lord  Dalhousie  and  his  own  younger  brother, 
John,  was  obliged  to  resign.  Further  distressed  over  the  death  of  his  wife  and  in  poor  health,  he  was  on  the  point  of  returning  home  when 
Dalhousie's  successor,  Charles  Canning,  offered  him  the  appointment  of  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh.  He  accepted  at  once  and  was  'hailed 
with  pleasure'  by  Cubbins,  who  though  himself  short-tempered  and  stubborn,  had  been  no  match  for  Lawrence's  predecessor,  Coveriey 
Jackson,  a  man  of  violent  temper  who  had  'severely  mauled'  him  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Jackson  spent  eight  days  handing  over  to 
Lawrence  and  warned  him  that  Cubbins  might  be  'troublesome'.  Indeed  Gubbins  quickly  proved  himself  'almost  insubordinate'  in  personal 
encounters  with  the  Chief  Commissioner,  and  was  soon  writing  to  the  Governor-General  to  complain  of  Lawrence's  'inability  in  letters'.  'Sir 
Henry  Lawrence  came  to  us  attenuated  and  weak',  runs  one  of  Cubbins's  letters  to  Canning,  'and  the  severe  mental  anxiety  he  has  undergone 
has  prostrated  him  greatly.  Sir  Henry  Lawrence  is  no  longer,  1  think,  firm  nor  his  mental  vision  clear.'  Canning  meanwhile  warned  Lawrence, 
'I  am  sure  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to  keep  a  close  watch  and  a  tight  hand  upon  that  officer  (Cubbins]'. 

The  situation  in  Lucknow  at  the  time  of  Lawrence's  arrival  was  far  from  settled.  There  was  widespread  discontent  amongst  the  native 
population  stemming  from  the  annexation  of  Oudh,  and  the  native  regiments  were  awaiting  the  slightest  provocation  to  demonstrate  their 
pent-up  anger.  In  early  April,  the  provocation  came.  The  Surgeon  of  the  48th  N.l.  was  visiting  the  hospital  dispensary  and,  feeling  unwell  at  the 
time,  took  a  few  sips  from  a  brittle  tjf  carminative,  thus  defiling  it  in  the  minds  of  his  Hindu  patients.  This  action  was  reported  by  the  native 
apothecary  to  the  Sepoys,  who  took  revenge  by  burning  down  the  Surgeon's  bungalow.  Shortly  afterwards,  the  7th  Oudh  Irregular  Infantry 
refused  to  bite  their  cartridges  and  threatened  to  murder  all  their  officers,  but  Lawrence  marching  towards  them  with  as  many  Europeans  as 
he  could  f|uickly  assemble  gave  them  cause  to  disperse.  Erom  the  first  Cubbins  perceived  the  coming  danger  and  suggested  that  a  party  of 
soldiers  from  H.M's  32nd  should  be  moved  into  the  Residency  in  case  of  attack.  Initially,  Lawrence  refused  for  fear  of  showing  distrust,  but 
later,  when  backed  by  several  army  officers,  the  idea  was  adoptc'd,  and  the  women  and  children  belonging  to  the  32nd  were  brought  into  the 
Residency.  Gubbins  was  also  strongly  in  favour  of  disarming  the  Lucknow  regiments,  a  course  which  Sir  Henry,  who  could  be  equally 
adamant,  ri'fused  to  contemplate,  for  fear  that  others  in  outlying  districts  might  mutiny  in  protest. 
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During  M.iy  C^ubbins  wus  given  lurtber  reason  lo  tioubi  wbelhr'r  Ibe  preseni  uneasiness  would  pass  wilbout  serious  incident.  Nana  Sahib,  who 
enjoyed  social  intr'ir ourse  with  Ibe  Europe, in  c  oniinunity  on  his  own  doorstep  at  C^iwnpore,  derided  lo  make  one  oS  bis  rare  trips  away  from 
his  palace  at  liilbur,  ,ind  visit  I  ucknow,  where  be  was  received  by  dubbins  in  his  cap.icily  as  Financial  (,'ommissioner.  dubbins  regarded  him 
tar  less  l,ivour.ibly  ih.in  bis  Europe, in  ,ic(|u,iinl,inces  at  dawnpore.  1  lis  m<inner  was  arrogant  and  presuming.  To  make  a  show  of  dignity  and 
importance,  he  brought  six  or  seven  lollowers  with  him  into  Ibe  room,  for  whom  chairs  were  tiemanded.  fie  ,ippe,ired  to  be  of  middle  age 
and  height,  and,  ,is  I  lindoos  ol  rank  generally  are  in  India  corpulent.  M,ihrattas  of  pure  descent  ,ire  usually  fair  in  complexion  but  the  Nana  is 
darker  lh,in  they  generally  are.'  Nana  Sahib  lell  Lucknow  in  a  great  hurry  claiming  that  events  at  dawnprjre  demanded  his  return,  dubbins, 
considering  this  'highly  suspicious',  conveyed  his  distrust  lo  Lawrence,  who  in  turn  sent  deneral  Wheeler  a  note  of  warning.  Unfortunately 
Wheeler  had  no  reason  lo  distrust  the  man  who  had  always  been  perfectly  agreeable  and  was  in  fad  the  same  caste  as  his  wife. 

dubbins  who  complained  that  most  Europeans  were  taking  the  crisis  far  too  lightly,  soon  began  lo  turn  his  large  house  situated  near  the 
Residency  into  a  formidable  defensive  position,  employing  an  Indian  architect  and  seventy-five  native  workmen  tri  throw  up  bastions  and  dig 
ditches,  until  it  was  turned  'into  a  fort  which  would  not  have  disgraced  Marshal  Vauban  himself'.  He  emptied  his  library  shelves  for  the 
barricades,  and  after  some  experimentation  found  that  a  volume  of  Lardner's  Encyclopaedia  could  stop  a  musket  ball  after  passing  through 
1 20  pages,  and  that  a  quarto  copy  of  Finden's  Illustrations  of  Byron  could  stop  a  three-pound  roundshot. 

On  Saturday  30  May,  the  Lucknow  regiments  mutinied  and  most  Europeans  began  to  realise  the  disaster  for  which  Cubbins  had  been  so 
visibly  preparing  was  close  at  hand.  Every  day  saw  the  arrival  of  more  and  more  families  at  the  Residency  with  dramatic  tales  of  their 
escapes  from  the  outlying  stations.  By  the  third  week  in  June  there  was  not  a  single  representative  of  the  Government  anywhere  in  Oudh,  and 
virtually  the  whole  country  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion.  Cubbins,  however,  was  disinclined  lo  believe  the  intelligence  reports  regarding  the 
strength  of  the  rebels  and  across  one  scrawled, 'What  stuff!',  meaning  he  thought  it  a  wild  exaggeration.  He  urged  Lawrence  to  disperse  them 
immediately,  but  Sir  Henry  was  disinclined  to  do  so.  His  reluctance  caused  Cubbins  to  exclaim  from  the  safety  of  his  armchair,  "Well,  Sir 
Henry,  we  shall  all  be  branded  at  the  bar  of  history  as  cowards!"  After  this  remark  Cubbins  much  to  his  chagrin  was  neither  consulted  on  nor 
informed  of  the  decision  to  march  out  to  Chinhut  on  30  June,  which  some  afterwards  believed  had  only  been  taken  by  Lawrence  due  to 
Cubbins'  continual  advocacy  in  favour  of  aggressive  policy. 


Towards  the  end  of  May,  Lawrence,  well  aware  of  his  growing  weakness,  wrote  to  Calcutta  suggesting  that  if  he  became  unfit  for  command, 
that  Major  John  Sherbroke  Banks  should  succeed  him  as  Chief  Commissioner  and  that  command  of  the  troops  be  given  to  Colonel  John  Inglis 
of  the  32nd.  They  were  in  Lawrence's  words  'the  right  men'  and  'in  fact  the  only  men  for  their  places'.  But  soon  afterwards  he  felt  compelled 
to  delegate  his  authority  to  a  provisional  council  which  met  under  Cubbins'  presidency,  though  Cubbins'  grasp  on  the  reins  of  power  was  not 
destined  to  last  for  long.  One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  persuade  the  other  members  of  the  council  to  agree  on  disarming  a  company  of  Sepoys 
which  thus  far  had  remained  loyal  but  had  not  openly  declared  their  support  for  the  Company.  The  moment  Lawrence  heard  of  this  move,  he 
immediately  resumed  command  and  invited  the  Sepoys  back.  About  a  hundred  and  fifty  returned,  most  of  whom  remained  loyal  till  the  end  of 
the  siege.  Later,  on  2  July,  when  Lawrence  was  mortally  wounded,  Cubbins,  who  in  the  normal  course  would  have  succeeded  as  Chief 
Commissioner,  was  irritated  to  find  that  Banks  had  been  appointed  in  his  place. 


On  28  June,  Cubbins,  who  continued  in  charge  of  intelligence,  learnt  the  fate  of  the  Cawnpore  garrison  from  two  native  messengers  who  had 
witnessed  the  massacre  at  Satichura  Chat.  The  defenders  at  Lucknow  quickly  realised  that  there  could  be  no  hope  of  negotiation  and  that  if 
necessary  they  must  die  sword  in  hand.  An  officer  who  was  a  guest  at  Cubbins'  house  took  him  aside  one  evening  and  said  that  he  had  decided 
to  shoot  his  own  wife  if  the  enemy  broke  in.  The  officer  suggested  if  one  of  them  were  killed  before  the  other,  the  suivivor  should  perform  this 
last  act  of  mercy  for  their  wives.  Cubbins  refused  saying  that  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  do  it. 

On  20  July,  Cubbins,  like  all  other  able  bodied  men,  found  himself  in  the  thick  of  the  fighting  when  the  enemy  launched  a  general  assault.  His 
post  was  also  heavily  attacked  on  the  following  day  when  the  mutineers  occupied  houses  on  its  south  side  in  great  strength  and  made  their  way 
into  a  low  range  of  buildings,  separated  from  Cubbins'  compound  by  a  low  wall  running  alongside  a  lane.  Cubbins,  who  was  'a  sportsman  and 
excellent  shot ,  seized  two  double  barrelled  rifles  and  went  to  a  loophole  on  the  roof  of  an  outhouse  from  which  he  could  enfilade  the 
mutineers  in  the  lane  except  when  they  took  cover  under  a  portico  alongside  Grant's  Bastion.  The  mutineers  tried  to  dig  their  way  through  the 
wall  into  Grant's  position  with  picks  and  shovels  and  at  one  point  Cubbins  and  a  Private  of  the  32nd  had  to  hurriedly  build  a  barricade 
Resuming  his  p  ace  on  the  outhouse  roof  and  re-sighting  his  rifle  on  the  killing  zone  of  the  lane,  he  suddenly  heard  a  man  fall  heavily  behind 
him  and  looked  round  looked  round  to  see  Major  Banks  shot  dead  through  the  temple.  Cubbins,  aided  by  a  native  orderly  to  load  his  rifle  was 
kept  at  his  post  for  several  more  hours  until  a  mortar  was  finally  brought  up  and  the  enemy  were  at  last  ejected  from  their  lodgement  by  shell 
tire  The  trials  of  the  day  however  had  not  come  to  an  end.  Just  as  Cubbins  was  sitting  down  to  dinner  a  bullet  entered  his  house  by  one  of  the 
south  windows  and  severely  wounded.  Dr  Brydon,  the  'sole'  survivor  of  the  retreat  from  Cabul  in  1 842. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22nd,  Cubbins  was  feeling  unwell  and  went  to  bed  early.  His  slumber  was  interrupted  shortly  after  midnight  by  the 
arrival  of  a  native  messenger  called  Ungud.  Ungud  was  one  of  the  native  pensioners  who  had  taken  up  Lawrence's  offer  of  returning  to  the 
Sn  Z'  T  f "  r^  Residency  on  the  night  of  29  June  to  observe  the  movements  of  Nana  Sahib,  who  was  expfcted  to 

NrnfsahibTn  th®  n  tv^-elve  guns  had  beaten 

w  i  e  a  eie  to  Hav^^^^^^^^^  p"''  '  ''  headquarters  with  a  note  from  Cubbins  asking  whether  he  wished  to 

C  in  whn?  r  Cawnpore.  For  some  reason  Inglis  told  Ungud  that  he  did  not  propose  to  write  himself  and  sent  him  back  to 

a  mes  agetat  the  ^  Coyernor-Ceneral  himself.  When  he  had  finished.  Lieutenant  Birch  appeared  with 

a  rnessage  that  the  Brigadier  could  not  sleep  and  that  he  would  write  after  all  if  the  messenger  had  not  already  started  Cubbins  uilertook  to 
detain  Ungud  until  the  letter  was  brought  over,  but  a  sudden  heavy  downpour  offered  Ungud  an  opportunity  to  slip  through  the  rebel  lines 

despatch  that  had  already  been  prepared.  When  Cubbins  sent  across  to  Inglis  to  tell  him  what  had  happened  his  messenger  met  Birlh 

dav  1  uU  li  k  inlll  h  1 1  """"  1  deteriorated  when  Cubbins  assumed  Banks's  office  denied  him  three  weeks  earlier  Next 
y,  J  y,  Inglis  instructed  his  adjutant  general.  Captain  T.  F.  Wilson  (Ritchie  2-59),  to  write: 

1'“'  T  ’  o'  "o  office 

and  he  also  expressed  his  opinion  ro  Lord  Cannifa  "  ^onry  Lawrence  superseded  you  in  ihe  post  try  Major  Banlss, 

permitted  to  hold  the  office  of  rh'  fr  ^  ^  ®  member  of  this  garrison  that  you  should  on  no  account  be 

Ander  on  Chielnle  r]  Ik  ;“^ove  circumstances,  the  Brigadier,  ^ith  the\ntlre  concurrence  of  Major 

Chief  TdZ  L°Tn  7  '^e  officJ  of 

you  will  furnish  him  with  a  copy  of  your  communicaloZ'  ^  ^  ^  commanding  the  Relieving  Force  he  requests 
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Brushing  off  the  rebuke  from  the  pen  of  Captain  Wilson,  Cubbins  declared  afterwards  that  indeed  there  was  no  need  for  the  exercise  of  civil 
authority  as  there  were  no  Government  officers  in  the  outlying  stations,  and,  as  the  Brigadier  had  pointed  out,  the  garrison  was  under  martial 
law.  At  11  p.m.  on  the  25th,  Ungud  returned  with  a  message  from  Lieutenant-Colonel  Bannatyne  Fraser  Tytler,  the  D.A.Q.M.C.  with 
Havelock's  force,  announcing  that  they  had  'ample  force  to  destroy  all  who  oppose  us'  and  that  they  would  meet  in  'five  or  six  days'.  A 
postscript  added,  'We  have  smashed  the  Nana  ...  and  destroyed  his  palace  at  Bithur'.  The  news  raised  the  spirits  of  the  whole  garrison,  a 
number  of  whom  sat  around  Ungud  in  an  animated  circle  at  Cubbins's  house,  asking  qusestion  after  question.  Ungud  left  again  on  the  27th 
with  a  dangerously  bulky  packet  containing  plans  of  the  approaches  and  the  dispositions  of  the  enemy.  He  also  carried  a  letter  from  Inglis  to 
Havelock  which  closed  with  a  request  to  inform  the  Governor-General  that  no  recognised  successor  had  been  appointed  to  succeed  Banks. 
Every  evening  watch  was  kept  for  signal  rockets  announcing  Havelock's  approach,  but  none  were  seen.  Salutes  fired  in  honour  of  the  King  of 
Oudh  raised  and  dashed  the  hopes  of  the  garrison  on  one  occasion,  and  August  arrived  without  any  positive  sign  of  relief.  The  military 
authorities  began  to  believe  that  Gubbins's  despatch  of  22  July  had  given  Havelock  the  impression  that  the  garrison  was  not  immediately 
imperiled  and  that  as  a  result  the  relief  force  was  taking  its  time.  Gubbins  responded  that  he  had  given  a  faithful  account  of  the  siege  and 
suggested  that  Havelock  had  either  encountered  the  enemy  in  great  force  or  been  delayed  at  the  broken  bridge  at  Bani  between  Lucknow  and 
Cawnpore.  On  2  August,  Inglis  wrote  to  Gubbins: 

'Not  having  received  any  intelligence  of  our  reinforcements,  and  no  distant  firing  being  heard,  I  naturally  feel  anxious  of  its  whereabouts.  In 
your  letter  to  the  Officer  Commanding  to  which  you  have  received  an  answer  did  you  give  him  a  probable  estimate  of  the  Force  likely  to 
oppose  him  en  route  to  this  place  and  did  you  mention  the  strong  position  of  the  Bani  Bridge?  I  am  aware  you  kept  no  copy  of  your  letter 
but  perhaps  you  can  remember  the  two  questions  above  mentioned. ' 

Unfortunately  Gubbins  was  unable  to  answer  the  Brigadier's  queries,  and  a  letter  was  therefore  despatched  to  Havelock  asking  him  what 
information  he  had  been  given.  The  letter  also  stated  there  were  enough  provisions  for  twenty  days  but  owing  to  the  severe  loss  of  life  the 
garrison  could  no  longer  man  all  its  guns.  On  1 0  August,  the  enemy  sprang  two  mines,  the  first  opposite  Johannes  house  and  the  second  outside 
Sago's  Post,  the  enemy  also  advanced  in  strength  with  scaling  ladders  against  Innes',  Anderson's  and  Gubbins'  posts,  but  were  repulsed  on  all 
sides  with  heavy  loss.  On  this  occasion  Gubbins  'was  surprised  to  find  how  hard  it  was  to  hit  a  fleeing  target  with  a  single  rifle  bullet  from  a 
loophole,'  he  found,  'a  smooth-bore  musket,  loaded  with  eight  or  ten  pistol  balls,  far  more  destructive  at  close  quarters'. 

Five  days  later,  the  faithful  Ungud  reappeared,  having  been  detained  for  some  days  by  the  enemy,  bearing  a  message  for  Gubbins  from  Fraser 
Tytler  dated  'Mangalwar,  August  4th'.  The  letter  contained  the  worrying  lines:  'We  hope  to  reach  you  in  four  days  at  furthest.  You  must  aid  us 
in  every  way,  even  to  cutting  your  way  out,  if  we  can't  cut  our  way  in.  We  are  only  a  small  Force'.  This  indicated  that  Havelock  had  no  idea  of 
the  desperate  situation  in  the  Lucknow  entrenchment.  As  soon  as  Gubbins  had  shown  the  letter  to  Inglis,  he  suggested  that  they  should  confer  in 
drawing  up  a  despatch  explaining  their  dire  predicament  as  clearly  as  possible.  Inglis  agreed  and  next  day  even  brought  a  draft  to  Gubbins' 
house.  The  Brigadier  made  no  bones  about  his  position  in  his  letter;  he  stated  he  was  encumbered  with  women,  children,  sick  and  wounded; 
that  enemy  mines  had  weakened  the  defences;  that  part  of  the  Residency  had  been  brought  down  by  concentrated  artillery  fire;  that  the  loyal 
native  troops  were  losing  confidence;  and  that  unless  he  received  encouraging  news  he  would  be  forced  to  put  the  garrison  on  half  rations. 
Gubbins  thought  the  letter  unnecessarily  pessimistic  and  expressed  a  fear  that  Havelock's  force  might  be  annihilated  trying  to  get  through 
before  it  was  properly  reinforced  by  troops  known  to  be  making  their  way  up  country.  Inglis  insisted  his  letter  painted  a  truthful  picture  of  the 
situation  and  said  that  it  had  been  drawn  up  with  the  concurrence  of  his  staff.  That  night  Ungud  took  Inglis's  letter  out  unaltered. 

On  1  September,  Inglis  wrote  again  to  Havelock  in  equally  grim  vein,  adding  that  he  had  'prohibited  the  civil  authorities  from  corresponding' 
with  his  camp.  There  is  little  doubt  that  this  order  was  issued  with  Gubbins  specifically  in  mind.  Next  day,  Gubbins,  who  was  still  embittered 
about  his  supersession,  received  written  confirmation  of  the  prohibition  from  Captain  Wilson  at  Inglis's  headquarters: 

I  am  directed  by  Brigadier  Inglis  Commanding  to  acknowledge  your  letter  No.  6  of  this  date  to  his  address  in  which  you  express  your 
regret  that  General  Havelock  and  the  Government  of  India  should  be  deprived  of  your  opinion  regarding  our  position  and  also  lament  that 
your  proposed  despatch  to  General  Havelock  was  not  suffered  to  be  forwarded  to  that  officer. 

1.  In  reply  I  am  instructed  to  state  that  the  Brigadier's  letter  of  the  '16th  Ultimo  was  shown  to  several  officers  of  experience  in  this  garrison 
whose  unanimous  opinion  was  that  the  Brigadier  had  underrated  rather  than  overstated  the  gravity  of  our  position.  You  are  aware  that  your 
despatch  was  calculated  to  convey  to  General  Havelock  that  there  was  no  necessity  whatever  for  his  immediate  advance. 

2.  Under  the  above  circumstances  the  Brigadier  is  of  the  opinion  that  both  the  General  and  the  Government  of  India  will  agree  that  he  was 
right  in  refusing  to  allow  a  despatch  so  calculated  to  mislead  to  be  forwarded  to  that  officer  who  has  however  been  informed  that  you  have 
been  prohibited  from  corresponding  with  his  camp. 

I  have  the  honour  etc. ' 

Thus,  Gubbins  was  pushed  oul  of  the  picture  for  good.  On  16  September,  Ungud,  who,  having  initially  refused  payment  but  who  by  now 
earntxl  £  1 ,000  anri  was  promised  five  hundred  more  if  he  made  another  return  journey,  was  sent  out  again  with  a  message  for  Havelock.  He 
returned  on  the  22nd  with  a  letter  from  Sir  James  Outr.im,  who  had  reinforced  Llavelock  on  5  September,  warning  the  garrison  the  rebels 
intenderl  to  l.iuiK  h  a  desper.ite  assault  on  th('  Residency  just  .is  the  relic'f  force  appro.ic  bed  the  city. 
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liy  the  lime  (liilr.iiii  .irrivcd  willi  I  kivclix  k's  firsl  Rflicf  Tone  on  25  Scpicmhcr,  Ciubbins'  houso  had  bcnn  considfrably  knocked  about, 
especially  by  twenly-onc'  pound  shots  wliii  h  had  p.issed  right  through  the  w.ills  of  the  upper  north  rooms  forcing  the  ladies  staying  there  to 
move  out  to  the  house'  ot  his  colleague  ( )mmanney,  the  ludicial  (  ommissioner,  and  into  the  brigade  Mess.  I  he  layout  of  Outram's  extended 
position,  however,  me.int  th.it  Ciubbins'  bouse  was  less  exposed  to  inroming  artillery  fire  after  25  .September,  and  our  hero  took  advantage  t)f 
this  to  bring  over  some  oflic:ers  who  wc'U'  failing  to  recuperate  in  the  less  healthy  ronditirjns  of  the  hospital. 

I  he  general  scarcity  of  tood  alter  the  arrival  of  the  first  Relief  Force  did  not  affed  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  slaying  with  C5ubbins.  There  all 
still  enjoyed  tinned  salmon  and  tinned  carrots  at  dinner,  in  addition  to  tinned  ric:e  puddings.  Indeed  Ciublrins'  well-stocked  cellar  alltrwed  him  to 
bolster  the  ailing  Havelock  with  the  occasional  'excellent  bottle  of  sherry',  and  provide  eac:h  of  his  male  'guests'  with  of  a  glass  of  sherry,  two 
of  champagne  and  two  of  claret  every  evening;  while  Mrs  Cubbins  after  three  months  of  siege  still  enjoyed  the  luxury  of  drinking  lea  three 
limes  a  day,  served  by  her  English  maid,  Chivers,  with  not  only  sugar  but  also  with  milk  supplied  by  her  hisbantl's  surviving  goats.  In  noting 
some  of  the  'fabulous  prices'  realised  for  Lawrence's  comestible  effects  at  an  auction  in  August,  )ulia  Inglis  commented,  'sugar,  had  there  been 
any,  would  have  commanded  any  price'.  Ironically  when  the  non-combatant  survivors  of  the  Lucknow  garrison  were  eventually  received  in 
Calcutta  following  the  second  Relief  by  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  Mrs  Cubbins,  according  to  Lady  Canning,  was  'the  only  person  who  llrxjkedl 
much  shaken  and  nervous'. 

The  miserable  plight  of  some  of  the  children,  infants  and  nursing  mothers,  caused  ntjt  a  few  to  grumble  about  the  Financial  Commissioner.  'Mr 
Cubbins  is  not  at  all  liked  in  the  garrison',  wrote  Surgeon  Cilberl  Hadow.  'He  was  not  prjpular  in  Lucknow,  even  before  the  siege  ...  Though  I 
was  latterly  consistently  in  his  house,  attending  Adair  and  L'Estrange,  and  was  almost  starving,  at  least  ravenous  for  food,  I  never  even  had  a 
chupatti  offered  to  me  -  and  in  their  compound  was  a  swimming  bath  that  I  bathed  in  at  first  but  very  soon  I  was  given  to  understand  that  they 
would  rather  I  gave  up  my  daily  bathe  there  as  I  was  not  one  of  their  garrison.'  L.  E.  R.  Rees  also  resented  what  seemed  to  be  parsimony  on 
Cubbins'  part,  especially  when  compared  to  the  generosity  of  his  friend  the  Lrench  merchant,  Deprat,  who  despite  having  been  robbed  at  the 
start  of  the  siege  of  his  champagne  and  brandy  by  soldiers  of  the  32nd  ('but  not  his  claret  and  sauternes  which  they  did  not  fancy'),  gave  away 
hermetically  sealed  provisions,  cigars  and  wine  to  anyone  who  wanted  them.  However,  Hadow  was  candid  enough  to  admit,  'I  think  it  unfair 
to  cry  Cubbins  down  because  he  did  not  supply  us  all  with  luxuries  of  which  he  certainly  had  plenty  for  his  own  garrison  ...  they  would  have 
not  gone  far  if  given  out ...  He  very  wisely  laid  in  supplies  for  the  siege  and  fortunate  indeed  were  those  whom  he  received  into  his  house.' 

Cubbins  survived  the  siege  and  finally  left  the  Residency  entrenchment  with  the  fighting  men  on  the  night  of  22  -  23  November,  but  was  taken 
ill  at  Cawnpore  soon  after  and  was  invalided  home,  where  he  began  work  on  his  inconsistent  book.  The  Mutinies  in  Oude .  As  a  result  of  their 
feud,  Inglis  chose  to  omit  Cubbins'  name  from  his  despatch,  even  'though  he  had  played  an  important  part  in  the  defence,  more  important, 
certainly,  than  several  civilians  who  were  mentioned'.  Despite  this,  Cubbins  was  not  prevented  from  writing  about  the  Brigadier  in  generous 
terms.  He  sailed  again  to  India  in  1858  and  was  appointed  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  at  Agra,  but  was  forced  to  resign  on  grounds  of 
ill-health  just  four  years  later.  He  returned  to  England  suffering  from  severe  mental  depression  and  hanged  himself  at  Somerset  House, 
Leamington,  on  6  May  1863. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Memorials  of  Old  Haileybury  College  (Danvers);  Mutinies  in  Oudh  (Cubbins);  Ordeal  at  Lucknow  (joyce);  The 
Creat  Mutiny  (Hibbert);  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase). 
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A  bronze  example  of  the  rare  medal  instituted  by  Martin  Gubbins  in  1857  for  faithful  services  at  Lucknow 

CUBBINS  Medal  1857,  bronze  issue,  'Presented  by  Martin  Gubbins  B.C.S.  1857',  the  reverse  inscribed  'In 
Testimony  of  Most  Faithful  Service  -  Lucknow',  an  unnamed  example  in  its  B.  Wyon  fitted  case,  nearly 
extremely  fine  and  very  rare  £300-400 
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A  silver  example  of  the  rare  medal  instituted  by  Martin  Gubbins  in  1857  for  faithful  services  at  Lucknow 

Gubbins  Medal  185  7,  silver  issue,  'Presented  by  Martin  Gubbins  B.C.S.  1857',  the  reverse  inscribed  'In 
Testimony  of  Most  Faithful  Service  -  Lucknow',  unnamed,  fitted  with  ring  suspension,  nearly  extremely  fine 
and  very  rare  £400-500 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  C.B.  group  to  Major  J.  W.  Carnegie,  Provost  Marshal  of  Lucknow  and  in  charge  of  the 
Intelligence  Department  throughout  the  defence 

(a)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Civil)  C.B.,  breast  badge  in  18  carat  gold,  hallmarked  London 
1859,  complete  with  swivel-ring  suspension  and  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps.  Defence  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Capt.  J.  W.  Carnegie,  Provost  Marshal); 

together  with  a  second  officially  impressed  medal  in  the  rank  of  Major  but  this  with  last  three  letters  of 
surname  engraved  and  'Civil  Service'  erased  from  the  edge,  good  very  fine  £2500-3000 


john  William  Carnegie,  the  son  of  David  Carnegie,  Senior  Surgeon,  Bombay  Establishment,  was  born  in  Aberdeen  on  21  April  1814  and  was 
nominated  a  Cadet  in  the  Bengal  Service  by  C.E.  Prescott,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  J.  Magenis,  Esq.  He  arrived  in  India  aboard  the 
Asia  m  June  1834  and  was  posted  to  the  15th  B.N.I.  at  Cawnpore.  Erom  January  1836  until  March  1848  he  served  as  Interpreter  and 
Quartermaster  of  his  corps.  In  1 850  he  was  appointed  Acting  Cantonment  Magistrate  at  Ambala  till  1 852  when  he  was  appointed  to  the  same 
position  at  Peshawar.  In  addition  to  his  other  duties  he  was  also  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of  Superintendent  of  Abkaice  and  to  have 
charge  of  the  Sudcler  Bazaar.  In  February  1 856  he  became  Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  of  Lucknow. 

A  month  before  the  Defence  of  the  Residency  began  he  took  part  in  quelling  'an  insurrection'  in  the  city  on  31  May  1857,  which  was  the  day 
after  muhnous  Sepoys  set  fire  to  the  71st's  officers  mess  at  Maraion  and  the  bungalows  in  the  European  cantonment.  Carnegie  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  present  at  Chinhut.  He  was  however  a  member  of  the  original  garrison  and  was  acknowledged  by  Brigadier  Inglis  for  his 
services  with  the  Intelligence  Department  in  the  following  terms;  'Capt.  Carnegie,  the  Special  Assistant  Commissioner,  whose  invaluable 
services  previous  to  the  commencement  of  the  siege  I  have  frequently  heard  warmly  dilated  on,  both  by  Sir  H.  Lawrence  and  by  Major 
Banks,  and  whose  exertions  will  probably  be  more  amply  brought  to  notice  by  the  civil  authorities  on  some  future  occasion,  has  conducted  the 
office  of  Provost  Marshal  to  my  satisfaction'  (London  Gazette  1 6/1/1 858).  He  also  gained  the  thanks  of  the  Government  for  services  with  others 
at  the  head  of  the  Intelligence  Department  (London  Gazette  22/1 2/1 857),  and  was  permitted  'to  reckon  1  year's  extra  service  for  Defence  of 


the  citv  in  M^rrh  iH  f  Marshal  to  Outram's  Division  during  the  siege  and  capture  of 

the  city  in  March  1858.  Durmg  he  latter  operations  he  was  'hit  twice'  and  his  'horse  shot  under  him'.  Promoted  Brevet  Major  on  24  March 

wassnhtT"  mentioned  in  ‘he  despatch  of  Major  A.  Hume  for  an  action  near  Bhumore  Chat  (Ca/cuda  Gazette  3  November  1858).  Carnegie 
reXr^  ^  ^  appointed  Civil  Officer  with  the  Kapurthala  Contingent  and  made  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  May  1 860.  Major  Carnegie 
resigned  his  commission  in  June  1862  and  died  at  Gipsy  Hill,  Norwood,  on  6  January  1874.  Carnegie 

A  third  medal  named  to  Carnegie  is  in  the  possession  of  the  Royal  Military  Police  Museum. 

Refs:  lOL  IVMItyiO/BO,  51,  53  &  64;  lOL  UM\UW/4^■,  lOL  LyMI[7l0/55:  IOl7LyMIUlO/66.  Officers  of  the  Bengal  Army,  1758-1834. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Mr  F.  C.  Marshall,  1st  Class  Assistant  Engineer  in  the  Public  Works  Department, 
an  original  defender  at  Lucknow 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Lucknow  (F.  C.  Marshall)  several  edge  bruises  and  cuts  and 
scratch  to  reverse  field,  therefore  nearly  very  fine  £1200-1500 


Frederick  Charles  Marshall  was  employed  in  the  Public  Works  Department,  Patna  division,  as  a  1st  Class  Assistant  Engineer  at  Buxar.  He  was 
'actively  engaged  before  the  enemy'  in  'the  Defence  of  the  Residency  of  Lucknow  from  30  June  to  September  1 857',  and  is  recorded  as  such 
in  the  Indian  Mutiny  Medal  Nominal  Rolls  under  the  heading  'Return  of  Gentlemen  and  others,  not  in  Military  Service  who  have  borne  arms 
against  the  mutineers  at  any  time  since  10th  May  1857'. 

Ref:  lOL  L/MID5/86. 


The  Sutlej  campaign  and  Indian  Mutiny  medal  pair  to  Sergeant  William  Brett,  late  Bengal  Artillery,  Magazine 
Sergeant  at  Lucknow  throughout  the  siege 

(a)  Sutlej  1845-46,  for  Sobraon  1846  (Gunner  William  Brett,  3d  Co.  3d  Bn.  Bengal  Arty.)  naming  officially 
engraved  in  running  script 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Defence  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Magazine  Serjt.  W.  Brett)  contact  marks, 

otherwise  very  fine  £1500-2000 


William  Brett  was  born  in  Tottenham,  Middlesex,  and  enlisted  for  a  period  of  unlimited  service  at  Soho  Square  on  3  September  1 842.  He 
arrived  in  India  on  20  December  1 843,  in  the  Alexander,  and  fought  at  the  battle  of  Sobraon  in  1 846,  as  a  Gunner  in  the  3rd  Company,  3rd 
Battalion,  Bengal  Artillery.  He  served  as  Magazine  Sergeant  throughout  the  defence  of  the  Lucknow  Residency  and  subsequent  capture  of 
Lucknow.  His  wife  was  also  present  at  Lucknow  but  sadly  their  child  died  during  the  siege.  Brett  was  transferred  to  the  Unattached  List  of 
Non-Commissioned  Officers,  Bengal  Presidency,  on  1 0  April  1 858.  He  was  then  5'  1 1 ",  and  possessed  a  'fresh  complexion',  'grey  eyes'  and 
'grey  hair'.  Prior  to  enlistment  he  was  employed  as  a  Gardener. 

Ref:  Roll  of  Non  Commissioned  Officers  and  Men  on  the  Unattached  List  Bengal  Presidency,  1860  &  1861. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Colonel  Hon.  J.  H.  Fraser,  who  served  with  Neil's  'Blue  Caps'  in  the  first  Relief 
Force,  and  was  later  wounded  with  Hudson's  Horse 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  2  clasps,  Defence  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Lieut.  Honble.  1.  H.  Fraser,  2nd  Regt. 
Hodson's  Horse)  good  very  fine  £1500-2000 


James  Hay  Fraser,  the  son  of  the  Hon.  William  Fraser,  was  born  on  24  March  1833.  He  was  the  nephew  of  Baron  Saltoun  of  Abernethy,  to 
which  title  his  elder  brother  succeeded  as  the  1 7th  Baron.  James  Fraser  entered  the  Bengal  Infantry  as  a  Cadet  on  20  February  1 852,  and  was 
appointed  Ensign  in  the  1st  Native  Infantry  in  November  of  that  year.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  23  November  1856,  he  was  serving  with  three 
detached  companies  at  Banda  when  the  main  body  of  his  regiment  mutinied  at  Cawnpore  in  June  1 857.  The  commanding  officer  of  the  Banda 
detachment,  Lieutenant  John  Stratton  Bennett,  fearing  that  his  men  would  follow  the  example  of  their  comrades  at  Cawnpore,  approached  the 
Nawab,  who  at  that  stage  was  outwardly  loyal,  and  obtained  from  him  the  use  of  his  troops  to  disarm  the  three  companies.  A  parade  was 
ordered  but  Nawab's  men,  sharing  a  common  taste  for  rebellion  refused  to  act,  and  the  Sepoys  of  the  1st  N.l.  chased  with  jeers  Stratton 
Bennett,  Fraser  and  Ensign  Clerk  from  the  parade  ground.  Their  unfortunate  brother  officers  at  Cawnpore  either  perished  in  the  defence  of 
Wheeler's  entrenchment  or  in  the  Satichaura  Ghat  massacre. 

Having  escaped  the  wrath  of  his  own  Sepoys,  Fraser  was  attached  to  Colonel  James  Neill's  1st  Madras  Fusiliers  -  the  famous  'Blue  Caps'  -  and 
was  present  in  the  engagements  of  Havelock's  force  culminating  in  the  first  Relief  of  Lucknow.  He  served  during  the  defence  of  the  Residency 
from  25  September  until  relieved  by  the  force  under  Sir  Colin  Campbell  in  November.  On  26  September  the  enlarged  combatant  garrison 
was  reorganized  and  the  Blue  Caps  were  brigaded  with  the  78th  Highlanders  and  the  32nd  Light  Infantry  in  Inglis's  2nd  Brigade.  Later  the 
same  day,  Fraser  accompanied  the  Blue  Caps  when  they  successfully  sallied  out  from  the  Bailey  Cate  to  take  some  guns  opposite  Deprat's 
House.  Three  days  later,  Fraser  took  part  in  Colonel  Robert  Napier's  sortie,  involving  ninety  Blue  Caps  under  Captain  Calwey,  to  capture 
some  guns  to  the  front  and  right  of  the  Brigade  Mess  and  Sikh  Square.  After  two  guns  were  taken  by  parties  from  the  32nd  and  78th,  'I  ordered' 
wrote  Napier  in  his  report,  'a  party  of  the  1st  Madras  Fusiliers  under  Lieut,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fraser,  to  take  the  enemy  in  the  rear,  and  a  number 
of  them  were  killed  here  and  in  the  houses  and  in  the  neighbourhood.  Hand  grenades  were  used  with  good  effect.'  Further,  in  connection  with 
this  operation.  Major  Apthorp  of  the  Blue  Caps  reported  'We  assembled  in  the  third  Sikh  Square  a  little  before  daybreak  ...  I  advanced  through 
the  breach  in  the  Sikh  Square  with  Lieut.  Ouseley,  48th  Regt.  Native  Infy.,  Lieut,  the  Hon  J.  H.  Fraser,  and  thirty-five  men,  and  led  them  up  the 
lane  to  the  front  of  the  enemy's  stockade.  I  took  up  position  with  four  or  five  men,  and  fired  on  several  of  the  enemy  who  were  trying  to 
escape.  Lieut.  Ouseley,  the  Hon.  J.  H.  Fraser,  and  several  men,  got  over  the  stockade,  and  the  party  under  Capt,  Hardinge  came  forward  and 
the  gun,  a  six-pounder,  pointed  towards  him,  was  taken  possession  of.  One  of  our  men  was  killed  as  we  reached  the  stockade,  and  one 
wounded  a  short  time  after.  Fourteen  or  fifteen  of  the  enemy  were  killed,  nine  of  them  in  two  huts  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  lane.  I  left  this 
party  of  the  reserve  under  command  of  the  Hon  J.  H.  Fraser,  and  went  back  to  the  remainder  of  the  reserve,  which  I  found  had  advanced  from 
the  Sikh  square,  under  Capt.  Calwey  ...' 

Following  the  withdrawal  of  British  troops  from  Lucknow  on  22-23  November  1 857,  Fraser  served  at  the  Alumbagh,  left  in  the  hands  of  the  1st 
Division  (about  5,000-strong)  under  Sir  James  Outram,  after  Colin  Campbell  took  off  the  bulk  of  the  army  to  defeat  Tantia  Topi  in  the  third 
Battle  of  Cawnpore.  In  early  March  1858,  Campbell  resumed  operations  against  Lucknow  and  Fraser  was  present  at  the  siege  and  final 
capture  of  the  city  on  21  March,  On  1 3  April,  Fraser  joined  Hodson's  Horse,  with  whom  he  served  in  the  Oudh  Campaign.  On  1 3  |une  1858, 
he  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Nawabgunge,  where  prior  to  delivering  a  charge,  the  commanding  officer.  Major  Henry  Daly,  detached  him 
and  Lieutenant  Clifford  Mecham  (See  Lot  76)  with  one  hundred  sabres  and  instructed  them  to  cross  a  ravine  on  the  far  right,  which  ran  along 
the  enemy's  front,  and  attack  the  rebel  left  flank.  In  the  course  of  the  charge  over  broken  ground  both  Mecham  and  Fraser  were  wounded.  The 
rebels,  however,  were  driven  back  in  ctrnfusion. 

On  26  August  1 858,  Fraser  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  2nd  Hodson's  Horse,  and  in  1 860  Jiecame  second  in  command.  Remaining  with  the 
regiment  which  was  renamed  to  become  the  1()th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry  (I  lodson's  Horse),  he  was  promoted  Captain  on  20  Felrruary  1 864, 
Major  on  20  February  1 872,  anrl  Lieutenant-Colonel  on  20  February  1 878.  Promoted  full  (Jolonel  on  his  retirement  in  April  1 880,  he  died  on  24 
M.irrh  1886. 

Kefs:  Burke's  Peeraf'e;  tt.irt's  Army  l  ist;  Nc'ill's  Blue  Caps  Vnl  It  (Wylly);  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Kaye  &  Malleson);  Memoirs  of  General  Sir 
I  lenry  Dermol  Daly  (Daly). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Sergeant  William  Chippington,  54th  Regiment,  a  senior  survivor  of  the  Sarah 
Sands  shipwreck 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Serjt.  Wm.  Chippington,  54th  Regt.)  nearly  very  fine  £600-700 


Sergeant  William  Chippington  was  on  board  the  Sarah  Sands,  bound  for  India  with  368  officers  and  men  of  the  regiment  together  with  a 
number  of  women  and  children,  a  total  of  some  500  persons  with  the  crew,  when  that  ship  caught  fire  on  1 1  November  1857,  some  days  after 
leaving  Cape  Town.  For  1 8  hours  the  troops  and  loyal  members  of  the  crew  fought  the  fire  with  admirable  discipline,  having  successfully  got 
all  the  women  and  children  into  the  ship's  boats,  some  of  which  had  already  been  launched  by  cowardly  crewmen.  The  regimental  colours, 
kept  in  the  saloon,  were  saved  by  the  bravery  of  half  a  dozen  volunteers  who  reached  them  after  repeated  attempts.  Several  casks  of  powder 
blew  up  most  of  the  ship  aft  of  the  mainmast  but  in  the  process  also  blew  away  much  of  the  burning  woodwork,  enabling  the  fire  to  be  finally 
extinguished.  The  uniforms  of  the  soldiers  had  been  almost  scorched  from  their  bodies,  many  had  collapsed  and  others  were  terribly  burned. 
Not  one  life  was  lost  in  this  disaster  and  the  ship  eventually  reached  Port  Louis  at  Mauritius.  Many  soldiers  had  been  terribly  burned,  their 
uniforms  having  been  almost  scorched  from  their  bodies  by  the  intense  heat  and  flames  of  the  fire.  Of  the  original  strength  of  the  54th  only  151 
remained  fit  enough  to  proceed  to  India  and  earn  the  medal  for  service  during  the  Mutiny. 

Chippington's  papers  do  not  appear  to  have  survived  but  the  musters  show  that  he  enlisted  into  the  54th  Regiment  on  21  February  1851,  and 
that  he  was  sent  home  from  India  to  be  discharged  from  the  54th  Regiment,  time  expired,  on  1  July  1 861 .  In  October  1 862  he  was  appointed 
as  a  Sergeant  to  the  Permanent  Staff  of  the  Londonderry  Militia,  and  in  January  1873,  to  the  Donegal  Militia,  from  which  unit  he  was 
discharged  'medically  unfit  for  further  service'  on  1 7  November  1 885. 

Ref:  WO  97/2494. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Sir  George  Udney  Yule,  K.C.S.I.,  C.B.,  who  raised  and  commanded  a  corps  of 
volunteer  cavalry  during  the  Mutiny,  a  senior  Civil  Servant  who  was  later  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh  and 
Resident  at  Hyderabad 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (C.  U.  Yule,  Civil  Service)  good  very  fine  £7200-7500 


George  Uciny  Yule  was  educated  at  Haileybury,  where  he  won  the  Bengali  prize,  and  sailed  for  India  in  1832.  In  1857  he  was  Commissioner 
of  Bhagalpur,  a  large  division  in  eastern  Bihar  consisting  of  the  districts  of  Bhagalpur,  Manghyr,  Purnia,  Santhalia  and  Rajmahal.  From  his 
headquarters  at  the  station  of  Bhagalpur,  some  two  hundred  miles  from  Calcutta,  he  ruled  over  a  native  population  of  six  million  excluding  the 
primitive  Santhals.  'Mr  George  Yule  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  manly,  true-hearted  gentleman.  He  was  essentially  a  man  of  action.  His 
even-handed  justice  had  gained  for  him  -  what  was  rare  in  those  days  -  the  confidence  alike  of  the  native  ryot  and  the  European  planter.  Both 
classes  alike  trusted  him,  and  were  prepared  to  obey  his  orders  without  hesitation  or  murmur.' 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  in  May  1 857,  Yule  considered  it  unnecessary  to  ask  for  a  detachment  of  European  troops,  believing  he  would  be 
able  to  maintain  order  in  Bhagalpur  with  the  help  of  his  assistants  and  the  planters.  In  this  he  was  successful  until  the  third  week  of  July,  when 
the  1 2th  Irregular  Cavalry  and  native  regiments  at  Dinapore  broke  into  open  revolt  and  threatened  the  loss  of  western  Bihar.  The  defection  of 
the  regiments  encouraged  the  Rajput  noble  Kunwur  Singh  to  throw  in  his  lot  with  the  mutineers. 

Yule,  'a  practical  man,  accustomed  to  command',  immediately  waylaid  140  men  of  H.M's  5th  Eusiliers  travelling  up  the  Ganges.  He  kept 
ninety  at  Bhagalpur  and  despatched  the  other  fifty  to  garrison  Manghyr.  Both  stations  were  salient  points  on  the  Ganges  and  by  their 
occupation  he  ensured  the  free  navigation  of  this  most  vital  means  of  communication  which  at  that  time  constituted  the  only  safe  highway 
between  Calcutta  and  Allahabad.  The  presence  of  the  European  troops  also  cowed  the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry,  contemplating  mutiny  at 
Bhagalpur,  the  32nd  Native  Infantry  at  Baosi  and  the  63rd  at  Berhampore,  who  were  all  eagerly  awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  siege  of  Arrah  on 
which  the  fate  of  eastern  Bihar  depended. 

On  14  August,  the  Sowars  of  the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry  learned  that  Major  Vincent  Eyre,  Bengal  Artillery,  had  relieved  Arrah,  but  refused  to 
believe  the  news,  thinking  the  story  to  be  a  weak  invention  of  the  enemy  and  that  the  rebel  cause  had  prevailed. 

Accordingly  the  Sowars  of  the  5th  broke  into  revolt  and  made  for  Baosi  where  their  brethren  of  the  32nd  N.l.  had  received  absolute  proof  of 
the  defeat  of  the  mutineers  at  Arrah.  Yule,  abreast  of  all  the  developments,  sent  word  to  Colonel  Burney,  of  the  32nd  N.I.,  warning  him  as  to 
the  approach  of  the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry.  Burney  effectively  harrangued  his  Sepoys  in  his  fluent  Hindustani,  telling  them  that  whether  they 
marched  east  or  west  they  would  be  marching  to  their  destruction.  Thus  when  the  5th  Irregular  Cavalry  presented  themselves  at  Baosi  they 
were  received  by  the  Sepoys  of  the  32nd  with  bullets  and  bayonets  and  driven  off.  Eyre,  meanwhile,  defeated  the  Arrah  rebels  at  jagdishpur, 
proclaimed  martial  law,  hanged  thirty  wounded  prisoners  and  attacked  and  captured  Kunwur  Singh's  fortress.  Kunwur  Singh  himselt, 
however,  escaped  to  fight  another  day. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  year  famine,  caused  by  a  long  prevailing  drought,  visited  the  vicinity  of  Manghyr  and  the  temper  of  the  natives 
manifested  itself  in  an  increase  in  highway  robbery  and  other  crimes.  Under  these  circumstances  a  serious  threat  was  posed  if  the  native 
troops  at  jalpaigori  mutinied.  A  Bengal  Marine  detachment  was  on  its  way  to  Purnia,  halfway  between  Bhagalpur  and  jalpaigori,  and  was  due 
to  arrive  al  the  end  cjf  November.  But  Yule  considered  that  this  precaution  alone  was  insufficient,  and  with  the  agreement  of  the  Government 
he  marched  with  the  5th  Fusilier  detachment  al  Manghyr  to  Purnia. 

I  le  arrived  on  1  December  and  finding  that  all  was  quiet,  marched  next  day  towards  Kishanganj,  thirty-one  miles  distant.  He  moved  not  a 
moment  too  soon  for  on  the  nights  of  ihe  4lh  and  5lh  of  December  delachments  of  the  I  llh  Irregular  Cavalry  al  Madariganj  and  lalpaigori 
mutinied  and  started  for  Dinapore  where  the  Civil  Officers  prep.ired  to  defend  their  posts  to  the  last.  The  mutineers,  however,  feeling 
ihrealenetl  by  Ihe  movements  of  Ihe  sailors  changed  lack  for  Purnia.  Yule  hurried  hack,  and  marc  hing  all  day,  'accomplished  the  distance 
with  the  .lid  of  his  eleph.inls  by  sunset.' 
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'I  It'  arrived  in  good  lime.  I  lu>  nuilineers,  ignorani  of  Yule's  rapid  mart  h,  were  entering  lire  town  early  lire  following  morning  with  a  view  lo 
pkmtler  it,  when  they  lonnd  Ihemselvi's  face  lo  laic  with  the  f.Liropeans.  After  ,in  exc  hange  of  shols,  Ihey  fell  h.ick  a  few  miles,  hailed  and 
encamped.  It  was  diflictill  lor  Yiile,  who  had  only  infantry,  lo  bring  mounted  men  lo  at  lion,  bul  he  resolved  lo  Iry.  fhal  night  he  marched  out 
his  men,  anti  came  up  with  the  ent'my,  just  as  they  were  prep.iring  lo  set  otit.  The  rebels,  putting  on  <i  bold  fat  e,  t  barged  bul  were  beaten  back 
with  loss  anti  fled  to  the  north.  I  bus  Yule  saved  lYirnia,  and  tlid  more.  lYjshing  on  rapidly  the  morning  of  the  1 2lh,  with  his  parly,  he  succeedetl, 
iK)twilhslantling  the  obstructions  olfered  by  the  numerous  and  extensive  (|uicks,inds  of  the  Kusi,  in  crossing  that  river,  and  reat  hing  Nathpur 
before  the  rebels.  Finding  their  onward  progress  checked;  and  cut  t)ff  from  a  retrrrgrade  movement;  the  mutineers  took  refuge  for  the  moment 
in  Nepal,  only,  however,  to  meet  their  fate  at  a  later  period.' 

At  Nathpur,  Yule  received  intelligence  that  rebels  from  Dacca  who  had  been  forced  tt)  take  refuge  in  bhulan  were  threatening  lalpaigori  from 
the  north  east,  together  with  an  urgent  request  to  march  to  that  place.  'Yule  set  out  at  once,  anti  marching  sixty-four  miles  in  thirty-six  hours, 
reached  Kishanganj,  thirty-one  miles  north  east  of  Purnia.  Another  long  march  of  thirty  miles  brought  him,  on  the  22nd,  to  Titalia.  Here  he 
received  a  despatch  from  Jalpaigori  recommending  him  to  take  up  a  position  between  Siligori  and  Pankabari,  on  the  nrad  to  Darjeeling,  there 
to  await  further  intelligence.  Yule  ctrmplied,  waited  patiently  till  the  26th,  but  as  the  promised  intelligence  was  still  witheld,  he  determined  to 
act  on  his  own  responsibility.  The  ideas  he  had  formed  on  the  subject  were  singularly  clear  and  correct.  Granted  that  the  rebels  intended  to 
move  on  Darjeerling  or  on  Jalpaigori,  they  must  of  necessity  cross  the  river  Tista.  The  Tista  is  a  river  gradually  increasing  on  the  plains  to  a 
width  of  from  seven  to  eight  hundred  yards,  deep,  rapid,  and  difficult.  To  the  rebels  scarcely  any  other  option  was  offered  than  to  cross  at  the 
Chawa  Chat,  where  facilities  existed.  Now  Chawa  Ghat  had  not  been  occupied,  and  Yule,  tired  of  waiting,  resolved  to  act  upon  his  instincts, 
and  occupy  it.  Bul  delay  caused  by  waiting  for  intelligence  which  did  not  come  had  been  fatal.  As  he  approached  the  ghat  through  the  jungle, 
his  advanced  parties  discovered  the  enemy  on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  occupying  a  position  so  strong  and  so  favourable  for  defence,  that  it 
would  have  been  madness  for  him,  with  his  small  force  lo  attack  it.  But  there  was  still  one  way  open  to  him  to  bar  their  progress.  That  was  lo 
occupy  the  only  practicable  road  by  which  they  could  advance,  and  give  them  battle  when  they  should  attempt  to  move  forward.' 

'Yule  accordingly  occupied  that  road.  But  the  rebels,  more  wily  than  he  believed  them  to  be,  broke  up  their  camp  that  night,  and  by  marching 
an  unfrequented  by-path,  turned  his  position,  crossed  the  Mahananda  river,  and  made  for  the  Darjeeling  road.  Yule  discovered,  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  28th,  that  he  had  been  thus  outmanoeuvred.  Promptly  did  he  repair  his  error.  Leaving  his  camp  standing,  he  took  up  a  position 
on  the  Darjeerling  road,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  He  waited  in  vain  ail  day.  As  evening  approached,  there  being  no  signs  of 
the  rebels,  he  determined  to  move  back  to  the  camp  to  allow  his  men  to  break  their  fast.  But  they  had  scarcely  left  the  road  when  the  enemy 
were  seen  emerging  from  the  jungle  by  a  path  some  little  distance  from  the  position  he  had  held  during  the  day.  Yule  at  once  sent  his 
advanced  party  in  pursuit.  But  so  rapidly  did  the  rebels  rush  across  the  road  and  open  country  between  the  place  of  their  issue  and  the  next 
thick  jungle  that  the  British  had  only  time  to  fire  one  volley,  and  although  Captain  Burbank  and  his  sailors  continued  the  pursuit  for  two  or  three 
hours,  they  failed  to  come  up  with  the  enemy.' 

'But  the  failure  he  had  encountered  made  Yule  only  the  more  resolved  to  follow  the  Dacca  mutineers  to  the  bitter  end.  Occupying  as  he  did 
the  inner  line  of  communication,  whereas  the  rebels  by  their  flight,  had  gained  the  outer  line,  it  was  still  possible  for  him,  by  marching  along 
the  edge  of  the  forests  which  skirted  the  Nepal  frontier,  to  guard  the  British  territories  from  incursion.  This  course  he  adopted.  Marching 
westward,  in  parallel  lines  with  the  rebels,  he  having  the  inner  line,  he  forced  them  to  cross  the  Nepal  frontier.  Continuing  within  the  British 
territory  this  parallel  march,  he  again,  on  the  3rd  January,  crossed  the  Kusi  at  Nathpur.  On  that  day  the  rebels  were  distant  from  him  between 
forty  and  fifty  miles,  at  a  place  called  Chattra,  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  at  the  point  where  the  Kusi  issues  from  them,  thirty-six  miles  within  the 
Nepal  frontier  -  the  whole  intervening  space  being  jungle.' 

On  1 1  January  1 858,  Yule  was  reinforced  by  Major  Richardson's  Bengal  Yeomanry,  and  at  about  the  same  time  Jang  Bahadur,  the  de  facto 
ruler  of  the  Nepal,  responded  to  Yule's  earlier  request  regarding  what  might  be  done  with  the  mutineers  of  the  11th  Irregulars,  also  at  Chattra. 
The  'reply  took  the  shape  of  an  order  to  his  lieutenant  on  the  spot.  Rattan  Man  Singh,  to  attack  the  mutineers,  in  co-operation  with  the  English'. 
Unfortunately  Rattan  Man  Singh's  troops  were  mostly  raw  recruits  and  he  was  unwilling  to  assent  to  any  manoeuvre  that  necessitated  dividing 
his  force.  In  light  of  this  condition.  Yule  and  Richardson  decided  that  the  Nepal  troops  should  guard  the  road  running  eastward  from  Chattra, 
while  they  advanced  to  attack  on  the  21st.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  rebels  fled  into  Oudh  by  the  only  road  left  open  to  them,  that  running 
westwards,  and  despite  Yule  s  and  Richardson's  best  attempts  to  pursue  them  they  were  unable  to  bring  them  to  action. 

Yule  returned  to  his  division  which  subsequently  was  undisturbed.  On  the  reappearance  in  western  Bihar  of  Kunwur  Singh  in  May  1 858,  Yule 
offered  to  the  Government  the  seivices  of  himself  and  twenty  well-mounted  gentlemen  to  act  against  the  rebels  in  that  province'.  His  offer 
was  declined.  'His  vigorous  energy',  however,  had  been  warmly  noticed  by  the  higher  authorities  who  appreciated  'whenever  there  was  work 
and  danger  in  the  Division,  and  even  beyond  its  limits,  there  was  Yule'.  He  became  Chief  Commissioner  of  Oudh  in  1862,  and  afterwards 
Resident  at  Hyderabad  and  a  member  of  the  Governor-General's  Council  from  1867  to  1  January  1868.  Yule  was  made  a  Civil  C.B.  on  18 
May  1860,  and  K.C.S.I.  on  25  May  1866.  Sir  George  Yule  died  in  London  on  13  January  1886 

Refs:  India  List;  Memorials  of  Old  Haileybury  College  (Danvers);  A  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Malleson). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Captain  Alexander  Skene,  Political  Agent  at  Jhansi  where  he  perished  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  European  men,  women  and  children 

Indian  Mutiny  1 857-59,  1  clasp,  Central  India  (Captn.  A.  Skene)  unit  details  erased,  suspension  claw  repaired, 
otherwise  very  fine  £2000-2500 


Captain  Alexander  Skene,  Political  Agent  in  the  small  Maratha  state  of  Jhansi,  some  140  miles  south-west  of  Agra,  was  not  particularly 
perturbed  when  the  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  reached  him.  Though  he  had  only  a  small  force  of  Indian  soldiers  and  no  Europeans,  he  felt 
reasonably  secure.  In  1857,  the  Rani  of  jhansi  was  in  her  early  thirties,  the  daughter  of  a  retainer  of  Chimnaji  Appa,  the  brother  of  Baji  Rao, 
and  had  been  born  in  Banaras,  where  Chimnaji  had  settled  after  his  brother's  surrender  to  the  British.  On  Chimnaji's  death  in  1 832,  the  girl's 
father  had  taken  his  family  to  Bithur  and  the  court  of  the  exiled  Peshwa.  It  was  Baji  Rao  who  suggested  to  the  Raja  of  Jhansi  that  she  would 
make  a  suitable  wife  for  him  and  so  it  came  to  be.  After  the  death  of  her  husband,  however,  the  state  of  Jhansi  was  annexed  by  the  British,  and 
the  Rani  was  evacuated  from  the  fort  to  live  in  the  city  palace. 

When  news  of  the  outbreak  at  Meerut  reached  the  Rani,  she  asked  Captain  Skene  for  permission  to  raise  a  body  of  armed  men  for  her  own 
protection.  Skene  approved,  being  convinced  of  her  loyalty  and,  indeed,  it  is  not  known  whether  she  was  involved  in  conspiracy  with  the 
sepoys  before  they  mutinied.  Mutiny  they  did.  There  had  been  warning.  On  1  June,  some  of  the  bungalows  belonging  to  the  British  officers 
were  set  on  fire.  Captain  Skene  and  the  commander  of  the  troops.  Captain  Dunlop,  believed  it  was  an  accident  and  took  no  precautions.  Two 
days  later,  some  of  the  sepoys  seized  a  small  building  known  as  the  Star  Fort,  inside  which  were  the  treasury  and  the  magazine.  The  rest  of  the 
men  seemed  still  to  be  loyal,  but  next  day  Captain  Dunlop  and  two  other  British  officers  were  murdered.  The  remaining  British  and  Eurasians 
took  refuge  in  the  fort  inside  the  city  and  prepared  to  defend  it.  They  numbered  only  fifty-five,  including  women  and  children,  and  only  four  of 
the  men  were  soldiers  or  had  had  military  experience.  Next  day,  it  was  seen  that  the  sepoys  had  brought  up  two  guns.  At  this  stage,  Skene,  for 
some  reason  never  discovered,  decided  that  he  could  not  hold  out  and  asked  the  sepoys  for  a  safe  conduct.  It  is  possible  that,  as  Skene  had  had 
no  fear  of  mutiny,  he  had  not  sent  ammunition  or  provisions  into  the  fort,  and  therefore  decided  he  could  not  put  up  a  defence. 

On  8  June,  Skene  received  the  assurances  he  needed.  Through  an  emissary,  a  doctor  named  Saleh  Muhammad,  the  sepoys  swore  'on  the 
most  sacred  oaths'  that  the  party  in  the  fort  would  be  allowedto  leave  without  interference  after  laying  down  their  arms.  The  party  marched 
out  and  was  immediately  taken  prisoner  and  moved  to  a  garden  known  as  the  Jokhan  Bagh.  There,  the  whole  party  was  massacred  -  30  men, 
1 6  women,  and  20  children.  Contemporary  accounts  of  the  massacre  vary  in  detail,  reliable  witnesses  being  few,  if  any.  The  particular 
circumstance  of  Skene's  death  is  referred  to  in  a  letter  to  a  relative  of  Captain  Gordon,  the  Deputy  Commissioner,  who  was  also  killed: 

'It  is  all  true  about  poor  Frank  Cordon.  He,  Alic  Skene,  his  wife,  and  a  few  peons  managed  to  get  into  a  small  round  tower  when  the 
disturbance  began;  the  children  and  all  the  rest  were  in  other  parts  of  the  fort  -  altogether,  sixty.  Cordon  had  a  regular  battery  of  guns,  also 
revolvers;  and  he  and  Skene  picked  off  the  rebels  as  fast  as  they  could  fire,  Mrs  Skene  loading  for  them.  The  peons  say  they  never  missed 
once,  and  before  it  was  all  over  they  killed  thirty-seven,  besides  many  wounded.  The  rebels,  after  butchering  all  in  the  fort,  brought  ladders 
against  the  tower,  and  commenced  swarming  up.  Frank  Gordon  was  shot  through  the  forehead,  and  killed  at  once.  Skene  then  saw  it  was  no 
use  going  on  any  more,  so  he  kissed  his  wife,  shot  her,  and  then  himself.' 

A  memorial  exists  at  Cantonment  Cemetery,  Jhansi,  to  the  memory  of  'Captain  Alexander  Skene,  68th  Regt.  B.N.I.,  Superintendant  ot  Jhansie 
anrl  Jaloun,  Margaret  Beatrice  EJerschel  Skene,  his  Wife,  and  Mary  Isabella  Frances,  and  Beatrice  I  larriet  Annie,  their  Children,  all  ot  whom 
fell  by  the  hands  of  the  Mutineers  on  the  8lh  rrf  June  1 857.' 

Refs;  Letters,  JTespatches  and  CJIher  Stale  I'apers,  Volume  IV  (Forrest);  1lu'  Revolt  in  Central  India  1 857-59  (Intelligence  Branch,  Army  H.Q., 
Inriia);  Annals  of  the  Intlian  Relrellion  1857-58  (Chic:k);  Red  Year  (Fdwardes);  TIk'  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Ball). 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Colonel  A.  E.  Bowen,  19th  Madras  Native  Infantry 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Central  India  (Lt.  A.  E.  Bowen,  19th  Madras  N.l.)  very  fine  £500-600 


Arthur  Evan  Bowen,  the  son  of  Captain  Peregrine  Bowen,  R.N.,  was  born  in  Pembrokeshire  and  was  baptised  privately  at  Pope  Hill  in  the 
parish  of  Johnston  on  27  March  1826.  He  was  educated  at  the  Royal  Naval  School,  and  under  Dr  Firminger,  and  was  nominated  for  the 
Madras  Infantry  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sykes,  on  the  recommendation  of  William  Betham.  Commissioned  Ensign  on  19  March  1845,  he 
arrived  at  Fort  St  George  in  July  of  that  year  and  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  41st  Madras  N.L,  whilst  awaiting  a  vacancy  in  the  30th 
Madras  N.L  However,  in  September  1845,  he  was  transferred  from  the  30th  at  his  own  request  to  the  19th  Madras  N.L 

Promoted  Lieutenant  in  November  1 848,  he  served  in  the  expedition  to  Burma  in  1 852-53  and  was  present  'at  the  investment  of  Pegue  JsicJ' 
and  'Commanded  a  party  of  the  1 9th  Regt.  N.L  and  1  st  Madras  Fusiliers  sent  to  reinforce  the  river  picquet  during  the  attack  by  the  enemy  on 
the  4th,  5th  and  6th  January  1853  on  the  garrison,  remained  with  the  picquet  for  3  days  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Reeling,  in  April  1853'. 

In  1858-59  he  served  in  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny  in  Central  India  under  Sir  George  Whitlock  (See  Lot  89)  and  was  present  at  the  surrender 
of  the  rebel  Narrain  Raoof  Kitwee  on  6  June  1858.  He  commanded  his  regiment's  Light  Company  in  'the  affair  of  Jignee,  9th  August  1858  in 
action  at  Giriwassah  on  the  banks  of  the  Scinde  River,  1 6th  December  1 858'.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  May  1 860  and  Major  in 
September  1866,  Bowen  was  serving  as  Officiating  Wing  Officer  of  the  19th  Madras  N.L  in  1870.  The  following  year  he  was  promoted 

leutenant-Colonel,  and  in  1872  was  Officiating  Wing  Officer,  3rd  Madras  N.L  He  retired  as  Honorary  Colonel  in  1875  and  died  on  28  April 
1883.  ^ 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  I7MIL71 1/49,  80  &  84. 
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The  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Captain  George  Hare,  C.B.,  Hyderabad  Contingent,  assassinated  by  a  fanatic  in 
December  1858 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Central  India  (Capt.  G.  Hare,  5th  Infy.  Hd.  Cont.)  good  very  fine 

£2000-2500 


George  Hare,  the  fourth  son  of  Captain  Joseph  Hare,  H.M's  22nd  Light  Dragoons,  was  born  probably  in  India  on  2  November  1 821 ,  and  was 
nominated  by  John  Cotton,  Esq.,  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Madras  Infantry  'when  abroad'.  His  statement  of  services  records:  'Having  satisfied  the 
Govt,  on  the  points  of  qualification  required  by  the  Court  of  Directors,  he  is  admitted  on  the  establishment  from  the  1 9th  ult:  the  date  of  the 
G.O.  announcing  his  appointment  as  a  Cadet,  he  having  been  in  the  country  on  that  date,  G.O.  1  May  '38.'  He  did  duty  with  the  19th  Madras 
Native  Infantry  at  the  Presidency  until  January  1 839  when  he  was  posted  'to  the  20th  Madras  N.l.  as  3rd  Ensign'.  Promoted  Lieutenant  on  3 
October  1 840,  his  earlier  domicile  in  India  stood  him  in  good  stead  in  May  of  the  following  year  when  he  showed  'creditable  progress'  in  his 
study  of  the  'Hindoostanee  language'  and  'the  Moonshee  allowance'  was  directed  'be  disbursed  to  him'.  In  August  1 841  he  was  appointed 
Interpreter  and  Quartermaster  of  his  corps. 

In  December  1 843,  he  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Resident  at  Hyderabad  and  seconded  to  the  5th  Infantry  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  - 
a  British  officered  force  maintained  at  the  insistence  of  the  British  by  the  Nizam  of  Hyderabad,  ostensibly  to  protect  him  but  also  to  keep  him 
in  line.  Hare  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  December  1 852,  and  was  serving  in  that  rank  at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.  Erom  July  1 857 
he  commanded  a  wing  of  the  5th  Infantry  in  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  Eield  Force,  which  assembled  at  Ediabad  to  protect  North  Berar  and  to 
prevent  mutineers  and  rebels  from  crossing  into  the  Nizam's  domain.  The  Hyderabad  Contingent  F.F.  remained  at  Ediabad  held  up  longer 
than  necessary  by  heavy  rains  and  a  severe  outbreak  of  cholera  until  October  when  it  marched  to  suppress  an  insurection  in  the  Hoshangabad 
District,  where  some  opportunist  members  of  the  native  landed  gentry  had  returned  to  the  mendicant  ways  of  their  ancestors  and  plundered 
several  villages.  After  successful  operations  against  the  fort  at  Piplia,  in  which  'Thakoor  Bhowani  Sing,  his  brother  Suchet  Sing,  another  brother, 
an  uncle,  and  some  relations  -  all  men  of  consequence'  perished,  Hare  and  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  joined  Sir  Hugh  Rose's  hot  weather 
Central  India  campaign  of  1858. 

The  first  obstacle  to  Rose's  advance  was  the  town  of  Rathgahr,  and  for  services  during  the  siege  Hare  was  thus  mentioned  by  Sir  Hugh  in  his 
despatch  dated  7  February,  Saugor,  'Captain  Hare  and  Lieut.  Westmacott,  attached  to  the  Hyderabad  Cavalry,  did  good  service.'  While  at 
Saugor,  Hare  was  sent  witli  a  detachment  of  all  arms  of  the  Contingent  to  'take  the  little  fort  of  Sanoda,  where  the  rebels  had  stores  of  supplies, 
with  orders  at  the  same  time  to  make  practicable  for  siege  artillery,  for  use  against  Garhakota,  the  ford  of  the  River  Beas.  The  rebels  fled  on 
Captain  Hare's  approach,  leaving  large  supplies  of  grain'.  In  February  he  was  present  at  the  capture  of  Garakhota,  from  which  large  numbers 
of  rebels  escaped.  'Capt.  Hare,  with  the  Hyderabad  Cavalry,  two  troops  of  the  1 4th  Light  Dragoons  under  Captains  Need  and  Brown,  and  two 
guns  of  Horse  Arty,  under  Lieut.  Crowe,  set  forth  in  pursuit.  After  a  rapid  ride  of  twenty-five  miles,  Capt.  Hare  found  them  on  the  other  side  of 
the  river  Beas.  Leading  his  guns  and  cavalry  across  the  stream,  he  opened  fire  and  swiftly  charged  them.  A  great  number  were  slain,  and 
many  made  prisoners,  as  was  also  a  good  deal  of  the  plunder  captured.  Thus  the  mutinous  sepoys  of  the  51st  and  52nd  Bengal  Native  Infy. 
were  punished,  and  the  beautiful  little  fort  of  Garrakota  |sic|  fell  into  our  hands.'  On  this  occasion  Sir  Hugh  recommended  Hare  in  his 
desplach  'for  his  intelligence  and  activity  in  pursuing  and  coming  up  with  the  rebels.' 

At  the  siege  of  Jhansi,  Hare  found  himself  obliged  to  man  a  most  unhealthy  spot  from  21  March  until  the  assault  went  in  on  3  April:  'No  one 
considered  the  left  attack  a  desirable  spot.  Anyone  ran  a  considerable  risk  of  being  hit  going  in,  and  as  great  coming  out,  and  almost  as  large  a 
one  when  in  the  batteries.  It  was  situated  on  a  rising  ground  opposite  their  chief  battery,  the  mamelon,  and  very  close  to  it;  there  were  no  trees 
for  shelter  from  the  sun,  and  only  large  fragments  of  rock,  well  heated  through,  under  which  to  take  shelter  from  the  enemy's  fire.  The  men 
wfjrking  the  guns  and  mortars  here  were  necessarily  exposed,  .md  we  lost  a  good  many,  chiefly  gunners  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent. 
Captain  George  Flare,  commanding  a  regiment  of  infantry  of  that  service,  held  this  attack  during  the  greater  part  of  the  siege.  Any  kind  of  ease 
when  not  adually  engaged  was  tot.illy  out  of  the  (|ueslion.  The  rock  was  so  hot  no  one  could  sit  or  lie  on  it  without  feeling  scorched,  and  when 
standing  upright  the  head  of  the  individu.il  w.ts  exposcxi  to  the  en(>my's  fire.'  Again  Sir  I  high  'pailicularly  brought  to  notice'  Captain  Hare. 
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Alter  the  e.iptiire  of  lliiirtsi,  I  l.ire  marc  hed  wilh  ihe  (aitilingenl  under  M.ijor  Orr  lo  prevent  the  Rajahs  of  hanpur  and  Shahgarh  crossing  the 
Hetwa  and  doulrling  hack  lo  join  the  main  body  of  rehids.  fhe  Rajahs  were  engaged  at  Koira,  hut  it  proved  impossible  lo  cut  cjff  their  retreat 
and  the  (lonlingent  proceeded  to  Kunch,  arriving  in  time  lo  lake  p.irl  in  the  Irallle  fought  there  by  Sir  I  lugh  on  5  May.  Hare  who  commanded 
24 1  bayonets  on  this  occasion  nolchc’d  up  another  honourable  mention.  On  the  22nd,  when  Sir  I  lugh's  Field  Force  advanced  and  attackc.-d 
Calpee,  I  lare  was  entrusted  with  the  crommand  of  a  force  of  all  arms  to  protc'cl  Ihe  british  camp  iind  was  commended  for  his  'intelligence  and 
devotion  to  duty'. 

The  Central  India  campaign  came  lo  a  close  in  June  with  the  fall  of  Gwalior,  and  by  late  Ncjvember,  Hare,  having  been  promoted  Brevet 
Major  tor  his  recent  services  in  the  field  {London  Cazetle  16  Ntjvember  1850),  was  stationed  with  the  5lh  Infantry  at  Ellichpore,  between 
Asseerghur  and  Nagpore.  Hare  had  been  mentioned  in  despatches  no  less  than  six  times  for  his  services  during  the  mutiny  (Calcutta  Ca/ftte  9 
lune,  14  &  28  July,  and  1 1  August,  1858;  and  2  March  and  28  September,  1859). 

On  the  evening  of  1  December  1 858,  he  was  relaxing  in  the  mess  with  brcjther  officers  of  the  Contingent,  when,  'a  sudden  report  of  a  musket 
tired  into  the  room,  startled  the  whole  party  and  made  them  rise  from  Ihe  table.  Captain  Hare  ...  rcjse  from  his  seat,  but  immediately 
afterwards  exclaimed,  "I  am  hit!"  and  fell  to  the  ground.  He  was  quickly  raised  by  his  brother  officers,  and  placed  on  a  sofa.  Doctor  Burn,  the 
surgeon  of  the  station,  was  sent  for,  and,  on  examining  the  wounds  in  the  side  of  the  victim,  he  pronounced  them  mortal.  In  ten  minutes  the 
murdered  officer  became  insensible,  and  shortly  after  expired.  After  perpetrating  the  foul  act,  the  assassin,  a  sepoy  of  the  5th  Regt.,  rushed 
towards  the  lines,  calling  upon  his  comrades  to  rise,  for  he  had  performed  a  great  deed;  and  shouting  that  next  morning  the  victorious  army  of 
the  King  of  Delhi,  would  arrive  on  the  parade  ground,  when  every  European  must  be  put  to  death.  Owing  to  the  darkness  that  prevailed,  the 
assassin  escaped  for  a  time,  although  the  whole  of  the  5th  Regt.  -  in  which  it  did  not  appear  he  had  any  accomplices  -  turned  out  in  search  of 
him. 

On  the  9th  of  the  month,  however,  he  was  discovered  and  captured  at  a  village  called  Ashtee,  a  short  distance  from  the  scene  of  his  crime, 
and  was  sentenced  to  be  blown  from  a  gun  at  Ellichpore,  On  his  way  to  the  place  of  execution,  the  determined  ruffian  snatched  a  pistol  from 
one  of  his  guards,  and  fired  at  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  party,  but  without  effect.  In  the  struggle  to  recover  the  pistol,  the  man  was  severely 
wounded,  and  was  led,  covered  with  blood,  to  the  muzzle  of  the  gun,  from  which  he  was  presently  blown. 

Hare  was  unlucky  to  meet  such  a  fate  at  the  hands  of  a  Hyderabad  man,  for  although  there  had  initially  been  some  trouble  from  the  Nizam's 
Muslim  subjects  who  supported  the  restoration  of  the  Moghul  emperor  at  Delhi,  there  had  been  no  general  disturbances  in  the  state.  The 
assassin  was  probably  a  looney,  and  certainly  his  timing  left  a  lot  to  be  desired  as  the  flames  of  rebellion  had  been  dying  down  for  sometime. 
Futhermore  the  King  of  Delhi  had  been  in  captivity  for  over  a  year,  and  rthe  emnants  of  his  rebel  army  was  being  hunted  down  towards  the 
Nepalese  border. 

On  22  March  1859,  the  London  Gazette  announced  the  award  of  a  C.B.  to  'Major  George  Hare  (deceased)'.  Presumably  it  was  passed  to  his 
widow,  Adeline  Augusta,  daughter  of  George  Bailey  of  the  6th  Foot.  In  1 863,  Mrs.  Hare,  then  of  Woodford  House,  Bognor,  who  had  no  private 
means  beyond  her  husband's  pension,  made  an  application  on  behalf  of  her  eldest  son,  George  John,  for  a  commission  in  the  Indian  Army 
based  upon  her  husband's  record  of  service.  Happily  George  John  was  commissioned  on  23  April  1 865. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  lOL  L/MIL/n/46;  lOL  L/MIL/9/298;  History  of  the  Hyderabad  Contingent  (Burton);  The  Indian  Mutiny  (Forrest); 
Recollections  of  the  Campaign  in  Malwa  and  Central  India  (Sylvester);  The  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny  (Ball). 
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The  K.C.B.  group  to  Lieutenant-General  Sir  G.  C.  Whitlock,  Commanding  the  Saugor  Division  of  the  Central 
India  Field  Force  during  the  Mutiny 


(a)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  K.C.B.,  neck  badge,  22  carat  gold  and  enamels, 
hallmarked  London  1814,  maker's  mark  IN  for  John  Northam,  complete  with  full  neck  cravat  with  gold  ribbon 
fitments;  and  breast  star  in  silver  with  applique  centre  in  gold  and  enamels,  the  reverse  centre  plate  with 
maker's  mark  WN  and  privately  inscribed  with  monogram  ‘CCW  and  date  'Novr.  14th,  1859' 

(b)  Army  OE  India  1799-1826,  1  clasp,  Ava  (Lieut.  C.  C.  Whitlock,  36th  N.l.)  short  hyphen  reverse,  officially 
impressed  naming,  fitted  with  contemporary  silver  ribbon  brooch 


(c)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp.  Central  India  (Majr.  Genl.  Ceo.  C.  Whitlock)  fitted  with  contemporary  silver 
ribbon  brooch 


(d)  Vote  OF  Thanks,  House  of  Lords,  1859,  on  vellum  embellished  with  the  Royal  Arms  in  gold  leaf,  43  x 
34mm,  to  the  14  senior  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  'for  the  eminent  skill,  courage,  and  perseverance 
displayed  by  them  during  the  military  operations  by  which  the  late  Insurrection  in  India  has  been  effectually 
suppressed',  tiated  14lh  April  1859,  bound  in  red  morocco  with  white  moire  silk  lining,  the  front  cover  gold 
embosserl  with  Royal  Arms  etc.,  and  named  to  'Major-General  George  Cornish  Whitlock',  together  with  vellum 
letter  (jf  transmission,  signed  'Canning,  Fort  William,  The  12th  July  1859',  and  noted  as  having  Ireen  received 
by  'G.C.W.  Major  Genl.'  at  Camp,  Saugor,  9  August  1859' 

te)  Vf;TE  or  Thanks,  I  Irjust  of  Commons,  1859,  on  vellum  as  before,  dated  14th  April  1859,  bound  in  green 
mrjrrjcco  with  while  moire  silk  lining,  and  with  similar  vellum  letter  of  transmission,  receijited  as  before,  some 
scuffs  to  leather  covers  hut  otherwise  in  good  condition  and  very  rare  survivals,  the  Bath  insignia  with  the  usual 
minor  enamel  ( hips,  otherwise  good  very  fine  or  better  £6000-8000 
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m George  Whitlock  of  Ottery  St  Mary.  Devon,  was  born  in  1  798  and  entered  the  Madras  Army  on  4  June 
f  1  lu  Lieutenant  in  the  8th  Madras  Native  Infantry,  and  the  following  year  sewed  in  the  closing  stages 

nf  T  (Pindany)  War  In  March  1 81 9,  he  was  present  at  the  siege  and  capture  of  Copaul  Droog.  He  served  in  the  closing  stages 

n  a  '"f  m  36th  Madras  N.l.  in  1826,  and,  promoted  Captain  in  1831,  commanded  the  Light  Company  when  it  formed 

part  of  the  advance  guard  of  Brigadier  Stewart's  column  at  the  crossing  of  the  Cauvery  River  during  the  Coorg  campaign  of  1 834  He  was 
consequently  present  at  the  capture  of  the  various  fortified  works  on  the  river,  and  later  commanded  his  regimenfat  the  storming  of 


m  1^!  successively  Lieutenant-Colonel  of  the  36th  Madras  N.l.  in  1845;  the  48th  Madras 

commanded  Ran  T  f  i  European  Regiment  in  1853.  He  was  Commandant  at  Bellary  in  1855,  and 

enpm  R  MI  ^,  ^  ^  Campbell  s  plan  of  campaign  marched  into  Bengal  in  early  1858.  He  had  frequent  encounters  with  bodies  of  the 

Ze  vZd  iZZdonslol  re,„lorcame„,s  sel  assis,  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  his  advance  ,o  Calpee.  E„  rooie,  however  he 

Whitlock'S  ^TbZdls  roroarhedT''  '  ^^^ho  Rao.  As 

dispose  Kiree  rs  evenSr^^  7  ‘^e  rebels  to 

e  de  ce  o  Xa^o  senovs  L'  he  X  th"''  Tb’  damning 

heap  ot  sepoys  kits,  bearing  the  insignia  of  the  most  notorious  native  regiments,  found  in  the  palace. 
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Despite  the  bloodless  nature  of  Whitlock's  success  at  Kirwee,  he  declared  the  'enormous  treasures'  found  in  the  city  were  the  'spoils  of  the 
victors'.  Somewhat  surprisingly  he  was  supported  in  this  contention  by  the  Indian  Government  and  the  Prize  was  subsequently  divided,  heavily 
in  favour  of  the  General  as  was  customary.  Whitlock  duly  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Canning,  and  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  in  autograph  letters,  as  well  as  in  General  Orders,  for  his  services  in  the  suppression  of  the  Mutiny 
in  Central  India.  He  was  also  mentioned  in  the  vote  of  thanks  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  the  officer  commanding  the  Saugor  Division  by 
which  name  the  Kurnool  Moveable  Column  was  known  from  August  1 858.  He  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  on  1 6  May  1 859, 
and  was  invested  with  the  insignia  on  1 4  November  of  that  year.  In  1 860,  Whitlock  was  given  the  command  of  the  Northern  Division  and 
made  Colonel  of  the  3rd  Madras  European  Regiment,  which  in  1861  joined  the  Home  Establishment  under  the  title  of  H.M.'s  108th  (Madras 
Infantry)  Regiment.  Whitlock  attained  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General  in  April  1864.  He  died  near  Exmouth,  Devon,  on  30  lanuary  1868. 

Refs:  Hart's  Army  List,  1868  &1869;  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  Ball's  History  of  the  Indian  Mutiny;  Companion  to  the  Indian  Mutiny  of 
1857  (Taylor). 


The  Second  Burma  War  and  Indian  Mutiny  campaign  group  to  Lieutenant-General  W.  H.  Whitlock,  5th  Madras 
Native  Infantry,  severaly  wounded  at  Pegu  when  a  Volunteer  with  H.M.'s  51st  Light  Infantry,  later  A.D.C.  to 
his  father  during  the  Central  India  campaign 

(a)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Pegu  (Lieut.  W.  H.  Whitlock,  5th  Regt.  M.N.I.) 

(b)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp.  Central  India  (Lt.  W.  H.  Whitlock,  A.D.C.  5th  Madras  N.l.) 

(c)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp.  Central  India  (Lieut.  W.  H.  Whitlock,  A.D.C.  Saugor  Fd.  Dn.)  contact 

marks,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  £800-1000 


William  Henry  Whitlock,  the  son  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  George  Whitlock  (See  Lot  89)  and  Harriet,  the  third  daughter  of  Sir  Samuel  Toller, 
Advocate  General  at  Madras,  was  born  at  French  Rocks  on  21  March  1833,  and  was  educated  under  the  Rev.  Richard  Needham  at 
Stonehouse,  Devon.  He  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  5th  Madras  Native  Infantry  on  20  September  1 849,  on  which  day  he  embarked  for 
India  in  the  Indus.  Promoted  1  ieutenant  on  1  March  1851 ,  he  served  in  the  second  Burmese  War,  being  present  in  the  action  off  Rangoon  on 
1 1  April  1  852.  He  served  as  a  volunteer  with  H.M's  51st  Light  Infantry  at  the  capture  of  White  House  Stockade  on  the  1  2th,  and  on  21 
November  was  severely  wounded  in  the  right  elbow  during  the  attack  and  capture  of  Pegu  [London  Gazette  18  January  1 853),  in  consequence 
of  which  he  received  a  gratuity  of  six  months  full  pay.  In  1855  he  proceeded  'with  recruits  to  Bombay'  in  the  Kingston,  whence  he  was 
permitted  free  passage  to  his  Presidency. 

From  October  1 858  to  Dec:ember  1 859,  he  served  the  campaign  in  Saugor  in  suppression  of  the  Mutiny,  and  acted  as  Aide-de-Camp  to  his 
father  whrr  commanded  ihe  Saugor  Field  Division.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  on  31  October  1 859,  he  was  appointed  Acting  Adjutant  of 
his  regiment  in  1865,  and  '2nd  Wing  Subaltern,  5lh  Regiment'  the  following  year.  He  was  appointed  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Police  in  1867, 
tinri  A(  ting  SuperinlendenI  the  following  year.  I  le  was  promoted  Major  in  1869;  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1875;  Brevet  Colonel  in  1880; 
Mrijfrr-Gener.il  in  1890;  and  1  ieutenanl-General  in  1894.  General  Whitlock  married  Margaret,  daughter  of  Major-General  Edward  Law-ford, 
Madras  Engineers,  at  Madras  in  December  1859,  <intl  died  in  London  on  22  lanuary  1900. 

Kefs:  I  lodson  Index  (NAM(;  I(1L  17MII/1  I/5B;  I7MI1/I  I/8I;  L/MIL/I  I/57;  I7MI17I  I/60;  I  lart's  Army  I  ist  1885. 
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The  very  rare  4-clasp  Indian  Mutiny  medal  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  William  Gully,  Bengal  Artillery 

Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  4  clasps,  Delhi,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow,  Central  India  (Lieut.  W.  Cully,  Peshawar 
Mn.  T.  Batty.)  fitted  with  a  silver  ribbon  buckle,  good  very  fine  £3000-3500 


Ex  Murray  collection  1 926  [Lot  470]  and  listed  in  his  published  catalogue  of  1 882. 

Only  two  officers  received  the  Indian  Mutiny  medal  with  4  clasps. 

William  Cully,  the  son  of  John  Cully  of  Ackworth  Park,  was  born  at  Ackwoith,  Yorkshire  on  5  October  1 837,  and  was  educated  by  Mr  Charles 
Howard  at  15,  St  John's  Wood  Park,  and  at  Adcliscombe.  He  entered  the  Bengal  Artillery  as  2nd  Lieutenant  in  December  1855,  and  arrived  at 
Fort  William  on  19  April  1856. 

In  January  1 857,  he  did  duty  with  a  detachment  of  Artillery  recruits,  and  following  the  outbreak  of  the  Mutiny  was  summoned  with  all  other 
available  artillery  officers  to  Delhi.  At  the  end  of  October  he  joined  'Lieutenant  Field's  Battery',  and  early  the  following  month  was  with  Sir 
Cohn  Campbell's  army  as  it  closed  in  to  relieve  the  Lucknow  garrison.  On  the  withdrawal  of  the  latter  he  took  part  in  the  occupation  of  the 
Alum  Bagh  with  some  4,000  men  under  Sir  James  Outram  from  27  November  till  Campbell's  return  in  early  March  1858,  for  the  final  siege 

and  capture  of  Lucknow.  Cully  was  mentioned  in  Outram's  despatch  for  'repelling  an  attack  on  the  Alumbagh'  (Calcutta  Gazette  1 3  February 
1858).  ^ 


After  the  fall  of  Lucknow,  Cully  removed  to  the  3rd  Company,  Isl  Battalion,  Bengal  Artillery,  this  being  the  company  that  was  equipped  with 
the  guns,  limbers  and  horses  of  No.  1 7  Light  Field  Battery  for  the  duration  of  the  Mutiny  campaign.  With  3-1  B.A.,  Cully  served  in  Central  India 
at  the  capture  of  Calpee  in  May  1858. 


In  August  1858  he  joined  the  Peshawar  Mountain  Train  Battery  and  whilst  with  this  unit  submitted  his  final  medal  claim  for  service  during  the 

r^utiny.  This  roll  was  submitted  in  February  1860,  and,  although  none  of  the  three  claimants  actually  served  with  the  Peshawar  M  T  B  during 

the  actions  or  campaigns  for  which  they  claimed  clasps,  it  does  fully  verify  Cully's  entitlement  to  the  medal  with  four  clasps  which  is  at 

aw^di^  ThenTi“  ^ully  as  having  been  present  in  all  four  operations  for  which  clasps  were 

confi?r^a'lirl  from  !  ""'ll  m  r  ^  ^  Mountain  Train  Battery,  and  the 

confirmation  from  the  roll  of  that  unit,  would  seem  to  prove  that  Cully's  claim  to  all  four  clasps  was  allowed. 

Cully  retired  in  February  1878  with  the  rank  of  Honorary  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Royal  Artillery. 

Refs:  Hodson  index  (NAM);  lOL  DMIUlO/67;  lOL  UMILyiO/61 ;  lOL  L/Mlt7l0/6;  lOI.  L/MILyi0/65;  lOR  DMIiy5/77;  lOR  L7MI175/96. 
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The  important  group  to  Field-Marshal  Sir  Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  Commander-in-Chief 
Madras  Army,  at  least  seven  times  wounded  in  his  numerous  battles  and  actions,  described  as  the  'bravest  of 
the  brave'  by  Lord  Gough,  and  'the  very  soul  of  chivalry'  by  Sir  Charles  Napier 


wunu.diiw.cn.uk 


(<))  The  Most  I  Ionoukahh Okhek  oe  hie  Haim  (Military)  (i.C.H.,  sash  badge  in  18  carat  gold  and  enamels, 
hallmarked  London  Iti75;  and  silver  breast  star  with  a|)|)li(|ne  centre  in  gold  and  enamels 

(b)  CtiuzNEE  1889  (Neville  H.  Chamberlain,  En.  Ibth  kegt.  Grenrs.)  reverse  of  the  suspensitm  bar  fitted  with  gold 
pin  for  wearing 

(c)  Candahar  Chuznee  CAiiut.  1842  (Neville  H.  Chamberlain,  Lieut.  1st  Cavalry,  S.S.F.)  fitted  with  wide  scroll 
suspension 

(d)  Maharaipoor  Star  1843  (Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain,  Gov.  Gen.  Body  Guard)  with  silver  bar  suspension 
fitted  with  gold  pin  for  wearing 

(e)  PuNiAtt  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Goojerat  (Lieut.  N.  Chamberlain,  Brig.  Majr.  Bengal  Army) 

(0  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasp,  Delhi  (Brigr.  Genl.  N.  B.  Chamberlain) 

(g)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  2  clasps.  North  West  Frontier,  Umbeyla  (Brig. -Genl.  Sir  N.  B.  Chamberlain, 
Comg.  Punj.  Irr.  Force) 

(h)  Empress  OF  India  Medal  1877,  gold,  the  edge  inscribed  (Lieut.  General  Sir  Neville  B.  Chamberlain,  GCB. 
GCSI.  Commander-in-Chief  Madras  Army  1877)  the  campaign  medals  on  original  wearing  bar  as  worn  by  the 
Field-Marshal,  good  very  fine  or  better 

£20000-25000 


Neville  Bowles  Chamberlain  was  born  at  Rio  de  Janeiro  on  1 0  January  1 820.  Fte  was 
the  second  son  of  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain,  the  Consul-General  and  Charge  d'Affaires 
in  Brazil,  and  his  second  wife,  Anne  Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  William  Morgan  of 
London.  At  the  age  of  thirteen  Chamberlain  was  nominated  for  a  Cadetship  at  the 
Royal  Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  by  Lord  Beresford,  with  the  intention  that  he 
should  join  the  Engineers.  But  since  he  spent  most  of  his  probationary  year  brawling 
with  the  other  Cadets  it  was  deemed  highly  unlikely  that  he  would  pass  the  final 
examination  and  he  was  withdrawn  from  the  R.M.A.  He  returned  home  in  rebellious 
mood  -  threatening  to  join  Sir  De  Lacy  Evans's  Spanish  Legion.  His  future,  however, 
was  settled  when  he  was  nominated  for  the  Bengal  Service  by  George  Lyall  on  the 
recommendation  ofj.  H.  Buckle,  and  commissioned  Ensign  on  24  February  1837. 

He  arrived  at  Fort  William  in  June  of  the  latter  year,  and  served  briefly  with  the  1 2th 
N.l.  at  Barrackpore,  the  52nd  at  Nusseerabad,  and  the  55th  at  Lucknow,  prior  to 
transferring  on  28  August  to  the  16th  N.L  at  Delhi,  which  corps  his  brother  Crawford 
(See  Lot  94)  was  soon  to  join.  It  was  no  coincidence  that  the  boys  were  placed 
together.  The  Commander-in-Chief  in  India,  Sir  Henry  Fane,  was  an  old  friend  of 
their  father's,  and  he  had  indicated  a  wish  that  they  should  be  given  the  earliest 
chance  of  active  service.  The  1 6th  N.L  was  under  orders  for  Afghanistan. 

The  1 6th  N.l.  marched  with  the  Bengal  Column  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus  and,  on  26 
April  1839,  entered  Candahar.  On  21  July  the  Bengal  and  Bombay  Columns  under  Sir 
John  Keane  arrived  before  the  fortress  of  Ghuznee  and  came  under  fire  from  several 
walled  gardens  which  surrounded  the  fort.  The  leading  brigade  was  ordered  to  clear 
the  gardens  and  this  was  swiftly  completed,  but  one  garden,  inside  an  outwork,  which 
enfiladed  the  river,  still  needed  to  be  cleared.  Accordingly  the  Light  Companies  of  the 
16th  and  48th  Native  Infantry  were  sent  forward  and  Chamberlain  performed  his  first 
act  of  gallantry  in  the  field.  A  matchlock  ball  struck  Captain  Graves,  the  commander 
of  the  1 6th's  Light  Company,  'on  the  collar  bone,  which  it  smashed  and  glided  down 
into  the  lungs'. 


I  immediately  went  to  him'  Chamberlain  wrote  in  a  letter  home,  'and  persuaded  him  to  let  me  help  him  from  the  gardens  to  the  regiment 
We  were  now  obliged  to  expose  ourselves  to  the  fire  of  the  whole  of  the  city  walls,  and  seeing  he  was  wounded  they  commenced  shouting  and 
firing,  and  whilst  I  was  assisting  him  over  a  bank,  another  shot  struck  him  in  the  back  of  the  waist  and  went  out  at  the  back  of  the  thigh-bone, 
carrying  away  his  sword-belt.  This  disabled  him  from  walking,  so  I  laid  him  in  a  ditch  where  they  could  not  touch  him,  and  went  for  a  dooley, 
but  on  arriving  at  the  place  I  had  left  the  regiment  I  found  it  had  gone  into  camp,  operations  for  the  day  being  over.  I  got  a  dooley  among  one  of 

thetroopsofH.A.,  and  brought  Graves  safe  away  into  camp.'  ^ 

Following  the  capture  of  Ghuznee  on  the  23rd,  the  1 6th  N.l.  was  one  of  the  regiments  left  behind  to  garrison  the  place  when  the  main  army 
moved  on  to  Cabul.  In  the  autumn  of  1840,  some  of  the  sons  of  Dost  Mohamed  (including  Shere  Ali,  the  future  Amir)  were  sent  to  Ghuznee  as 
prisoners  on  parole  and  here  the  Chamberlain  brothers  came  to  know  them  well. 

In  June  1841 ,  the  1 6th  N.l.  was  relieved  of  its  garrison  duty  by  the  27th  Native  Infantry  in  which  John  Nicholson,  a  close  associate  of  the  future 
was  serving  as  a  subaltern.  They  became  firm  friends  on  first  sight,  both  sensing  the  British  presence  in  Afghanistan  was  deeply  resented. 

On  25  August,  the  1 6th  N.l.  reached  Candahar  and,  on  8  November,  commenced  its  march  back  to  India;  but  the  disturbances  at  Cabul 
the^'shah' "'"“h  R  Candahar.  In  the  meantime,  Crawford  had  been  unexpectedly  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  of 

hJ  brother  ThavlmfrTsri  ^  '  f  in  kitting  out 

wnTl 'l  h  ? '  should  have  to  ask  in  return.  Were  I  able  to  live  without  se^an^ 
ryone  '1  ?  ", '  “-P-y-  '  BO.  the  name  of  Hermi^;::.m  never'eerng 

made  L  ,h^  pretend  that  is  my  natural  character;  but  you  all  know  what  a  different  nature  mine  is!' ...  'I  hope  my  Prosser  Ja  sword 

as t  /h  nc.7  ,  a-ve  all  safe,  as ,  laave  given  fhe  only  seavlceable  s7„,d  l7d  ,o  DaX 
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In  December  1841 ,  the  )anbaz  Regiments  mutinied  and  went  over  to  Dost  Mahommed,  the  ex-Amir,  who  had  returned  from  his  so-called 
'captivity'  in  Bokhara  and  was  attempting  to  regain  Afghanistan,  On  27  December,  Christie's  Horse  went  into  action  against  the  mutinous 
Janbaz,  near  Chuplanee,  during  which  the  Janbaz  rebel  Kilunter  Khan,  murderer  of  Lieutenant  Golding,  was  cut  down  and  killed.  Seven  men 
of  the  regiment  won  the  3rd  Class  Order  of  Merit  for  gallantry  in  this  action,  including  Ressaldar  Moolive  Azim  Ally  who  'killed  several  of  the 
Janbaz  and  saved  the  life  of  Ensign  (afterwards  Field  Marshal  Sir)  Neville  Chamberlain,  the  acting  Adjutant,  by  cutting  down  the  horseman  who 
was  in  the  act  of  spearing  that  officer.' 

'I  was  mounted  on  a  large  Cape  horse,'  Chamberlain  wrote,  'which  had  been  lent  to  me,  and  which  soon  brought  me  alongside  one  of  the 
rebels  who  had  been  in  our  seivice  as  a  janbaz.  The  horsemen  of  this  country  all  carry  guns,  and  are  very  expert  in  using  them  off  horseback; 
however,  as  luck  would  have  it,  when  I  was  just  within  sword  distance  of  him,  as  he  endeavoured  to  fire,  his  gun  flashed  in  the  pan,  I  closed 
with  him  and  unhorsed  him  before  he  was  able  to  draw  his  sword,  and  at  that  moment  one  of  my  men  coming  up  finished  the  business  by 
cutting  off  the  rebel's  head  with  his  own  sword,  and  taking  his  horse  and  arms.' 

On  12  January  1842,  with  the  country  in  open  revolt.  General  Nott,  commanding  at  Candahar,  was  obliged  to  marche  out  with  Shah  Soojah's 
1st  Cavalry  (Christie's  Horse),  300  men  of  Skinner's  Horse,  two  troops  of  Horse  Artillery,  a  9-pound  battery,  H.M's  40th  Regiment,  the  2nd, 
16th,  and  38th  Regiments  of  Native  Infantry,  a  wing  of  42nd  N.I.,  and  Shah  Soojah's  5th  Infantry,  to  confront  a  strong  body  of  Afghans  which 
had  assembled  on  the  river  in  the  Urgundeh  valley,  about  five  miles  west  of  the  city.  As  the  opposing  forces  drew  level,  Nott's  artillery  opened 
fire  with  round  shot  and  shrapnel,  while  the  Afghans  replied  with  their  matchlocks.  During  the  course  of  this  exchange,  a  matchlock  ball  struck 
Chamberlain  on  the  knee.  So  severe  was  the  pain  that  at  first  he  thought  the  ball  had  penetrated  the  joint.  Finding  himself  still  able  to  ride,  he 
went  to  the  rear  and,  dismounting  to  inspect  the  damage,  duly  fainted.  Nevertheless,  he  came  round  in  time  to  participate  in  the  advance  in 
which  Nott's  infantry  put  the  Afghan  infantry  to  flight.  The  enemy  cavalry,  however,  made  a  show  of  making  a  stand  on  the  plain  and  were 
promptly  attacked  by  Christie's  and  Skinner's  Horse.  Nott's  force  returned  to  Candahar  next  day,  when  the  seriousness  of  Chamberlain's  injury 
became  rapidly  apparent,  and  having  gone  to  bed  that  night  he  found  himself  unable  to  leave  it  for  a  month  afterwards. 

By  March,  Chamberlain  had  sufficiently  recovered  to  take  part  in  an  operation  led  by  Colonel  Wymer  to  protect  the  surrounding  villages  and 
procure  forage.  On  leaving  Candahar  to  escort  some  cattle  grazing  some  three  miles  from  the  town,  Wymer's  force  was  attacked,  first  on  the 
left  flank  then  on  the  right.  Having  repulsed  the  onslaught,  Wymer  ordered  Chamberlain  to  take  one  of  his  three  troops,  of  approximately 
forty-five  men  each,  and  attack  an  isolated  body  of  some  forty  or  fifty  Afghan  horse.  Leading  his  troop  away  from  the  support  of  the  main 
force,  Chamberlain  came  upon  a  ravine  which  to  his  horror  contained  some  600  or  700  enemy  cavalry  collected  around  a  red  standard.  The 
mass  of  the  enemy  swiftly  advanced  in  support  of  their  isolated  friends  and  together  bore  down  on  Chamberlain's  troop.  In  spite  of  the  daunting 
odds,  Chamberlain's  party  succeeded  in  killing  the  enemy  standard-bearer  and  capturing  his  flag.  But  shortly  afterwards,  the  majority  of  his 
men  failed  him  and  started  to  retreat.  Chamberlain  and  his  own  standard-bearer  with  about  half  a  dozen  others  attempted  to  rally  them,  while 
fighting  for  their  lives.  Having  failed  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  rout,  Chamberlain,  who  at  one  point  was  forced  to  contend  with  three  of  the 
enemy  at  the  same  time,  and  his  handful  of  loyal  followers  simultaneously  concurred  that  there  was  no  use  in  waiting  to  be  slaughtered  and 
joined  the  others  in  their  headlong  flight.  By  this  time  Chamberlain's  bridle-reins  had  been  cut  through  and  his  right  stirrup  sliced  off.  He  also 
received  a  cut  on  his  left  hand,  which  he  afterwards  correctly  predicted  would  cost  him  the  use  of  his  little  finger,  a  'scratch'  above  his  ankle 
and  a  further  blow  to  his  'game  knee'.  Furthermore  his  sword  had  been  broken  in  two.  On  nearing  the  main  force,  which  was  coming  forward 
to  assist,  Chamberlain's  troopers,  less  five  killed  and  ten  wounded,  regained  their  resolve  and  charged  the  Afghan  horse,  who,  in  turn,  fled 
from  the  field. 

In  mid  May,  General  Nott  despatched  Wymer  with  a  brigade  to  relieve  the  garrison  at  Kelat-i-Ghilzai  which  had  been  besieged  since  the 
destruction  of  Elphinstone's  army  on  the  road  from  Cabul.  Hearing  that  the  Candahar  garrison  had  been  seriously  weakened,  the  Afghan  chiefs 
decided  once  more  to  mount  an  attack  on  the  town  and,  collecting  a  considerable  force,  concentrated  their  troops  at  Baba  Wallee.  Nott 
immediately  determined  to  take  the  offensive  and,  on  29  May,  led  out  a  small  force,  including  Chamberlain's  three  troops  of  Captain  Christie's 
Horse,  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the  west  of  the  town.  Despite  being  heavily  outnumbered,  Nott  managed  to  repulse  the  Afghans  and  Chamberlain 
took  post  in  a  village  in  order  to  cut  off  their  retreat.  In  so  doing  his  horse  received  a  fatal  gunshot  wound  and  died  two  days  later.  Following  up 
the  enemy  infantry  shortly  afterwards  on  another  mount,  he  cornered  two  Ghazis  in  the  Baba  Wallee  Pass  and  during  the  ensuing  combat  was 
stabbed  in  the  thigh  before  being  forced  to  make  a  hasty  get  away  (London  Gazette  6  September  1 842).  In  consequence  of  the  wounds 
sustained  during  this  hectic  period  of  operations,  Chamberlain  was  granted  a  gratuity  of  twelve  months  pay. 

In  August  1842,  Chamberlain  marched  with  Nott's  force  to  Cabul  and,  on  26  September,  set  out  with  a  force  under  General  John  McCaskill 
(Ritchie  2-32)  for  Kohistan  in  search  of  Akbar  Khan's  followers  who  had  been  routed  by  General  Pollock  on  the  1 3th  in  Tazeane  Pass.  On  the 
27th,  Captain  Bulstrode  Bygrave  (Ritchie  2-20),  the  last  of  Akbar's  prisoners,  came  into  camp  and  told  McCaskill  that  the  enemy  intended  to 
make  a  stand  at  Istaliffe.  McCaskill  marched  for  the  traditionally  impregnable  fortress  of  Istaliffe  next  day  and  attacked  the  town  on  the  28th.  It 
contained  the  harems,  valuables  and  merchandise  of  all  the  chiefs  who  had  abandoned  Cabul  on  hearing  of  Akbar  Khan's  defeat  at  Tazeane. 
The  Afghans  realising  that  their  cause  was  doomed  put  up  a  half  hearted  defence,  preferring  to  save  their  families  and  valuables.  The  town 
soon  fell  into  McCaskill's  hands  and  the  place  was  given  over  to  pillage  and  plunder  'by  men  of  all  regiments  and  colours  -  British,  Hindu, 
Mussulmans,  Goorka.'  The  scenes  that  Chamberlain  witnessed  made  him  'disgusted  with  myself,  the  world,  and  above  all  my  cruel 
profession.  In  fact  we  are  all  but  licensed  assassins.' 

On  1 2  October,  the  combined  forces  of  Nott  and  Pollock  left  Cabul  for  India.  The  column  was  continually  harassed  by  the  Afghans  as  far  as 
Peshawar,  and,  during  the  course  of  the  homeward  march,  Chamberlain,  who  was  with  the  rear  guard,  was  twice  more  wounded  -  by  a  bullet 
in  the  spine  on  1 6  October  (London  Gazette  23  November  1 842),  and  by  a  bullet  in  the  leg  on  6  November  (London  Gazette  1 0  February 
1843).  He  had  been  in  Afghanistan  for  nearly  four  years  and  had  been  wounded  six  times.  On  reaching  India,  General  Nott's  high  praise  of 
Chamberlain's  services  resulted  in  his  being  selected  to  do  duty  with  the  Governor  General's  Body  Guard.  This  appointment  did  not  however 
necessitate  his  removal  from  the  rolls  the  1 6th,  in  which  he  had  been  promoted  Lieutenant  in  July  1 842. 

Chamberlain  next  took  the  field  in  the  Gwalior  Campaign  and  was  present  with  the  G.G's  B.G.  at  the  battle  of  Maharajpoor  fought  on  29 
Det:ember  1 843.  On  that  day,  still  weak  from  his  old  wounds,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  ride  a  'determined  runaway'  which  at  one  point 
carried  him  from  the  extreme  right  of  the  line  of  attack  to  the  extreme  left,  taking  him  through  some  of  the  Mahratta  infantry,  who  naturally  let 
fly  at  him  en  passant .  In  February  1 845,  with  the  first  Sikh  War  looming,  he  reluctantly  left  Calcutta  for  England  in  the  hope  of  making  a  full 
recovery,  but  by  the  time  of  his  return  to  India,  in  December  1846,  he  had  still  not  regained  the  full  use  of  his  leg.  He  was  then  appointed 
Military  Secret.iry  to  the  Governor  of  Bombay  till  May  1 848,  and  afterwards  was  employed  for  a  few  months  by  the  Resident  at  Indore.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  second  Sikh  War,  he  immediately  applied  for  active  service  and  was  appointed  Brigade-Major  of  the  4th  (Irregular) 
Cavalry  Brigade  with  Sir  I  lugh  Gough's  Army  of  the  Punjab.  Before  crossing  the  Chenab,  Cough  needed  to  ascertain  whether  the  enemy  was 
still  occ  upying  its  entrenchments  on  the  far  sitle  of  the  river  and  called  for  a  volunteer  to  swim  across  and  reconnoitre.  Chamberlain 
immediately  stepped  forward  anrl  set  out  with  a  few  men  o(  the  9th  Lancers  on  this  perilous  mission,  knowing  that  he  would  certainly  be  killed 
if  the  Sikhs  were  still  there.  As  it  turned  out  they  had  .ib.indoned  their  positions  and  marc  hed  north.  Chamberlain  communicated  their  absence 
by  w.iving  his  c.ip  as  <i  sign.il  that  the  coast  was  c  le,\r.  (On  his  rc'turn,  Gough  hailc^cl  him  as  the  'bravest  of  the  brave'. 
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Moving  up  (  ouniry  in  pursuil  on  1)  Innunry  1849,  ihc  Army  of  Ihc  Punjab  sudtlcnly 
c  amn  upon  Ihc  enemy  dr.iwn  up  in  bailie  arr.iy  behind  ihe  village  of  Chilianwalla.  It 
bi'ing  late  in  the  day,  Gough  wanted  lo  wail  until  Ihe  follrjwing  morning  before 
making  his  allack,  .ind  was  on  Ihe  point  of  ordering  the  army  into  r  amp  when  the 
Sikh  artillery  opened  fire,  heralding  Ihe  < ommenr  emeni  of  a  general  action.  On  this 
occasion,  Ghamberlain's  brigade  was  left  to  protec  t  the  baggage,  but  both  he  and  his 
brother,  Crawford,  who  was  present  with  the  9th  Irregular  (iavalry,  managed  to 
make  their  way  to  the  front  and  helped  lo  rally  some  of  men  of  Pennycuik's  brigade 
after  they  were  driven  back.  In  Ihe  british  victory  sec:ured  at  Cujerat  on  2^  February, 
the  4th  Irregular  Cavalry  was  actively  engaged,  counter-charging  the  Sikh  cavalry 
which  repeatedly  attempted  to  sweep  round  Cough's  flanks  and  attack  the  rear.  At 
length.  Cough's  infantry  proceeded  by  a  strong  line  erf  skirmishers  and  artillery, 
dislodged  the  Sikhs  from  three  fiercely  contested  villages  and  drove  them  from  Ihe 
field  with  the  loss  of  their  camp,  colours  and  fifty-three  guns.  Chamberlain  then  joinc^d 
the  vigorous  fifteen  mile  pursuit  completing  the  rout.  After  the  battle  John  Hearsey 
(Ritchie  2-1 2),  commanding  a  cavalry  brigade  on  the  british  right,  wrote  in  his  reperrt, 
'I  feel  much  indebted  to  Lieutenant  Neville  Chamberlain,  Brigade  Major  4th  Irregular 
Cavalry,  for  his  assistance  in  the  field  during  the  forenoon,  which  I  cannot  too  much 
appreciate,  and  for  the  example  he  set  in  several  hand-to-hand  affairs  with  a  furious 
and  exasperated  enemy  during  the  pursuit.' 

In  view  of  Chamberlain's  distinguished  service.  Cough  promised  him  the  command 
of  a  new  regiment  of  irregular  horse,  but  when  such  an  appointment  became 
available,  Chamberlain  turned  it  down  on  account  of  the  insufficient  pay  offered  to  the 
men.  In  May  1849,  he  was  appointed  Assistant  Adjutant  General  of  the  Sirhind 
Division,  but  unsuited  to  the  lot  of  an  'office  wallah',  he  applied  for  civil  employment 
with  the  aim  of  obtaining  an  appointment  in  one  of  the  new  frontier  districts. 


On  1  November,  he  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in  his  regiment  and  the  following  day  was  made  Brevet-Major  in  recognition  of  his 
services  on  the  staff  at  Goojerat.  Armed  with  a  stern  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  Punjab,  Sir  John  Lawrence,  telling  him  to  deal 
promptly  with  his  judicial  cases,  to  keep  the  peace  by  sound  advice  and  to  collect  the  revenues  with  the  minimum  interference  in  the  affairs  of 
the  people,  Chamberlain  took  up  the  post  of  Assistant  Commissioner  in  the  Rawal  Pindi  district  in  December  1849.  Having  satisfactorily 
carried  out  his  duties  there,  he  was  next,  in  June  1 850,  transferred  to  Hazara,  the  most  northerly  of  the  frontier  districts,  under  Major  James 
Abbott.  Though  well  acquainted  with  the  border  tribes  from  his  Afghanistan  experiences,  Chamberlain  continued  his  researches  into  their 
history  and  customs,  happily  devoting  any  spare  time  to  the  study  of  Pushtoo  -  'it  is  a  great  drawback'  he  once  said,  'not  being  able  to 
exchange  thoughts  as  well  as  bullets  with  the  enemy.'  In  this  direction  he  was  aided  by  Captain  J.  Luther  Vaughan  (Ritchie  2-86),  who  produced 
a  working  grammar,  and  later  frequently  accompanied  Chamberlain  on  tours  of  inspection  as  his  interpreter. 

In  December  1 850,  Abbott  was  sent  to  survey  the  northern  boundary,  leaving  Chamberlain  in  sole  charge.  He  carried  out  his  duties  ably  and 
on  Abbott's  return  was  entrusted  with  the  task  of  organizing  the  Military  Police,  a  body  of  10,000  men  raised  from  the  martial  classes  of  his  late 
enemies.  In  February  1851,  he  met  the  Governor-General,  Lord  Dalhousie,  who  was  then  making  his  second  great  tour  of  the  Punjab. 
Chamberlain's  report  on  the  Police  was  brought  favourably  to  his  attention,  and  as  one  of  the  measures  to  curb  the  growth  of  expenditure  in  the 
Punjab,  he  proposed  to  combine  the  duties  of  the  head  of  the  Military  Police  with  those  of  the  Military  Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Government  at 
Lahore.  Thus  Chamberlain  found  himself  occupying  the  latter  post  in  early  1850.  But  ever  disinclined  to  sedentary  duties  he  attempted 
unsuccessfully  to  avoid  filling  the  post  by  offering  to  exchange  his  better  paid  and  more  influential  appointment  with  that  of  William  Hodson 
who  had  just  been  given  command  of  the  Guides. 


In  March  1852,  repeated  violations  of  the  1824  Treaty  of  Rangoon  seemed  to  offer  the  further  prospect  of  service  in  the  field  and  he  wrote  at 
once  to  the  Governor-General's  Private  Secretary,  F.  F.  Courtenay,  volunteering  to  join  the  expedition  to  Burma,  Courtenay  replied  in  no 
uncertain  terms  that  in  the  Governor-General's  view  to  abandon  his  current  post  would  not  only  be  to  the  detriment  of  the  Government  but 
would  also  deny  another  soldier  of  his  chance.  Somewhat  hurt  by  this  rebuke,  Chamberlain  continued  at  Lahore  until  the  autumn,  when  his 
health  broke  down  from  a  recurrence  of  malarial  fever,  first  contracted  in  Hazara  in  September  1 850.  Having  obtained  two  years  leave  of 
absence  on  a  medical  certificate,  he  left  for  Calcutta,  arriving  there  on  20  January  1853.  Two  days  later,  Dalhousie  called  him  to  an  interview 
and  promised  him,  if  it  remained  in  his  gift,  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Irregular  Force  on  his  return  from  furlough.  He  was  therefore  obliged 
to  spend  his  leave  in  the  colonies  rather  than  return  to  Europe.  Under  the  rules  of  the  day,  in  the  colonies  he  would  retain  chance  of 
commanding  the  P.I.F.,  could  keep  his  staff  pay  and  would  not  suffer  loss  of  time  of  service  for  a  pension.  Accompanied  by  his  bearer.  Peer 
Bux,  he  accordingly  sailed  in  the  Queen  for  South  Africa  where  he  spent  the  next  two  years  hunting  lions  north  and  south  of  the  Vaal. 


Chamberlain  returned  to  India  at  the  end  of  1 854  and  was  duly  appointed  to  succeed  General  J.  S.  Hodgson  (See  Lot  56)  in  the  post  which 
Dalhousie  had  reserved  for  him.  Though  still  a  Captain  in  his  regiment  and  just  thirty-four  years  old,  he  was  made  Brevet  Lieutenant-Colonel 
and  given  the  local  rank  of  Brigadier.  His  new  command,  consisting  of  1 1,000  men  raised  and  trained  in  the  manner  of  Lumsden's  Corps  of 
Guides,  was  responsible  for  guarding  700  miles  of  frontier.  He  was  received  at  Kohat,  on  7  February  1855,  with  an  eleven  gun  salute  and  soon 
commenced  operations  against  recalcitrant  hill  tribes.  In  April,  he  led  an  expedition  into  the  Miranzai  Valley,  and  in  August  he  mov«J  against 
e  Orakzais,  for  which  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General.  He  was  compelled  to  revisit  the  Miranzai  in  the  autumn  of  1856 
and  was  obliged,  in  1857,  to  lead  a  large  expedition  into  the  Bozdar  country,  'which  no  European  had  visited’.  He  reduced  their  power  in  a 
sharp  action  involving  infantry,  artillery  and  to  a  lesser  degree  cavalry,  on  6  March. 


^^e'shT'  Chamberlain  was  summoned  from  Kohat  to  a  council  of  war 

Peshawar,  comprising  Brigadier  Sydney  Cotton  (Ritchie  2-41),  the  commander  of  the  Peshawar  forces,  Herbert  Edwardes  the 

onZlormahon a  M  I  presidency  of  Major-General  Thomas  Reed  (See  Lot  65).  They  unanimously  agreed 

and  relhbrn  ^  ®  Column  at  Jhelum  composed  of  the  elite  of  the  available  European  infantry  and  artillery,  the  Corps  of  cLes 

o^uM  t  e  P  "rb  C^aXl  i'’  "'^erever  they  may 

staff  r  ^  Chamberlain  was  placed  in  command,  and  on  2  June,  the  column  marched  into  Lahore.  During  the  night  Chamberlain's 

H  '  I  ■'  I  ‘  'u  Sleigh  Roberts  (of  Kandahar),  was  told  by  a  spy  that^he  35th  Na.ivT  Intntry 

regiment'rBdti  h  office^^^^^^  2  S  "  '''''  Ch^^mberlain  was  summoned  and  having  informed  the 

giment  Brit  sh  officers  of  the  Sepoys  intention,  immediately  ordered  the  men  to  fall  in.  Two  Sepoys,  whose  weapons  were  found  to  be 

D  s  M '  ” »v » 

d  Courts  Martial,  it  should  be  said,  were  then  supposed  to  be  obsolete.  The  prisoners  were  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  death  beinc 
blown  from  guns  that  afternoon  in  the  presence  of  the  Moveable  Column.  Afterwards,  Chamberlain  addressed  the  35th  N.I  ^ 
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"Those  men  have  been  blown  from  guns,  and  nol  hung,  because  they  were  Brahmins,  and  1  wish  to  save  them  from  the  Hangman's  touch,  and 
thus  prove  to  you  that  the  British  Government  does  not  wish  to  injure  your  caste  and  religion.  I  call  upon  you  to  remember  that  each  one  of 
you  has  sworn  to  be  obedient  and  faithful  to  your  salt.  Fulfil  this  sacred  oath,  and  not  a  hair  of  head  shall  hurt.  God  forbid  that  I  should  have  to 
take  the  life  of  another  soldier;  but,  like  you,  I  have  sworn  to  be  faithful,  and  do  my  duty,  and  I  will  fulfil  my  vow  by  blowing  away  every  man 
guilty  of  sedition  and  mutiny,  as  I  have  done  to-day.  Listen  to  no  evil  counsel,  but  do  your  duty  as  good  soldiers." 

Chamberlain  did  not  remain  long  in  command  of  the  Moveable  Column,  which  was  gradually  divested  of  troops  for  service  before  Delhi.  On 
11  )une,  he  received  a  telegram  offering  him  the  Adjutant-Generalship  of  the  army  in  succession  to  Colonel  Chester,  who  had  been  killed  in 
the  action  at  Badli-ki-Serai.  In  spite  of  the  onerous  burden  of  the  staff  work,  he  eagerly  accepted  the  post  as  he  was  anxious  to  be  at  the  centre 
of  events  and  duly  handed  his  command  to  John  Nicholson. 

He  arrived  on  Delhi  Ridge  on  24  June  and  assumed  his  duties  which  had  been  ably  carried  on  since  Chester's  death  by  Lieutenant  Henry 
Norman  (Ritchie  2-85).  Chamberlain  was  welcomed  into  the  British  camp  by  William  Hodson,  among  others,  who  thinking  he  might 
inculcate  some  generalship  on  the  bleak  situation,  wrote,  'He  ought  to  be  worth  a  thousand  men  to  us.'  On  4  July,  Sir  Henry  Barnard,  the 
British  commander  before  Delhi,  died  of  cholera  and  was  nominally  succeeded  by  Major-General  Reed  who  was  incapacitated  by  continual 
sickness.  Consequently  the  'chief  labour  of  command'  fell  on  the  Adjutant-General. 

On  9  July  a  party  of  mutineers  from  the  8th  Irregular  Cavalry  penetrated  the  rear  of  the  British  camp  and,  being  mistaken  for  the  supposedly 
loyal  9th  Irregular  Cavalry  (Christie's  Horse),  managed  to  take  several  men  unawares  before  withdrawing.  Meanwhile  a  large  of  body 
mutineers  attacked  the  British  right.  Chamberlain,  having  obtained  Reed's  permission,  rushed  to  the  scene  and,  leading  a  composite  force, 
managed  to  repulse  the  onslaught  with  the  help  of  Reid's  Gurkhas  after  two  hours  hard  fight.  'At  times  the  shot  flew  fast  and  thick,'  he  wrote  to 
Crawford,  'but  it  was  not  God's  will  that  I  was  to  be  hit,  so  I  am  all  ready  for  the  next  occasion.' 

This  occurred  on  the  14th,  when  there  was  another  hard-fought  encounter.  In  the  morning,  the  mutineers  made  a  determined  attack  supported 
by  artillery  fire  from  the  walls  of  the  city.  British  forces  remained  on  the  defensive  until  the  afternoon,  when  a  column  consisting  of  six  horse 
artillery  guns,  H.M's  101st  Fusiliers,  Coke's  Rifles,  a  few  Guides  Cavalry  and  Hodson's  Horse  and  the  Kohat  Risala,  was  formed  to  drive  them 
back.  Chamberlain  joined  the  column  and,  on  passing  Hindoo  Rao's  ridge,  it  was  strengthened  by  Reid  and  some  of  his  Gurkhas.  Pushing  on 
under  a  shower  of  grape,  the  column  advanced  until  coming  up  a  against  a  wall  lined  with  the  enemy.  William  Hodson  in  a  letter  to  his  wife 
described  what  happened  next:,  'Then  Chamberlain,  seeing  that  the  men  hesitated  to  advance,  leaped  his  horse  over  the  wall  into  the  midst  of 
the  enemy,  and  dared  the  men  to  follow,  which  they  did,  but  he  got  a  ball  in  his  shoulder.'  The  severity  of  his  wound  was  such  that  he  passed 
the  next  few  days  'in  a  half  state  of  stupefaction  from  morphia',  and  thereafter  was  partially  disabled,  preventing  him  from  taking  any  further 
active  part  in  the  siege.  He  did,  however,  help  to  stiffen  the  resolve  of  Reed's  successor.  General  Archdale  Wilson,  who  at  one  point  during  the 
storming  of  the  city  on  14  September  stunned  his  staff  with  talk  of  abandoning  the  foothold  gained  inside  the  city  at  such  high  cost.  When  told  of 
Wilson's  inclination  to  retire,  Nicholson,  slowly  dying  in  his  tent  from  the  wound  he  had  received  trying  to  capture  the  Lahore  Gate,  cried  out 
in  fury,  "Thank  God,  I  have  the  strength  yet  to  shoot  that  man  if  necessary."  He  then  dictated  a  letter  to  Lawrence  urging  him,  on  his  own 
authority,  to  dismiss  'the  poltroon'  and  to  appoint  Chamberlain  in  his  place.  On  1 6  September,  the  Chief  Engineer,  Baird  Smith,  believing  that 
Wilson  had  gone  mad,  persuaded  Chamberlain  to  assume  temporary  command,  allowing  the  General  some  urgently  needed  rest. 
Chamberlain  was  created  a  C.B.  on  11  November,  and  was  reappointed  to  the  command  of  the  Punjab  Irregular  Force  on  27  November,  in 
the  rank  of  Brevet  Colonel,  and  with  the  local  rank  of  Brigadier-General. 

July  1 858,  found  Chamberlain  at  Murree,  where,  with  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  Herbert  Edwardes,  he  drew  up  a  memorandum  on  the  delicate 
subject  of  the  reorganisation  of  the  Indian  Army.  In  early  August,  word  reached  Murree  of  an  imminent  crisis  at  Dera  Ismail  Khan.  The  Sikh 
soldiers  of  the  garrison,  emboldened  by  the  thought  that  Punjabi  troops  appeared  to  be  reconquering  Hindustan  for  the  British,  had  embarked 
on  a  conspiracy  to  murder  the  European  officers,  seize  the  fort  and  magazine,  rearm  the  disarmed  Hindustani  corps  located  there,  and  then 
hoping  they  would  be  joined  by  other  regiments  across  the  Indus,  proposed  marching  on  Multan  and  Lahore,  raising  the  disarmed  corps  and 
population  in  the  hope  of  resurrecting  the  Sikh  empire.  Sharing  Lawrence's  fear  that  these  disaffected  Punjabis  should  feel  their  own  power, 
Chamberlain  set  out  to  grapple  with  the  plot. 

He  was  in  a  poor  state  of  health,  still  suffering  from  an  open  wound.  The  temperature  seldom  fell  below  ninety-eight  degrees,  and  against  this 
background  he  successfully  rooted  out  the  ringleaders  and  brought  them  to  trial  before  a  military  commission,  for  which  he  afterwards 
received  the  thanks  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  Operating  under  the  constant  threat  of  assassination,  he  was  obliged  to  take  every  precaution  -  'I 
never  go  out  unarmed,  and  at  night  my  sword  is  alongside  of  me  under  the  sheet,  and  my  revolver  on  a  chair  by  my  side,  and  by  way  of  extra 
precaution  I  have  a  Colt  revolving  rifle  on  my  table.  It  is  not  a  nice  state  of  society  to  live  in,  when  if  one  awakes  and  hears  a  noise,  one  puts 
one's  hand  out  to  feel  that  the  pistol  is  handy.' 

As  the  Mutiny  was  gradually  suppressed,  Chamberlain  once  more  returned  to  his  duties  on  the  Frontier.  In  October  1859,  the  barbarous 
murder  of  Captain  Richard  Mecham  (the  brother  of  Captain  Clifford  Mecham  (See  Lot  76)  by  a  gang  of  Darwesh  Khel  Waziri  maurauders 
caused  Chamberlain  to  lead  a  punitive  expedition,  composed  of  entirely  native  troops,  into  the  territory  of  the  Cabul  Khel  Waziris  who 
sheltered  the  murderers.  Although  only  one  of  the  murderers,  Muhabbat,  was  delivered  up,  Chamberlain  proved  to  the  Cabul  Khel  Waziris 
that  disciplined  troops  could  traverse  their  mountains  and  punish  them  at  will.  Zingi,  the  leader,  and  the  rest  of  the  gang  were  never  brought  to 
justice,  but  Muhabbat  was  taken  back  to  the  scene  of  his  crime  and  hanged.  Two  years  later,  the  India  General  Service  Medal  was  granted  to 
all  survivors  of  the  troops  engaged  in  this  operation,  as  indeed  it  was  for  those  who  had  participated  in  Chamberlain's  forays  into  the  Miranzai 
Valley  and  the  Bozdar  country.  On  1 1  April  1 863,  Chamberlain  was  made  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath. 

In  the  autumn  of  that  year  he  was  called  on  to  lead  the  Yusafzai  Field  Force  of  5,600  men  against  the  Muslim  fanatics  in  Sitana.  Advancing  up 
the  Umbeyla  Pass  into  the  Chamla  Valley,  he  encountered  strong  opposition  and  found  that  the  Bunerwals  and  other  tribes  from  the  country 
between  the  Indus  and  Afghan  frontier,  not  involved  in  the  original  dispute,  intended  to  stand  against  him.  His  force  was  not  sufficient  to 
overcome  such  opposition  and  he  took  up  a  defensive  position  at  the  top  of  the  Pass,  reached  on  20  October,  and  established  outlying  picquets, 
pending  the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  These  posts  were  continually  assailed,  being  taken  and  recovered. 

Al  9:00  a.m.  on  the  mtjrning  of  20  November,  the  tribes  began  to  collect  in  great  numbers  near  Crag  Picquet  (otherwise  known  as  Kutigar, 
'Place  of  Slaughter')  and  opened  a  heavy  matchlock  fire.  The  Crag  was  held  by  200  men  from  the  1 01  st  Fusiliers  and  the  20th  Punjab  Infantry 
under  Captain  Delafosse,  one  of  the  four  European  male  survivors  of  the  Cawnpore  massacre,  who  had  evidently  recovered  from  the  delusion 
whi(  h  had  afflicterl  him  after  his  miraculous  escape  during  the  Mutiny,  by  which  he  believed  he  had  inherited  £30,000  and  vast  Scottish 
estates,  to  which  he  invited  all  who  inet  him.  By  noon,  Delafosse's  post  was  hard  pressed  and  at  about  3:00  pm  he  was  ejected  from  the 
(josilion.  Down  at  the  main  camp,  Chamberlain  seeing  that  the  post  had  been  taken  for  the  third  time,  immediately  ordered  the  7tst 
I  lighlanders,  the  5th  Gurkhas  and  5th  Punjab  Native  Infantry  to  fall  in.  At  the  same  time  he  directed  Captains  Griffin's  and  Salt's  gunners  to 
open  fire  on  the  Crag  where  the  tribesmen  were  displaying  their  standards.  I  laving  instructed  Colonel  Luther  Vaughan  to  advance  with  the 
f  ,urkhas  and  Punjabis  on  the  post  by  a  slight  c  ircuit,  Chaml)erlain  addressed  the  Highlanders,  and  stirred  the  'spirits  of  every  man',  Itefore 
plat  ing  himself  at  their  head  and  ( ommenc  ing  the  perilous  climb. 
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Uiicli’r  .1  slorni  of  ni.ilc  block  b.ills  .incl  ,i  shower  ol  stones,  ('h.iniherldin  led  the  .issdolt,  direr  ling  <ind  enr  rtor.iging  ihe  men  in  Iheir  vitnl  task. 

I  le  Wcis  nearing  ihc'  sumniil  when  a  hollel  hit  him  in  the  forearm,  bill  regardless  he  r  onliniied  lo  direr  I  Ihr' t  trunler-allar.k  rrn  the  summit.  At 
one  prrint,  with  his  right  arm  ptrwerless,  he  was  assailerl  by  a  fan.itic  whrr  rushetl  at  him  with  an  erigerl  weaprjn.  Fortunately  a  Highlander 
intervenerl  and,  having  tiellecled  the  blrrw  with  bis  rifle,  dischargerl  his  firrsirm  into  lhr‘  wilrl  tribesman.  After  the  sur  r essful  recovery  rjf  the 
C.rag,  which  all  but  broke  Ihe  enemy's  will,  Chamberlain  trierl  U)  finri  Ihe  I  lighlandr’r  but  willirrul  suer  (t’SS.  Acctrrriing  lo  (frawftjrti,  whrj  arrived 
a  few  days  later,  il  was  leared  that  'the  brave  lellrjw  must  have  fallen  laler  in  ihe  rlay.'  (Jn  that  same  day,  the  Ciovr'rnor-f  ieneral,  Lord  Elgin, 
died  and  his  Council  decided  It)  wilhtlraw  the  expeditit)n.  Chamberlain  protested  anti  wtjn,  but  his  wtruntl  made  il  imprjssible  ftjr  him  It) 
continue  and  he  was  succeeded  by  Major-General  Cavrock  who  brought  the  Umbeyla  camp.iign  lo  a  salisfat  Ittry  conclusitrn  in  Dec  ember. 
As  soon  as  Chamberlain  was  fit  entrugh  lo  travel,  he  sailed  for  Europe  and  joined  his  mother  and  sisters  at  Versailles  in  July  I  fif)4. 

He  was  promoted  Major-General  on  5  August,  and  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  Ihe  Star  t)f  India  tin  24  May  1  fihb.  In  I  H(>‘),  at  tht.'  Queen's 
suggestion,  he  accompanied.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh  on  his  Indian  tour.  Eurther  honours  were  swift  lo  follow  with  his  promotion  lo 
Lieutenant-General  on  I  May  1 872,  and  his  advancement  in  the  Order  of  Ihe  Star  of  India  to  become  one  of  the  eighteen  brilish  Knight  GrantJ 
Commanders  on  24  May  1 873.  On  29  May  1 875,  he  was  created  a  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  bath.  He  returned  lo  India  in  February  1 876  lo 
take  command  of  Ihe  Madras  Army. 

In  1878,  with  Russia's  aggressive  policy  towards  Constantinople  checked  by  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  Russians  began  lo  press 
once  more  in  the  direction  of  Afghanistan  and  the  North  West  Frontier.  In  July,  a  Russian  mission,  under  General  Stoletov,  appeared  in  Kabul, 
causing  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Lytton,  to  announce  that  a  British  mission  would  be  sent  likewise.  Chamberlain,  as  an  experienced  Afghanistan  hand 
and  one  who  personally  knew  the  Amir,  Shere  Ali,  from  the  latter's  days  in  captivity  back  in  1 840,  was  selected  to  go  as  Envriy.  The  mission, 
however,  was  halted  at  the  frontier  on  the  orders  of  Shere  Ali,  and  there  followed  the  British  ultimatum,  which  Shere  Ali  ignored,  and  Lord 
Lytton,  who  had  been  gearing  up  for  an  invasion  used  the  'unprovoked  insult'  to  declare  war. 

The  military  operations  which  followed  quickly  overwhelmed  the  Afghans,  and  Shere  Ali  fled  north  to  Russian  territory  where,  rather 
conveniently,  he  died.  His  son  Yakub  Khan  was  set  up  in  his  place  and  the  Treaty  of  Gandamak  signed  on  26  May  1879,  whereby  the  Afghans 
ceded  military  control  over  the  passes  and  accepted  British  control  of  foreign  policy  with  a  British  minister  at  Kabul. 

Meanwhile,  Chamberlain,  now  serving  as  the  Military  Member  of  the  Council  looked  on,  like  many  men  trained  in  the  Punjab  school  after 
Lord  Lawrence  s  tradition,  with  some  concern.  He  did  not  wholly  agree  with  the  Gandamak  Treaty  and,  in  July,  he  communicated  his  opinions 
to  Lytton  who  in  the  meantime  had  recommended  him  for  a  peerage.  'I  have  lived  sufficiently  long  on  the  frontier  to  know  that  a  time  does 
come  when  one  feels  the  benefit  of  not  being  committed  to  a  single  outpost  more  than  is  indispensable  for  internal  security.'  With  regard  to  the 
peerage,  he  informed  the  Viceroy  that  he  would  have  to  decline  any  offer  that  might  be  forthcoming,  ostensibly  on  the  pretext  that  he 
possessed  neither  the  'income  or  broad  acres  or  any  adjuncts'  which  in  his  opinion  were  associated  with  the  nobilty.  He  also  took  the 
opportunity  to  announce  his  'surprise'  and  'disappointment'  that  Crawford  was  not  to  receive  a  K.C.B.  for  his  many  services  which  he  deemed 
superior  to  those  of  'many  officers  now  wearing  the  decoration.'  Following  the  murder  of  Cavagnari  and  the  second  occupation  of  Kabul,  he 
took  an  increasingly  dim  view  of  Lytton's  'Policy  of  Disintegration'  under  which  Kandahar  was  retained  in  1880. 

Chamberlain's  term  of  command  of  the  Madras  Army  came  to  an  end  on  3  February  1 881 ,  and  he  bade  farewell  to  India.  He  settled  with  his 
wife,  Charlotte  Cuyler,  the  sixth  daughter  of  Major-General  Sir  William  Reid,  at  Lordswood,  near  Southampton.  In  October  1887,  he  was 
made  full  General  and  placed  on  the  unemployed  supernumerary  list  in  February  1886.  Finally,  on  25  April  1900,  he  reached  the  apogee  of 
his  profession  and  received  his  field-marshal's  baton.  Sir  Charles  Napier  called  him  'Coeur  de  Lion.'  He  was  'the  very  soul  of  chivalry'.  Field 
Marshal  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  died  at  Lordswood  on  18  February  1 902,  and  was  laid  to  rest  beside  his  wife  at  Rownhams  in  Hampshire. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Dirtionary  of  National  Biography;  Life  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  (Forrest);  lOL  L/MIL/10/31;  The 
Gemini  Generals  (Wilkinson);  Historical  Records  of  the  Governor  General's  Body  Guard  (Hodson);  My  Service  in  the  Indian  Army  and  After 
(Vaughan).  ^ 


^ i^'^-Marshal  Sir  Neville  Bowles 

1830  GAMr^^Lu  Order  OF  the  Star  of  India,  silver-gilt  with  cameo  centre;  Ghuznee 

CeneralService  1854  94  2  'l  Goojerat;  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  1  clasjD,  Delhi;  India 

general  SERVICE  1854-94,  2  clasps,  North  West  Frontier,  Umbeyla,  the  last  six  mounted  as  worn,  very  fine 

£400-500 
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The  outstanding  campaign  group  of  five  to  General  Sir  Crawford  Trotter  Chamberlain,  G.C.I.E.,  C.S.I., 
Commandant  of  Skinner's  Horse  1849-67,  a  most  distinguished  cavalry  commander  in  India 

(a)  Ghuznee  1839,  unnamed  as  issued 

(b)  Candahar  1842,  unnamed  as  issued 

(c)  Punjab  1848-49,  2  clasps,  Chilianwala,  Coojerat  (Lieut.  C.  T.  Chamberlain,  9th  Irreg.  Cavy.) 

(d)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Major  C.  T.  Chamberlain,  1st  Irregular  Cavy.) 

(e)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp.  North  West  Frontier  (Majr.  C.  T.  Chamberlain,  1st  Bengl.  Irr.  Cavy.) 
good  very  fine 

£5000-6000 

Crawford  Trotter  Chamberlain  was  the  third  son  of  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain,  and  his  second  wife  Anne  Eugenia,  nee  Morgan,  and  was  born  in 
London  on  9  May  1 821 .  Having  been  educated  at  the  Reverend  Evan  Roswell's  in  Brixton,  he  was  nominated  for  a  Cadetship  in  the  Bengal 
Army  by  Russell  Ellice,  Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  J.  H.  Buckle  in  1 837.  He  arrived  in  India  aboard  the  Robarts  in  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  and  was  posted  to  the  28th  Native  Infantry  at  Barrackpore.  In  December  1 838,  he  was  transferred  as  a  'special  case'  to  the  1 6th 
Native  Infantry  in  which  corps  his  brother,  Neville  Chamberlain  (See  Lot  92),  was  already  serving.  The  transfer  was  arranged  by  an  old  family 
friend,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Henry  Fane,  with  whose  family  Crawford  spent  his  leaves.  Sir  Henry  was  keen  that  Crawford  and  his 
elder  brother  should  soon  receive  their  baptism  of  fire.  The  1 6th  Native  Infantry  was  to  be  included  in  the  1st  Brigade,  1st  Division,  of  Sir 
Willoughby  Cotton's  Bengal  Column  of  the  Army  of  the  Indus. 

Having  been  present  at  the  capture  of  Ghuznee,  Chamberlain's  regiment  was  left  to  garrison  the  fortress.  He  accompanied  the  16th  to 
Candahar  in  August  1 841 ,  and  in  September  he  was  unexpectedly  appointed  to  the  temporary  command  of  Shah  Soojah's  5th  janbaz  Cavalry, 
but  the  following  month  became  Adjutant  of  Shah  Soojah's  1  st  Cavalry,  commanded  by  Captain  John  Christie  (Ritchie  1  -56),  and  otherwise 
known  as  Christie's  Horse.  Following  the  mutiny  of  some  of  the  Janbaz  Cavalry,  Chamberlain  was  sent  off  in  pursuit,  and  catching  up  with 
them,  he  charged  their  ranks.  In  the  ensuing  melee,  he  had  a  close  shave  when  a  rebel  slashed  open  the  seat  of  his  trousers  and  took  a  chunk 
out  of  his  horse's  back.  His  brother,  Neville,  also  had  a  close  escape  when  a  Native  Officer  of  his  own  regiment  saved  his  life  by  cutting  off  a 
rebel's  sword  arm  who  was  in  the  act  of  cutting  him  down.  Chamberlain  was  continually  engaged  in  the  fierce  fighting  around  Candahar,  and 
in  all  probability  accompanied  Christie's  Horse  in  the  march  on  Cabul,  whence  the  war  was  terminated  and  the  British  withdrew. 

In  1843,  he  was  sent  to  Scinde  with  two  squadrons  of  Christie's  Horse  as  an  independent  command  to  be  known  as  Chamberlain's  Horse.  In 
1 845,  he  succumbed  to  the  effects  of  the  climate  and  was  sent  on  furlough  to  the  Cape,  where  he  married  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  J.  de  Witt. 
Returning  to  India  in  1 846,  he  was  next  appointed  second  in  command  of  the  9th  Irregular  Cavalry  (Christie's  Horse),  into  which  his  own 
Chamberlain's  Horse  was  absorbed.  During  the  second  Sikh  War  he  was  constantly  in  action.  He  sewed  at  the  battle  of  Chilianwalla  on  1 3 
January  1 849  and,  with  his  brother  Neville,  managed  to  find  his  way  to  the  front  in  spite  of  the  fact  their  brigade  had  been  left  to  guard  the 
baggage.  On  30  January,  after  heavy  rain  which  prevented  Sir  Hugh  Gough  from  following  up  the  enemy,  he  was  engaged  in  a  particularly 
spectacular  cavalry  skirmish,  in  which  his  patrol  killed  sixteen  of  the  enemy,  though  he  himself  was  wounded.  Gough  was  sufficiently 
impressed  by  the  results  of  this  encounter  to  make  him  the  subject  of  a  special  despatch; 

'Lieutenant  Chamberlain  slew  two  of  the  enemy  with  his  own  hand,  receiving  a  slight  wound  himself,  and  his  energy  and  gallantry  were,  as 
usual,  most  conspicuous,  and  merit  the  best  commendation  of  his  Excellency.  Lieutenant  Chamberlain  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the  conduct  of 
the  party  he  commanded  on  this  occasion,  and  especially  of  the  gallantry  evinced  by  Ally  Buksh,  sowar  of  the  first  troop;  and  the 
Crjmmander-in-Chief  is  jrersuaded  that  other  parties  sent  on  the  important  duty  of  protecting  the  carriage  cattle  of  the  army,  will  emulate  the 
activity,  conduct,  and  courage  which  has  nctw  so  deservedly  elicited  his  Lordship's  apjtlause.' 

At  the  Battle  of  Gcjojerat,  three  weeks  later,  Chamberlain,  ncM  yet  recovered,  had  to  be  lifted  into  his  saddle  'where  he  remained  throughout 
the  day'.  After  the  battle  his  Brigadier,  Sir  John  f  Jcarstty  (Ritchie  2-1 2),  commented  in  his  despatch:  'Lieutenant  Crawford  Chamberlain,  second 
in  command  9th  IrreguLir  Horse,  although  still  suffering  from  his  wound,  was  present  with  the  regiment  the  whole  day,  thus  showing  his  usual 
energy.'  For  his  services  in  the  Punjab  campaign,  Chamberlain  was  promoted  Cajttain  in  his  regiment  and  Brevet  Major.  He  was  also 
rewardcvl  with  the  command  of  the  1st  Irregular  Horse'  whidi,  as  Skinner's  Horse,  had  already  made  its  mark  on  the  military  histor>'  of  India. 
Raised  by  Cajtlain  James  Skinner  in  181)3,  Irom  men  ('nIisJed  in  the  service  of  Scindia's  French  General,  Perron,  they  had  come  over  to  the 
British  after  I  ord  I  ake's  vie  lory  .it  Dc'lhi.  In  1 854,  Ch.imberl.iin  k'd  a  scju.idron  of  the  regiment  in  the  exjx'dition  under  Colonel  Sydney  Cotton 
(Rile  hie  2-41)  ,ig,iinsl  the  vill.iges  of  Dabb,  Sadin  .ind  Sh.ih  Mansur  Khel, 
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The  sirong  |vilri.iri  h.il  inlkicMiix’,  h.iscd  on  imilu.il  i oiifidrni  c,  lli.il  (  hiinihcrlaii)  cxcr  iscd  over  Skiiuicr's  iD.inifcslcd  it.sflf  in  the  e.irliesl  d.iys 
ol  till'  CiriMl  Si'pny  Kcvoll  ol  1 8.S7,  when  in  the  midsi  ol  niuliny,  suspnt  led  nnd  ovcrl,  his  men  voinnicnrcd  In  shool  (  onflnmncd  reljels  al 
Julkindnr  in  oarly  knit’.  I  lu'ir  loyally  was  .ill  llin  morn  rnm.irkabln  hni  .msn  llic  rngirnnnl  had  always  ret  ruilnd  near  Unlhi,  and  ils  men  were 
fOLintnil  as  I  liixkistani  by  thn  Punjabis.  They  w('rn  I  linduslani  Muslims,  k.ijput.s,  Jats,  .ind  K.ingh.irs  (Muslims  ( laiining  K<ij|)ul  origin),  and  were 
in  fact  ol  ihn  same  casln  .is  lh(>  mnn  of  ihn  .ird  bnng.il  (i.iv.ilry  with  whom  llin  Muliny  nrupind  at  Mcnrul. 

Thn  lirst  signs  ol  a  crisis  in  thn  Punjab,  found  (  hambnrlain  .il  the  slr.ilngii  .illy  import. ml  post  of  Mooli. in,  where  .ip.irl  from  his  own  regiment, 
there  were  two  regiments  ol  Bengal  Native  Infantry,  the  f)2nd  and  tiblh,  a  battery  of  n.ilive  horse  gunners,  and  no  Europe.in  troops  except  fifty 
artillerymen.  The  station  commander,  an  officer  of  thirty-four  years  service,  was  t|uite  unetju.il  to  the  situation,  <ind  was  content  to  let 
Chamberlain  lake  the  initiative  and  assume  virtual  command,  Chamberlain's  first  act  was  to  call  a  meeting  at  his  house  of  the  Native  cifficers 
from  his  own  regiment,  the  infantry  and  artillery.  Forced  to  place  his  absolute  confidence  in  these  men,  he  suggested  ih.il  <i  written  bond 
should  be  given  by  each  of  them  guaranteeing  the  state  of  fidelity  of  their  men.  Whereupon  the  N.ilive  officers  rose  en  niMsc  and  placing  their 
signet  rings  on  the  table,  said  as  one,  "Kabul  sir-o-chasm"  (Agreed  on  our  lives). 

The  artillery  Subadar  declared  that  his  men  had  no  scruples  and  would  fire  in  which  ever  direction  they  were  requircxi.  The  infantry  Native 
Officers  admitted  they  had  no  influence  over  Iheir  men  and  could  give  no  guarantee.  Thus,  Ch.imberlain  ascertained  ih.il  the  cavalry  were 
loyal,  the  artillery  doubtful  and  the  infantry  on  the  brink  of  open  revolt.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  few  nights,  Sepoy  agitators,  disguised 
beyond  recognition,  attempted  to  spread  sedition  amongst  the  ranks  of  Skinner's.  The  regiment's  Woordie-Major  (Native  Adjutant)  reported 
the  mutinous  conduct  to  Chamberlain  and  begged  him  to  come  and  hide  in  his  house  so  that  he  might  hear  for  himself  the  Sepoys'  open 
proposals  of  mutiny,  massacre  and  rebellion;  and  also  the  promise  made  to  the  Woordie-Major  that  should  the  rebels  be  successful,  they 
would  place  him  on  the  gac/df  (throne)  of  Mooltan. 


Also  at  this  anxious  juncture,  Ressaidar  Shaidad  Khan,  a  Ranghar,  came  to  Chamberlain,  demanding  to  know  if  there  was  any  truth  in  the 
rumour  that  he  did  not  have  as  much  confidence  in  the  Ranghars  as  others  of  Skinner's.  Chamberlain  asked  him  to  sit  down  and  called  the 
regimental  banker  to  bring  a  valuable  jewelled  sword  which  he  had  left  in  his  charge  for  safe  keeping.  It  had  belonged  to  one  of  the  Amirs  of 
Scinde  and,  as  everyone  in  the  regiment  knew,  its  value  to  Chamberlain  was  very  great  because  it  had  been  honourably  taken  in  battle  and 
presented  to  him  by  his  friend  Fitzgerald  of  the  Scinde  FTorse.  When  the  sword  arrived,  Chamberlain  handed  it  to  Shaidad  Khan,  and  said 
"Give  me  this  back,  when  this  war  is  over."  The  Ressaidar's  eyes  filled  with  tears;  'he  touched  Chamberlain's  knees,  and  swore  that  death 
alone  would  sever  the  bond  of  fidelity  of  which  the  sword  was  the  token.' 

Shortly  after  this  interview,  Skinner's  uncovered  and  frustrated  a  plot  hatched  by  the  Sepoys  of  the  62nd  and  69th  N.l.  to  murder  Chamberlain 
and  his  family.  It  was  therefore  apparent  that  the  only  course  left  open  to  Chamberlain  was  to  disarm  the  two  Native  Infantry  regiments,  which 
Sir  John  Lawrence  had  been  urging  for  some  days.  On  9  June,  Lawrence  despatched  the  2nd  Punjab  Infantry  from  Dera  Ghazi  Khan,  and  on 
the  same  day  the  1  st  Punjab  Cavalry  who  had  marched  without  waiting  for  official  sanction,  arrived  at  Mooltan.  That  evening  the  British 
officers  of  the  several  regiments  were  called  to  a  meeting  in  the  Deputy  Commissioner's  house  and  informed  by  Chamberlain  that  he  intended 
to  disarm  the  62nd  and  69th  N.L  next  morning.  At  4:00  am,  the  Horse  Artillery  troop  and  the  Native  Infantry  were  ordered  to  fall  in  as  for  an 
ordinary  parade.  When  they  had  gone  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  a  detachment  of  the  Punjab  troops  moved  quietly  between  them  and  their 
lines  cutting  them  off  from  their  spare  ammunition.  At  the  same  time  the  European  artillerymen  took  their  places  with  the  guns  of  the  Horse 
Artillery  troop.  Close  to  the  guns  stood  a  carefully  selected  party  of  Sikhs  from  the  1st  Punjab  Cavalry,  under  Lieutenant  John  Watson,  who  had 
been  briefed  to  cut  down  the  gunners  if  they  refused  to  assist  the  Europeans  work  the  guns. 

Chamberlain  rode  up  to  the  Native  Infantry  and,  having  explained  the  reason  for  them  being  disarmed,  gave  the  order  "Pile  arms!"  A  Sepoy 
of  the  62nd  shouted  out  "Don't  give  up  your  arms;  fight  for  them!"  Lieutenant  Thomas,  the  Adjutant  of  the  regiment,  identifying  the  offender, 
strode  up  to  him  and  instantly  seized  him  by  the  throat  and  threw  him  to  the  ground.  The  order  was  repeated  and  this  time  the  Sepoys 
complied,  before  being  marched  back  to  their  lines,  while  the  Punjabi's  and  Skinner's  oversaw  the  removal  of  their  muskets.  Having 
successfully  executed  this  dangerous  commission.  Sir  John  Lawrence  wrote  to  Chamberlain:  'I  have  to  thank  you  very  heartily  for  the 
admirable  manner  in  which  you  disarmed  the  62nd  N.L;  it  was,  I  assure  you,  most  delightful  news  hearing  that  it  had  been  done.  It  was  a  most 
ticklish  thing,  considering  that  it  had  to  be  done  entirely  by  native  troops.  I  shall  not  fail  to  bring  it  to  the  special  notice  of  Government.  It  would 
have  proved  a  great  calamity  had  our  communications  with  Bombay  been  intercepted.  I  beg  you  will  thank  yours  and  the  2nd  Punjab  corps 
for  their  conduct.  Chamberlain's  name  was  duly  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Government  in  the  Punjab  Mutiny  Report,  which  stated  'Too 
much  credit  cannot  well  be  given  to  Major  Chamberlain  for  his  coolness,  resolution,  and  good  management  on  the  trying  occasion  ...  As  the 
result  of  failure  would  have  been  calamitous,  so  the  result  of  success  was  more  favourable.  Indeed  the  disarming  at  Mooltan  was  a 
turning-point  in  the  Punjab  crisis,  second  only  in  importance  to  the  disarming  at  Lahore  and  Peshawur.'  But  as  Field  Marshal  Lord  Roberts 
afterwards  commented,  when,  'Considering  the  honours  which  were  bestowed  on  others'  Crawford  Chamberlain  'was  very  insufficiently 
rewarded  for  this  timely  act  of  heroism.' 


in  September,  Chamberlain  had  a  close  call  when  his  regiment  was  attacked  at  Cheechawtnee  by  an  overwhelming  force  of  rebels  and 
mutineers,  compelling  him  to  withdraw  his  men  inside  a  caravanserai,  where  they  were  surrounded  for  three  days.  Although  sick, 
Chamberlain  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  defence  until  relieved.  For  his  services  in  the  Mutiny  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant-Colonel  which 
was  undoubtedly  poor  recompense.  His  personal  influence,  however,  on  'The  Canaries',  as  Skinner's  Horse  was  nicknamed,  ensured  that  they 
remained  loyal  throughout  the  rebellion  and  consequently,  on  the  reorganization  of  the  Army  of  India,  became  the  1st  Regiment  of  Bengal 
Cavalry,  and  was  permitted  to  retain  the  added  distinction  of  wearing  the  bright  yellow  uniform  adopted  by  Skinner's  original  troopers. 


Chamberlain  was  promoted  Colonel  in  April  1 862,  and  in  1 864  was  appointed  honorary  A.D.C.  to  the  Governor-General.  Two  years  later  he 
was  made  a  C  S.L,  and  was  included  in  the  first  list  of  twelve  officers  for  a  good  service  pension.  That  same  year  he  was  transferred  to  the 
command  of  the  two  silladar  regiments  of  the  Central  India  Horse  suppressing  dacoity  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road.  The  next  year  he  acted  in 
command  of  ^e  Gwalior  district  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier-General.  In  1869,  he  officiated  as  Political  Agent  for  Gwalior  and  received  the 
thanks  o  the  Government  for  his  se^ices;  and  in  the  winter  of  that  year  represented  British  interests  at  the  court  of  Scindia,  and  among  the 
9  am  that  befell  him  at  this  time  was  the  official  presentation  of  (he  new  Brigadier  commanding  the  district,  Luther  Vaughan  (Ritchie 
nrn  '  S'";]®'''  Chamberlain  suffered  under  the  readjustments  to  the  upper  echelon  of  the  Indian  Army  List  and  while 

mmmfnd  oHhTSh  S'  m  inquiries  and  commissions,  until  being  given 

inTZw  ?880  in  1879,  having  become  Lieutenant-General  in  Octtiber  1877.  Advanced  to  General 

veSs  duSt  on  h  t"  ° in  forty-lhree  years,  and  was  retired  from  the  active  list  in  1884.  A  widower  of  two 

reSr^m  S  HoSe  '^7  seventy-  ive,  Augusta  Margaret,  the  daughter  of  Major-General  John  Christie,  who  had  raised  the 

eiven  a  Inno  t '  1,^'  u  ''^ferred  to  earlier.  Finally,  on  the  occasion  Queen  Victoria's  Diamond  Jubilee,  in  1 897,  Chamberlain  was 

framed  hiSspZfdShvS^^^^^  '"7  ^---1  Sir  Crawford  Chamberlain,  'who 

his  brother,  SW  Nevilli,St  RownhamS'  Southampton,  on  1 3  December  1 902,  and  was  buried  near 


Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Dictionary  of  National  Biography;  lOL  L/MIL/10/31 
Generals  (Wilkinson);  My  Service  in  the  Indian  Army  and  After  (Vaughan). 


&  58;  Forty-One  Years  in  India  (Roberts);  The  Gemini 
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The  Abyssinian  C.B.  group  of  four  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Chamberlain,  Commandant  23rd  Sikhs, 
youngest  of  the  four  Chamberlain  brothers,  who  was  wounded  during  the  Mutiny  and  at  the  head  of  his 
regiment  at  Umbeyla,  and  eight  times  mentioned  in  despatches  during  his  career 

(a)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  C.B.,  breast  badge  in  18  carat  gold  and  enamels, 
hallmarked  London  1867,  complete  with  gold  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  3  clasps,  Persia,  North  West  Frontier,  Umbeyla  (Lieut.  C.  F.  F.  Chamberlain, 
26th  Regt.  Bombay  N.l.)  the  last  two  clasps  contemporary  tailor's  copies 

(c)  Indian  Mutiny  1857-59,  no  clasp  (Capt.  C.  Chamberlain) 

(cl)  Abyssinia  1867  (Lieut.  Coll.  C.  Chamberlain,  23rd  Punjab  Pioneers)  good  very  fine 

£3000-4000 


Charles  Francis  Falcon  Chamberlain  was  the  fourth  and  youngest  son  of  Sir  Henry  Chamberlain,  1st  Baronet,  British  Consul-General  and 
Charge  d'Affaires  at  Rio  de  Janeiro,  and  his  second  wife,  Anne  Eugenia,  the  daughter  of  William  Morgan  of  London.  He  was  bom  at  Baker 
Street,  London,  on  1 1  October  1 826,  and  was  nominated  a  Cadet  for  the  Bombay  Service  by  the  Earl  of  Ripon  on  the  recommendation  of 
Charles  Chaplin,  Esq.,  in  1 846,  having  previously  held  a  commission  in  H.M's  44th  Regiment  of  Foot  from  August  1 844  to  June  1 845.  He 
disembarked  at  Bombay  from  the  Duke  of  Cornwall  on  1 8  June  1 846,  and  was  directed  to  do  duty  with  the  9th  Bombay  Native  Infantry  at 
Nasik,  but  before  the  year  was  out,  he  exchanged  at  his  own  request  with  l.ieutenant  Dods  in  to  the  26th  Bombay  N.l.  at  Ahmedabad.  In  April 
1 848,  he  was  reported  as  having  gained  a  colloquial  proficiency  in  Hindustani  and  was  noted  as  'a  smart  officer  and  attentive  in  his  duties'.  In 
May  1849,  on  the  formation  of  the  Punjab  Frontier  Force,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry.  He  joined  the  regiment  at 
Mooltan  and  served  with  them  on  the  Dera  Ismail  Khan  frontier  until  March  1 851 ,  when  he  returned  to  Europe  due  to  failing  health. 

On  his  return  to  India  in  1853  he  was  promoted  Lieutenant  and  rejoined  the  26th  Bombay  N.l,  at  Ahmednuggur.  He  accompanied  the 
regiment  to  Sattara  in  1 855  and  was  appointed  Line  Adjutant.  In  late  1 856,  the  26th  Bombay  N.l.  were  ordered  to  prepare  for  active  service  in 
Persia,  and  arrived  in  that  country  with  the  reinforcements  under  Sir  James  Outram  in  early  1857.  Chamberlain  subsequently  took  part  in  the 
forced  march  to  Boorzgoon,  where  a  large  quantity  of  enemy  stores  were  captured,  and  afterwards  participated  in  the  battle  of  Kooshab  and 
was  present  at  the  capture  of  Mohammerah,  which  fell  without  the  use  of  troops  after  naval  bombardment.  During  the  Persian  Expedition  he 
received  the  first  of  his  eight  mentions  in  despatches.  He  remained  in  Persia  at  Outram's  disposal  until  the  June  1857,  when  he  returned  to 
India  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  regimental  depot  at  Poona.  The  regiment  itself  returned  from  Persia  sometime  later,  and 
Chamberlain  next  accompanied  it  to  Dhulia. 

In  early  1858,  he  took  part  in  operations  against  the  Bheels  in  the  Deccan  and  was  wounded  at  the  battle  of  Mandawa.  In  March  he  was 
a[)pf)inted  Brigade-Major  to  the  brigade  of  Scinde  Irregular  Horse,  but  in  May  was  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Covenment  of  India  which,  in 
July,  appointed  him  a  Divisional  Commandant  of  Police  in  Oudh.  At  the  head  of  his  police  unit,  he  served  throughout  the  final  campaign  in 
Oudh  in  1858-59,  taking  part  in  the  actions  of  Selimpur,  Sandila,  Jamo,  Puiwa,  Simri,  Bira  and  Daundia-Khera,  'besides  many  minor  affairs, 
and  repeatedly  distinguishing  himself'.  In  the  course  of  these  services  Chamberlain  was  mentioned  in  despatches  no  less  than  five  times 
(Calcutta  Ca/ctte  If)  &  27  November,  22  &  25  December,  1858,  and  19  January  1859).  He  was  further  rewarded  with  promotion  to  Brevet 
Majtjr  on  attaining  the  rank  of  Captain,  which  he  did  on  being  admitted  to  the  Bombay  Staff  Corps  in  February  1861 .  He  continued  to  serve 
with  the  UufJh  Police  until  January  1862,  when  he  was  given  command  of  the  23rd  Punjab  Pioneers,  prior  to  being  made  officiating 
Command.inl  of  the  15th  Bengal  C.avalry. 
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In  Oc  lobnr  I8()2,  Sir  I  kigh  Rose  wrolc  lo  (  hnmlx'rkiin's  (lislinguishcd  hrolhor,  Neville  (See  I  ol  92):  'You  will  be  very  glud  to  hear  lhat  your 
brother  Charles  did  very  well  in  the  eoniinand  of  iht'  Muzbees,  as  he  deserves  a  rew.ird  for  his  excellent  ctKitiuct  in  the  field  and  was  suited  to 
the  command  of  the  Mooltanee  Cavalry,  I  gave  it  lo  him,'  (Muzbee  or  Mazbi  Sikhs  were  men  of  low  caste  who,  though  admitterl  as  Sikhs, 
could  never  attain  the  lull  status  of  the  true  Sikh).  Neville  replied  lo  Sir  I  high,  'I  was  very  glad  lo  see  my  brother  Charles  appointed  ttj  Colonel 
Cureton's  regiment  (later  I.Sth  (Cureton's  Mullani)  Regiment  of  bengal  Lancers],  and  I  have  every  hope  your  Excellent  y  will  have  cause  to 
rest  satisfied  with  the  nomination.'  Lie  also  told  the  C-in-C,  'I  am  here  (in  Delhi]  on  a  visit  lo  my  brother  CrawfortI  (See  Ltjt  94),  and  all  four  of 
us  brothers  managed  to  meet,  not  having  clone  so  for  the  past  twenty-six  years.'  The  fcjurih  and  eldest  brother  was  Colonel  Thomas 
Chamberlain,  a  city  Magistrate  at  Lucknow. 

The  fraternal  reunion  took  place  at  Crawford's  house,  and  on  14  January  186,3,  Neville  wrote  lo  their  mother  from  Government  I  Irjuse, 
Lahore:  'You  will  long  ago  have  heard  from  others  of  the  meeting  of  your  four  Indians  at  Delhi,  but  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  better  than  refer  to 
that  happy  event.  The  whole  time  we  were  together  was  one  continued  round  of  fun  and  mirth,  and  even  when  we  left  the  drawing  room  we 
used  to  have  a  second  meeting  in  Charlie's  room,  and  it  was  midnight  ere  we  broke  up.  Our  childhood's  pranks  at  school,  and,  I  am  ashamed 
to  say,  at  home,  -  anything  that  gave  a  point  to  fun,  was  raked  up  and  gone  over  again,  and  I  lindoo  Rao's  htjuse  never  resounded  before  to 
such  peals  of  laughter.  Crawford  and  Charlie  being  of  course  the  great  promoters  of  it,  whilst  old  Tom  and  I  acted  more  as  audience.  In  short, 
we  were  boys  again.' 

In  November  1863,  Charles  Chamberlain  returned  to  the  command  of  the  23rd  Pioneers  and  proceeded  with  them  on  field  service  in  the 
Umbeyla  Campaign  against  fanatics  in  the  Sittana  area.  The  campaign  had  been  conducted  by  brother  Neville,  but  now  wounded  in  a 
counter-attack  on  Crag  Piquet,  the  command  passed  to  Major-General  Gavrock.  The  23rd  Pioneers  came  up  with  reinforcements  in  early 
December,  and  although  attempts  had  been  made  to  bring  the  costly  campaign  to  a  close  by  negotiation  it  soon  became  clear  that  the  dispute 
could  only  be  settled  by  military  means.  This  took  place  on  1 6  December  with  the  23rd  Pioneers  playing  a  leading  role, 

'On  the  morning  of  the  1 6th,  400  sabres  of  the  1 1th  Bengal  Cavalry  and  Guide  Corps,  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Dighton 
Probyn,  V.C.  [See  Loti  23],  arrived  from  camp,  and  the  order  was  given  to  advance  towards  the  plain.  On  descending  into  the  open  country, 
after  a  tedious  and  difficult  march,  Wilde's  column,  which  was  accompanied  by  Major-General  Gavrock,  found  the  enemy  posted  on  a  low 
ridge  of  hills  which  completely  covered  the  approach  to  Umbeyla.  The  position  was  well  chosen  and  strong,  but  the  General,  after  a  careful 
examination  of  the  ground,  determined  to  attack  it  and  turn  the  enemy's  right.  Turner's  column  had  now  begun  to  descend  into  the  plain  on  the 
enemy's  left,  and  they  seeing  a  column  in  front,  and  this  vital  flank  movement,  abandoned  their  position,  and  moving  along  the  edge  of  the  hills 
made  for  the  pass  leading  to  Buner.  Turner,  who  was  now  near  the  village  of  Umbeyla,  was  ordered  to  cut  off  the  rear  of  the  enemy  from  the 
pass.  With  the  23rd  Pioneers  and  the  32nd  Pioneers  in  line,  and  the  left  wing  of  the  1st  Fusiliers  in  reserve,  he  advanced  towards  the  hills. 
When  the  regiments  arrived  within  about  800  yards  of  their  base,  the  tribesmen  opened  a  rattling  fire  upon  them  with  their  matchlocks  and 
zamburaks.  They  went  on  returning  the  fire  as  they  advanced.  Turner  now  saw  that  large  bodies  of  the  enemy  were  moving  to  his  right,  and 
he  promptly  then  placed  two  companies  from  the  reserve  of  the  1st  Fusiliers  to  cover  his  left  flank.  Probyn  at  the  same  time  placed  a  body  of 
his  men  so  as  to  protect  the  left.  But  the  ground  was  broken  and  covered  with  jungle,  not  fit  for  cavalry.  At  that  moment  some  250  blue-clad 
fanatics  burst  forth  from  a  ravine,  waving  their  banners  and  brandishing  their  swords.  The  Pioneers  were  checked  for  a  moment  by  the  sudden 
and  desperate  onslaught,  but  they  soon  turned  on  their  assailants.  A  stubborn  fight  lasting  about  ten  minutes  followed  and  200  fanatics  were  laid 
in  the  dust.  Lieutenant  Alexander  was  killed  and  Major  Wheeler,  Captain  Charles  Chamberlain,  Lieutenants  Noll  and  Marsh  wounded. 
General  Gavrock  in  his  dispatch  writes:  'I  would  draw  His  Excellency's  attention  to  the  mention  made  by  the  Brigadier  of  the  good  service 
rendered  by  the  23rd  Pioneers  under  the  command  of  Captain  Chamberlain,  who  was  wounded  at  its  head,  displaying  the  accustomed 
courage  of  those  who  bear  his  name.' 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  Umbeyla  campaign,  Chamberlain  went  with  his  regiment  to  Peshawar  where  it  served,  apart  from  three  months  at 
Cherat,  until  October  1867,  when  he  took  it  to  Calcutta  and  embarked  for  service  in  the  Abyssinian  Campaign,  being  present  at  the  action  at 
Arogi  and  the  capture  of  Magdala.  Returning  with  the  regiment  to  India  in  June  of  the  following  year,  he  was  promoted  Brevet 
Lieutenant-Colonel  and  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  on  14  August  1 868.  He  and  his  Pioneers  were  principally  employed  in  1 869-70,  road 
building  in  the  Agror  Valley  and  at  other  places  in  Hazara.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Charles  Chamberlain  died  suddenly  on  31  October  1870,  at 
Ambala  whilst  on  leave. 

Refs.  lOL  L/MIL/9/213;  lOL  L/MILyi2/74  -  82;  Bombay  Almanac  and  Directory,  1856-1870;  Modern  English  Biography  (Boase);  Soldiers  of  the 
Raj  (De  Rhe-Philipe)  Life  of  Field  Marshal  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  (Forrest). 
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The  Perak  campaign  medal  to  Stoker  J.  H.  Edwards,  Royal  Navy,  H.M.S.  Hart 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Perak  0-  H.  Edwards,  Stoker  H.M.S.  "Hart")  very  fine  £200-250 


74  clasps  to  this  ship,  scarcest  of  the  series. 

James  Henry  Edwards  was  born  in  Penzance,  Cornwall,  on  24  February  1 845.  A  mason  by  trade  he  joined  the  Royal  Navy  as  a  stoker  on  21 
February  1 871 .  He  served  aboard  H.M.S.  Hart  from  January  1 874  until  May  1 877,  during  which  period  he  took  part  in  the  Perak  operations  on 
the  Malay  Peninsula.  He  volunteered  for  a  further  1 0  years  Continuous  Service  in  February  1 881 ,  and  was  finally  'shore  pensioned'  on  9 
March  1 891 . 

Refs;  ADM  1 39/999;  ADM  1 88/1 0,83. 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Colonel  Richard  Corbett,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  who  was  dangerously 
wounded  at  Ahmed  Khel 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  2  clasjDS,  Ali  Musjid,  Ahmed  Khel  (Capt.  R.  Corbett,  R.H.A.)  a  little  polished,  otherwise 
very  fine  and  a  unique  combination  of  clasps  to  an  officer  £800-1000 


Richard  Corbett  was  born  on  9  May  1 844,  and  entered  Woolwich  as  a  Gentleman  Cadet  on  1  )uly  1 861 .  He  was  commissioned  Lieutenant  in 
the  Royal  Artillery  on  1  September  1 863,  and  became  Captain  in  March  1 876.  Throughout  the  first  campaign  of  the  second  Afghan  War  and 
during  part  of  the  second  campaign,  he  served  with  'E'  Battery,  3rd  Brigade,  R.A.,  being  present  at  the  start  of  the  war  at  the  capture  of  Ali 
Musjid  on  21  November  1 878,  as  part  of  the  1  st  Division  of  the  Peshawar  Valley  Field  Force.  'Reaching  the  Shagai  ridge  about  noon,  the 
battery  took  up  a  position  on  the  heights  from  which  it  went  into  action,  the  fire  of  four  guns  being  directed  on  the  Fort,  and  that  of  the  other  two 
on  the  works  on  the  hill  to  the  enemy's  right.  Though  the  wind  was  strong,  the  battery  managed  to  make  fair  practice.  During  the  day  it  fired 
98  rounds  of  shrapnel,  and  48  rounds  of  common  shell;  its  only  casualty  was  1  officer's  horse  killed  by  a  round  shot.'  At  the  conclusion  of  the 
first  campaign  Corbett's  battery  was  one  of  the  first  to  commence  the  arduous  march  back  to  India.  It  eventually  reached  Campbellpur  having 
suffered  severely  from  the  excessive  heat  of  the  season  and  the  pestilential  climate  of  the  country  traversed. 

On  the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  the  autumn  of  1 879,  E/3  was  ordered  up  from  Campbellpur  to  Kohat  and  served  for  the  rest  of  the  campaign  in 
divisions  at  that  station,  at  Thai  and  at  various  outposts,  as  a  unit  of  the  Kurram  Division.  In  March  1 880,  however,  Corbett  received  his  'jacket', 
being  appointed  to  'A'  Battery,  'B'  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery.  Shortly  after  Corbett  joined,  A/B,  R.H.A.  was  ordered  to  march  from 
Kandahar  to  Kabul  as  a  unit  of  the  Ghazni  Field  Force.  On  1 9  April  fanatical  opposition  was  encountered  at  Ahmed  Khel  and  the  battery  was 
'prominently  engaged  and  rendered  important  service'. 

Tire  was  opened  by  the  battery  at  1,600  yards,  but  the  enemy  advancing  rapidly,  this  range  was  decreased  until  case  shot  was  used,  and 
immediately  aftenvards,  shrapnel  reversed.  The  Ghazis  charging  almost  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns,  and  the  Infantry  on  the  left  falling  back, 
the  battery  was  retired  some  90  yards,  when  Ihe  front  attack  of  the  enemy  having  failed,  the  fire  was  divided  between  parties  on  the  left,  and 
parties  of  cavalry  on  the  extreme  right.  On  this  day  one  officer  and  one  man  were  wounded.'  The  officer,  one  of  only  nine  British  officers 
wounded  at  Ahmed  Khel  (none  were  killed)  was  Corbett  -  and  'dangerously'  at  that. 

Mentioned  in  despatches  and  promoted  Major  by  Brevet,  Corbett  became  Major  in  his  corps  in  May  1 883,  half  Colonel  in  August  1891,  and 
Colonel  four  years  later.  Between  August  1898  and  his  retirement  in  October  1901,  he  served  as  Colonel  on  the  Staff  of  the  Artillery  at 
Woolwich.  Colonel  Corbett  died  in  London  on  17  May  1907. 

Refs:  List  of  Officers  of  the  Royal  Artillery,  June  1 852  to  June  1 91 4;  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1 878-1 880  (Shadboll);  The  Second  Afghan  War 
(Hanna).  ° 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Private  Shadrack  Shelly,  66th  Foot,  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (B/1426  Pte.  S.  Shelly,  66th  Foot)  obverse  bust  a  little  polished,  otherwise  good 
very  fine  £1200-1500 

Private  Shadrack  Shelly  was  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand  on  27  July  1 880. 

Refs:  London  Gazette  31  December  1880;  WO  100/52. 


The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Private  Alfred  Vernum,  66th  Foot,  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (B/531  Pte.  A.  Vernum,  66th  Foot)  good  very  fine  £1200-1500 

Private  Alfred  Vernum  was  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand  on  27  July  1 880. 

Kefs:  London  Gazelle  M  December  1 880;  WO  100/52. 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Color-Sergeant  John  Bayne,  66th  Foot,  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (B/640  Cr.  Sgt.  J.  Bayne,  66th  Foot)  good  very  fine  £1500-2000 

Color-Sergeant  John  Bayne  was  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand  on  27  July  1 880,  one  of  four  Colour-Sergeants  of  the  66th  to  be  killed. 

Refs:  London  Gazette  31  December  1880;  WO  100/52. 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  medal  to  Captain  E.  S.  Garrett,  66th  Foot,  killed  in  action  at  Maiwand 

Afghanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (Capt.  E.  S.  Garratt,  66th  Foot)  toned,  good  very  fine 


£6000-7000 


Ernest  Stephen  Garratt,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev  Samuel  Garratt,  Honorary  Canon  of 
Norwich,  and  l.oetitia,  daughter  of  the  Rev  Bowater  Vernon,  who  was  Senior 
Chaplain  to  the  Forces  on  St  Helena  at  the  time  of  Napoleon's  death,  when  the  66th 
Regiment  happened  to  form  part  of  the  garrison,  was  born  on  28  September  1 845.  He 
was  educated  at  Marlborough,  and  at  Geneva  and  elsewhere  under  private  tutors.  He 
received  a  direct  commission  to  the  66th  as  Ensign  when  nineteen  years  of  age  in 
1 865.  Promoted  Lieutenant  in  )uly  1 867,  and  served  at  Aldershot,  the  Channel  Islands, 
Plymouth  and  the  Curragh,  before  embarking  with  his  regiment  for  India  in  1 870, 
when  he  obtained  his  company  during  the  voyage  out.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Barclay  of 
the  66th  formed  the  following  opinion  of  him.  'I  first  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Belgaum  in  1 875;  he  was  then  in  command  of  a  detachment  at  the  fort,  and  I  was 
much  struck,  on  inspecting  his  company,  with  the  thoughtful  manner  in  which  all 
arrangements  for  the  comfort  of  his  men  were  carried  out.  No  care  or  even  expense 
was  spared.  His  company,  from  his  Colour-Sergeant  to  the  youngest  soldier,  would 
have  done  anything  for  him.' 

At  this  period  Garratt  went  to  great  pains  to  nurse  back  to  health  a  brother  officer. 
Captain  W.  H.  McMath,  who  was  at  death's  door  after  an  unfortunate  tangle  with  a 
wounded  panther.  McMath  afterwards  said  that  Garratt  had  saved  his  life.  Later 
McMath  would  bring  up  from  India  the  battery  of  smooth-bore  guns  presented  to  the 
Wali  of  Kandahar,  which  afterwards  played  a  key  part  in  the  battle  of  Maiwand.  After 
several  years  serving  at  various  stations  in  Bombay,  Garratt  returned  to  England  on 
leave  and  married.  He  rejoined  the  66lh  at  Ahmednuggur  but  soon  returned  home  to 
take  up  an  appoinment  at  the  Depot  at  Reading,  which  he  held  for  eighteen  months 
before  being  ordered  once  more  to  India  in  the  autumn  of  1 879,  when  he  rejoined  the 
66th  three  months  before  their  departure  from  Karachi  to  Kandahar. 

At  Kandahar  his  scientific  bent  was  given  free  rein  and  he  set  up  a  telephone  system  in  General  Primrose's  quarters.  Primrose  expressed  his 
admiration  for  Garratt's  skill  in  the  'practice  of  telegraphy  and  the  telephone'.  Primrose's  A.D.C.  cooed,  'He  was  a  first-rate  electrician'. 

Garratt  marched  with  General  Burrows's  force  to  the  Helmand  on  4  |uly  1880,  in  support  of  the  Wali  of  Kandahar's  demonstration  against  the 
s[)irit  of  rebellion  stirred  up  among  the  Zamindawar  clans  by  the  approach  of  Ayub  Khan  from  Herat.  At  the  mutiny  of  the  Wali's  troops  on  the 
Flelmand  on  14  )uly,  Garratt,  the  senirrr  Captain  on  active  service,  did  Field  Officer's  duty.  'We  are  all  like  brothers',  Garratt  told  his  wife  in 
his  gootl  natured  way  in  a  letter  written  shortly  after  the  action  in  which  the  smooth-bores  were  captured.  Having  described  the  pursuit  and  the 
(  apture  of  the  guns,  he  went  on,  'Then,  as  the  enemy  still  held  the  valley  to  which  they  had  retreated,  we  were  ordered  to  clear  it;  and  in  this 
three  of  our  men  were  badly  wounded.  One  or  two  shots  came  so  close  to  me  that  my  horse  shied  and  nearly  threw  me,  as  I  was  acting 
galloper  between  the  General  and  the  Regiment.' 

A  f(;rinight  later  Garratt  met  his  rie.ith  on  the  plain  at  Maiwand.  After  four  hours  of  fighting  the  Native  Infantry  broke,  and  the  66th  found 
themselves  surroundetl.  Garratt,  .u  (  ording  to  a  brother  officer,  'turned  the  rear-rank  of  his  company  about  to  fire  to  the  rear  as  well  as  to  the 
front'.  The  fighting  withdr.iwal  to  Khig  ensued. 
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t)n  I  CX  loIxT  C'rcner.il  Primrose  wrole  .in  .iccouni  for  llie  Adjul.inl-C  iener.il  in  Indi.i,  describing  ihe  manner  of  Ihe  bOth's  retirement  (London 
Cfdzetle  .i  I  December  tfifiO):  'Lieutenant-Colonel  lames  Cialbraith  w.is  List  seen  on  the  null.ih  IMundabad  Ravine]  bank,  kneeling  on  one 
knee,  with  a  Colour  in  his  hand,  offic:ers  and  mc'n  rallying  around  him;  and  on  this  spot  his  body  was  found.  1  lere,  loo,  fell  Captain  William 
Hamilton  McMalh,  gallant  soldier,  and  one  who  would,  h.id  his  life  been  spared,  have  risen  to  dislindion  in  I  ler  M.ijesty's  service.  Close  by, 
2nd  Lieutenant  Harry  lames  Oulram  barr  was  shot  dead  over  one  of  the  Colours.  Captains  Ernest  Stephen  C.irrall  and  Francis  lames  Cullen 
were  both  killed  on  the  field  in  front  of  the  nullah,  up  to  the  last  moment  commanding  their  companies  and  giving  orders  with  as  much 
coolness  as  if  on  ordinary  regimental  parade. 

Captain  Waller  Roberts  was  mortally  wounded  in  Ihe  garden,  where  Ihe  last  stand  was  made;  and  here,  also,  fell  Lieutenant  Maurice  Edward 
Rayner,  Lieutenant  Richard  Trevor  Chute  (Ritchie  2-100),  2nd  Lieutenant  Walter  Rice  Olivey,  and  2nd  Lieutenant  Arthur  I  lonywood.  The  two 
latLer  officers  were  seen  holding  up  the  Colours,  Ihe  pole  of  one  of  which  was  shattered  to  pieces,  as  rallying  points;  and  Lieutenant  Htjnywood 
was  shot  down  while  holding  a  Colour  high  above  his  head,  shouting,  "Men,  what  shall  we  do  to  save  this?"  Sergeant  Alexander  Cuppage  was 
shot  dead  outside  the  garden  while  carrying  a  Colour;  and  many  other  non-commissioned  officers  and  men  laid  down  their  lives  in  the  attempt 
to  save  the  Colours  of  their  regiment  on  that  day.  With  that  gallant  band  who  made  this  last  grand  effort  fought  and  died  Major  George 
Frederick  Blackwood  (Ritchie  1  -1 20),  Royal  Horse  Artillery;  Lieutenant  Thomas  Rice  LHenn,  Royal  Engineers;  and  Lieutenant  Charles  William 
Hinde,  I  st  Bombay  Grenadiers,  with  some  of  his  men.  The  men  of  the  66th  on  baggage  guard,  under  the  command  of  Captain  ).  Quarry,  did 
excellent  service  during  the  retreat.  The  party  told  off  to  man  the  smooth-bore  battery  under  Lieutenant  D.  De  la  M.  Faunce  worked  their  guns 
steadily  and  well  during  the  fight.' 

A  man  of  Garratt's  company  stated:  'I  saw  Captain  Garratt  fall.  I  stopped  to  see  if  I  could  render  him  any  assistance.  I  then  noticed  that  he  had 
a  bullet  wound  between  the  temple  and  the  jaw  bone,  and  that  his  eyes  were  closed.  I  raised  his  arm  and  found  that  he  was  dead.'  The  cost  of 
'imperishable  renown'  was  high,  the  66th  losing  ten  officers  killed  out  of  fifteen  present  in  the  fighting  line. 

Refs:  My  God  Maiwand,  Operations  of  the  South  Afghanistan  Field  Force  1878-80  (Maxwell);  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1878-1880  (Shadbolt). 
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The  rare  Maiwand  D.C.M.  group  of  four  awarded  to  Sergeant  Frederick  Lovell,  66th  Foot,  late  3rd  Foot,  the 
senior  N.C.O.  of  his  regiment  to  be  decorated  for  Maiwand 

(a)  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  V.R.  (Sergt.  F.  Lovell,  66th  Foot) 

(b)  India  General  Service  1854-94,  1  clasp,  Perak  (1980  Private  F.  Lovell,  1/3rd  Foot) 

(c)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  1  clasp,  Kandahar  (B/1503  Sergt.  F.  Lovell,  6th  Foot) 

(d)  Army  L.S.  &  G.C.,  V.R.,  small  letter  reverse  (1503  Sergt.  F.  Lovell,  Rl.  Berks.  Regt.)  contact  marks, 

otherwise  toned,  very  fine  £6000-8000 


Lovell  seated  (centre  right)  with  the  regimental  mascot  ‘Bobby’,  who  also  survived  Maiwand. 


Frederick  Lovell,  a  Labourer  by  trade,  was  born  al  Lane  End,  High  Wycombe,  Buckinghamshire,  and  enlisted  in  H.M's  3rd  Regiment  on  th 
June  1870,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  On  31  December  of  that  year,  he  sailed  for  India,  and  in  1875-76  look  part  with  his  regiment  in  operations  in 
Perak.  Shortly  after  the  end  of  this  campaign,  Lovell  transferred  to  H.M's  66lh  Regiment,  though  exactly  wlien  is  not  recorded  on  his  service 
record,  which  ntrles  'Origin.il  sheet  lost  al  M.iiwand'.  In  December  1878,  Lovell  mewed  with  the  66th  from  Bermbay  to  Karachi,  where  the 
crjrps  remained  until  early  1880,  when  it  was  selected  as  one  of  the  two  British  battalions  whic  h  were  to  form  part  of  the  Bombay  Brigade  and 
relieve  the  Bimgal  lroo[)s  in  southern  Afghanistan. 

Dn  .irriv,!!  al  Kand.ihar  in  Marc  h,  the  66lh,  now  |)arl  of  the  Isl  Brigade  of  ihe  Isl  Division,  Kandahar  Field  Force,  weni  into  cantonments  and 
followed  ,in  uneventful  routine,  c’lilivened  only  by  the  oc  c  asion.rl  rec onn.iissanc  e  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  interrupic'd  in  Lovell's  case 
by  c'ighl  cl.iys  spent  in  hos[)ilal  with  bronc  hitis. 
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In  nnrly  luly,  the  was  ik'Ui ik’d  lo  join  ihc  2,.'i()()-slrong  C  iirishk  Ciokinin  under  lirif^adier-C  icneral  Ci.  K.  S,  Burrows  which  marched  from 
Kandahar  on  ihe  4lh,  in  supporl  of  lire  army  of  the  W.ili  of  K.indaliar  and  .it  the  appro.u  li  of  Ayuh  Khan  from  I  leral.  (^n  14  July  the  Wall's 
troops  mutinieri  near  the  I  lelmand  River  and  were  dispersr'd  by  Burrows'  forr  e,  le<iving  them  lo  face  Ayuf)  Khan's  army  which  had  swtrllen  lo 
more  than  1 2, BOO  infantry  and  cavalry 

At  the  famous  reverse  to  British  arms  at  Maiwand  on  the  27th,  the  hhih  Fool  were  tiisiribuled  as  krikrws:  fifteen  officers  and  B43  rjther  ranks  in 
the  fighting  line;  four  officers  and  and  sixty-three  men  with  Ihe  baggage;  and  one  officer  and  f(;rty  two  men  with  the  smorjth-bore  battery 
(taken  from  the  Wall's  gunners).  A  breakdown  of  the  BBth's  casually  statistics  on  that  fateful  day  indicates  the  fortunes  t)f  the  regiment.  Eight 
were  killed  and  two  seriously  wounded  in  the  fighting  line  befcrre  the  men  of  Jacob's  Rifles,  under  Colonel  W.  C.  Mainwaring  (Ritchie  1-1 2(>), 
on  the  66th's  left  were  driven  into  their  ranks  due  to  the  attempt  Ity  the  Bombay  Grenadiers,  under  Colonel  1 1.  S.  Anderson  (See  Lot  103),  rrn 
the  far  right  to  form  company  squares.  In  the  chaotic  retreat  that  followed,  and  during  the  allempt  Itj  make  a  stand  at  the  village  of  Khig,  216 
Berkshires  were  killed  and  28  wounded  (67%  of  the  regiment's  strength  in  the  fighting  line).  A  further  forty-five  men  of  the  66th  were  either 
killed,  died  or  went  missing  during  the  retreat  of  thirty  miles  to  Kandahar.  In  addition  to  these  staggering  losses,  the  66lh  lost  both  its  Cokjurs 
and  most  of  the  regimental  documents. 

Having  reached  Kandahar  in  one  piece,  Lovell  was  quartered  with  the  remnant  of  his  regiment  in  the  Barrack  Square,  and  served  through  the 
siege  of  the  city,  often  under  fire  on  working  parties  by  day  and  guard  duty  by  night.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  Frederick  Roberts  and  his  force  from 
Kabul,  Lovell  was  present  at  the  defeat  of  Ayub  Khan  and  his  followers  in  the  battle  of  Kandahar  on  1  September,  with  the  'Service  Company, 
Field  Reserve,  1st  Brigade',  under  Colonel  Daubney.  Lovell  quitted  Kandahar  with  his  regiment  a  month  later,  and,  making  short  halts  at 
Quetta  and  Karachi,  reached  Bombay  on  28  November,  whence  the  corps  was  sent  up  to  the  small  hill  station  of  Khandalla  on  the  Western 
Chats. 

On  19  January  1881,  after  ten  years  and  twenty  days  service  in  the  East,  Sergeant  Lovell  embarked  for  England.  In  the  meantime,  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  H.R.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambridge,  addressed  the  matter  of  gallantry  awards  and  submitted:  'That  a  Silver  Medal  for 
distinguished  Conduct  in  the  Field  be  granted,  without  Annuity  or  Gratuity  to  each  of  the  undermentioned  Soldiers  in  recognition  of  their  gallant 
conduct  in  the  action  of  Khursk-i-Nakhud,  or  Maiwand,  on  the  27th  July  last.  66th  Foot.  Sergeant  Frederick  Lovell,  Private  Edward  Battle, 
Lance  Corporal  John  Martin,  Lance  Corporal  Frederick  Williams,  Private  Charles  Kidgell,  and  Private  William  Clayton.'  The  submissions  were 
duly  approved  and  signed  by  the  Queen,  and  on  1 7  August,  the  D.C.M.  recipents  (with  the  exception  of  Kidgell  who  had  died)  were  included  in 
the  detachment  of  twelve  officers  and  200  men  of  the  regiment,  who  marched  under  Colonel  Hogge  from  Parkhurst  on  the  Isle  of  Wight  'to 
Osborne  where  they  paraded  before  Her  Majesty'.  While  presenting  the  medals  to  Lovell  and  the  others,  'Her  Majesty  addressed  a  few  words 
to  each  of  them'.  In  view  of  the  loss  of  the  66th's  Colours  at  Maiwand  and  those  of  the  24th  Foot  at  Isandhiwana  to  the  Zulus  in  1 879,  it  was 
decided  that  never  again  would  a  regiment  take  its  Colours  with  it  on  active  service,  but  would  instead  lay  them  up  before  departure.  On  the 
followin  day,  the  Queen  presented  the  regiment  with  new  Colours. 

On  4  March  1882,  Lovell  finally  made  an  honest  woman  of  Annie  Holman  who  had  borne  him  a  son  at  Hyderabad  in  1879.  Between  1881 
and  his  discharge  nearly  ten  years  later,  Lovell  was  stationed  successively  at  Gosport,  Chatham,  Athlone,  Templemore  and  Dublin.  On 
leaving  the  2nd  Berkshires  in  1891,  he  immediately  re-enlisted  in  the  Army  Service  Corps  with  the  rank  of  Barrack  Sergeant,  and  in  October 
1892  was  promoted  to  Barack  Colour-Sergeant.  On  31  March  1896,  he  was  finally  discharged  'with  a  view  to  an  immediate  appointment  as 
Barrack  Warden',  which  appointment  he  duly  took  up. 

Refs:  History  of  the  66th  Foot  -  The  Berkshires  (Groves);  WO  97/331 7:  WO  1 46/1 ;  WO  1 00/45;  WO  1 00/52. 
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The  K.C.B.  group  to  General  Sir  H.  S.  Anderson,  who  was  severely  wounded  whilst  in  command  of  the  1st 
Bombay  Grenadiers  at  Maiwand 

(a)  The  Most  HoNOURAiii.E  Order  OF  the  Bath  (Military)  K.C.B.,  neck  badge,  silver-gilt  and  enamels,  complete 
with  full  neck  cravat  and  silver-gilt  ribbon  fitments,  and  breast  star,  silver  with  applique  centre  in  gold  and 
enamels 

(b)  lNt;iA  General  Service  1854-95,  2  clasps,  Persia,  Burma  1885-7  (Lieutenant  H.  S.  Anderson,  23rd  Regt.  N.1..I.) 

(c)  Afohanistan  1878-80,  no  clasp  (Lieut.  Col.  H.  S.  Anderson,  Bo.  N.l.)  enamels  chipped  on  'Ich  Dien'  motto 
of  K.C.B.  star,  otherwise  good  very  fine 

£4000-5000 
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[  loraa'  St'.irlc  An(l('r«)ii,  llu‘  son  ol  Rohcrl  Anderson,  Solic  ilor,  ol  10  I  .in^hoiirnc  ( ‘h.iinlxTs,  fenc  hurr  h  Street,  l.ontlon,  was  horn  in  Hereford 
on  to  September  I  I  le  w.is  ednr  .ited  at  St  Fli/.iheth  ( College,  ( iiiernsey,  and  w<is  nomin.ited  for  the  Bonih.iy  Servin'  hy  |.  Shepherd,  Esq., 
on  till'  reeomniendiition  ot  Mrs  l-orhes.  ( 'ommissioned  Ensign  on  (>  April  I  he  arrived  at  Bombay  in  July  of  th.it  ye.ir  and  was  diret'ted  to 
do  duty  with  the  20th  Bombay  N.l.  before  joining  the  2.ird  Bombay  N.l. 

In  November  I  (!54,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  and,  apart  from  a  period  of  servic  e  as  Brigade  Major  .it  Dura  from  Dec  ember  t  fi54  to  January 
t  B55,  he  was  employed  on  regimental  duty  until  I  Bh4.  In  I  fiSfi,  Eieulen.int  Anderson  was  judgerl  'a  zealous  offit  er.  Kind  .ind  r.onsiderate  to  his 
men  and  ...  well  aequainted  with  his  military  duties  and  of  those  of  Adjut.int'. 

In  IB5()-57,  he  accompanied  his  regiment  to  Persia  and  was  present  at  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Mohammerah.  I  le  next  took  the  field 
with  his  corps  under  Sir  Hugh  Rose  in  defence  of  Candeish  against  Tantia  Tope  in  the  latter  p.irt  of  I B57.  Advanced  to  the  rank  of  Captain  in 
November  I B59,  he  was  appointed  acting  sec;ond-in-command  of  the  3()th  Native  Infantry  (Jacxib's  Rifles)  for  three  months  in  1  Bh'J,  and  at  the 
end  ot  the  year  accompanied  a  draft  of  Native  volunteers  to  China.  IB64  found  him  serving  as  junior  Wing  Adjutant  of  the  2  1st  Native  Infantry 
and  atlerwarcis  as  Brigade  Major  at  Aden  till  May  1 865,  when  he  was  appointed  to  fill  the  same  post  at  Poona.  He  was  promoted  Majrjr  in 
1870,  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  1B76. 


In  1 878,  Anderson  was  commanding  the  1sl  Bombay  Grenadiers  at  AhmedabacI,  and  in  November  of  that  year  he  was  ordered  to  hold  the 
regiment  in  readiness  for  service  in  Afghanistan,  In  February  1 879,  he  crossed  the  frontier  with  his  headquarters  and  for  the  next  twelve 
months  his  regiment  was  employed  building  roads  and  escorting  stores  in  the  Bolan  Pass.  In  November,  however,  Anderson  was  invalided  to 
England  on  sick  leave,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  Grenadiers  marched  to  Kandahar  where  they  went  into  winter  quarters  in  the  citadel.  In 
early  spring  1 880  Anderson  returned  to  India,  and  in  late  March  joined  a  party  of  officers  travelling  up  to  Kandahar  at  the  Sibi  railhead. 

Following  Anderson's  arrival  at  Kandahar,  the  British  at  Kabul  deposed  Yakub  Khan,  and  placed  Abdur  Rahman  on  the  throne  of  Afghanistan  in 
July  1 880.  Whereupon,  Ayub  Khan,  the  brother  of  the  late  ruler,  staked  his  claim  as  Amir  of  Afghanistan  and  marched  from  Herat  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  25,000  men  and  30  guns.  To  protect  the  status  quo  and  to  prevent  the  warlike  eastern  tribes  rallying  to  Ayub  Khan's  standard,  the 
British  allied  native  Governor,  or  Wall,  of  Kandahar,  was  obliged  to  send  out  a  force  to  stop  him  -  his  forces,  however,  being  'supported'  by  a 
British  force,  the  Giriskh  Column,  comprising  'E'  Battery,  'B'  Brigade,  Royal  Horse  Artillery,  the  66th  (Berkshire)  Regiment,  3rd  Scinde  Horse, 
Anderson's  1st  Bombay  Grenadiers,  Jacob's  Rifles,  and  a  detachment  of  Sappers  and  Miners,  under  the  command  of  Brigadier-General  G.  R, 
S.  Burrows.  On  1 4  July  the  Wall's  troops  mutinied  and  although  they  were  driven  off  by  Burrows  and  their  smooth-bore  guns  and  howitzers 
captured,  they  carried  away  with  them  the  entire  stock  of  British  supplies.  With  Ayub  Khan  only  three  marches  away,  a  council  of  war  was 
called  to  find  out  the  opinions  of  the  senior  officers.  Colonel  St.  John,  the  Political  Agent,  wanted  to  go  north  to  Haidarabad  to  occupy  the  forts 
there  before  Ayub's  arrival  and  gather  stores.  Anderson  for  his  part  advocated  a  complete  withdrawal.  Faced  with  the  need  for  a  decision 
Burrows  settled  on  a  compromise  and  decided  to  retrace  his  steps  to  the  Khushk-i-Nakhud  River,  thereby  shortening  his  supply  lines. 

The  night  of  21  July  found  Burrows'  force  encamped  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  with  his  1 30  sick  and  the  stores  and  baggage  concentrated 
within  a  walled  enclosure.  Next  day  General  Burrows  received  a  copy  of  a  directive  sent  to  General  Primrose  at  Kandahar  by  the 
Commander-in-Chief  in  Inda.  It  read;  'You  will  understand  that  you  have  full  liberty  to  attack  Ayub,  if  you  consider  you  are  strong  enough  to  do 
so.  Government  consider  it  of  the  greatest  political  importance  that  his  force  should  be  dispersed,  and  prevented  by  all  possible  means  from 
passing  on  to  Ghazni.' 


On  the  evening  of  the  26th,  word  reached  St.  John  that  there  were  ghazis  in  the  village  of  Maiwand.  He  immediately  urged  Burrows  to  move 
and  evict  the  fanatics  before  Ayub  Khan  arrived  and  received  it  from  their  hands.  At  length  Burrows  was  persuaded,  but  thinking  that  Ayub 
was  still  thirty  miles  away  at  Haidarabad,  he  refused  to  move  till  morning.  Ayub,  however,  had  already  begun  a  flank  march,  screened  from 
British  eyes  by  a  range  of  hills.  From  Maiwand  he  intended  to  move  to  Sinjiri,  where  Burrows  might  be  cut  off  from  Kandahar.  At  1 0.30  p.m., 
Anderson  was  summoned  from  his  camp  bed  to  a  meeting  of  commanding  officers  in  the  Brigadier's  tent,  and  received  his  orders  for  the 
march  along  the  west  bank  of  the  Khushk-i-Nakhud  towards  Maiwand  and  the  road  junction  leading  to  Khakrez  in  one  direction  and  Sinjiri 
and  Ghazni  in  the  other.  Next  morning  when  the  Grenadiers  paraded,  Anderson  and  his  British  officers  discovered  that  they  did  so  on  empty 
stomachs.  The  commissariat  staff,  it  seems,  preoccupied  with  packing  up,  had  refused  to  issued  any  rations  or  fuel  to  the  regimental  cooks. 
Anderson  was  next  obliged  to  find  seventy-five  men,  nearly  a  quarter  of  the  Grenadiers'  strength,  to  guard  the  ordnance  stores.  Treasure,  and 
Burrows'  personal  baggage,  seriously  weakening  the  fighting  echelon.  The  infantry  moved  out  behind  the  cavalry  brigade  at  7  a.m.,  marching 
in  line  of  columns  with  the  river  on  the  right,  and  with  the  Grenadiers  protecting  the  left  flank.  Significantly,  the  Grenadiers  in  carrying  out  the 
duty  of  guarding  the  left  of  the  advance  were  not  allowed  to  go  to  the  river  and  drink. 


By  1 1  a.m.,  Ayub's  army  had  been  sighted  approaching  Maiwand  from  the  north  west.  On  a  converging  course  from  the  south  west.  Burrows 
hurried  the  main  body  of  his  force  through  the  village  of  Mundabad  and  across  the  Mundabad  Ravine  beyond  which  the  cavalry  and  E/B 
Battery,  under  Major  G.  F.  Blackwood,  R.H.A.  (Ritchie  1-1 20),  were  already  engaging  the  enemy  at  long  range  in  an  attempt  to  make  Ayub 
deploy.  The  far  bank  of  the  ravine  proved  a  tough  obstacle  for  Anderson's  horse  -  a  Waler  -  which  notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  breed, 
was  unable  to  carry  his  fifteen  stone  weight  directly  up  the  bank  and  had  to  pick  a  diagonal  route. 

By  midday  the  Grenadiers  occupied  a  position  on  the  plain  on  the  British  left,  dictated  solely  by  the  needs  of  the  artillery.  Ghazis,  'purified  for 
battle  and  death',  were  the  first  to  pose  a  serious  threat  to  the  position  as  a  whole.  Dressed  in  freshly  laundered  white  robes,  they  issued  forth 
from  the  village  of  Maiwand  but  were  checked  in  their  ragged  advance  on  Burrows'  right  by  volley  fire  from  the  .577  Martini  Henrys  of  the 
66th  Foot.  Meanwhile,  Ayub  deployed  seven  regiments  of  infantry  and  a  number  of  guns  in  his  centre,  and  increased  the  threat  to  the 
Grenadiers  on  the  British  left  by  bringing  forward  two  or  three  thousand  Kabuli  and  Herati  horsemen.  Burrows  replied  to  the  potential 
outflanking  movement  by  sending  Captain  Slade  and  Lieutenant  Fowle's  two  12-pounder  howitzers  to  a  position  two  hundred  yards  from  the 
left  hand  files  of  two  Jacob's  Rifles  companies,  under  Lieutenant  Cole,  which  had  been  moved  up  from  the  reserve,  to  extend  the  battle  line  on 
the  left  of  the  Bombay  Grenadiers,  now  lying  prone  on  the  ground  to  avoid  the  worst  of  the  enemy's  fire.  For  the  time  being  the  British 
howitzer  fire  kept  the  Afghan  horse  at  bay. 


The  Afghan  gunners  drew  nearer,  making  good  use  of  the  ground  to  conceal  their  advance  amidst  the  swirling  masses  of  cavalry.  The 
Grenadiers,  however,  spotted  one  battery  less  cautious  than  the  others  edging  closer  and  reported  it  to  Burrows.  With  his  own  artillery  busy  on 
other  targets  Burrows  gave  orders  for  the  Grenadiers  to  set  the  sights  of  their  Snider  rifles  and  to  load.  He  then  ordered  them  to  their  feet  and 
to  ire  a  volley  on  the  battery.  However,  owing  to  poor  observation  conditions,  he  was  unable  to  see  the  result  and  he  ordered  the  Grenadiers 
to  he  down  again.  At  half-past  twelve,  the  bristling  bayonets  of  Ayub's  regular  infantry  could  be  seen  massing  into  huge  squares.  'Burrows 
knew  Detter  than  to  wait  for  them  to  complete  their  preparations  -  a  crushing  blow  delivered  at  this  stage,  and  the  whole  battle  might  be  over. 

e  called  Ariderson  of  the  Grenadiers  and  ordered  him  to  march  his  regiment  forv^'ard  in  line  for  five  hundred  yards,  and  from  his  new 
position  break  up  the  impending  attack  with  volleys  of  rifle  fire.  He  was  to  take  Cole  and  his  companies  with  him.'  After  an  advance  of  about 
hundred  yards  came  the  enemy  reaction,  '  ...  the  whole  of  Afghan  artillery  opened  fire  and  a  hurricane  of  shot  and  shell  flew  screaming 
round  the  re^ment  ..  Here  and  there  some  poor  wretch  was  smashed  backwards  through  the  ranks,  rifle  flying  one  way,  turban  another. 

hfe-blood  splattering  adjacent  files  as  some  shell-splinter  or  cannon-ball  struck  home. 
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But  discipline  was  never  in  danger,  and  the  regiment  marched  on  regardless  ...  But  all  this  was  too  much  for  Burrows.  He  had  never  allowed 
for  anything  like  this  ...  he  could  not  bear  to  suffer  the  loss  of  anything  under  his  command,  be  it  supplies,  transport  animals  or  front-line 
fighting  infantry.  Riding  close  behind  the  Grenadiers,  he  shouted  above  the  tumult  that  the  regiment  was  to  halt  and  take  cover.  They  had 
covered  a  bare  two  hundred  yards.  The  momentum  of  advance,  that  priceless  commodity,  difficult  to  achieve  but  once  gained  never  to  be 
impeded  in  any  way,  had  reached  its  best.  Now  the  bathos,  the  let-down,  the  lost  opportunity.' 

The  Afghan  infantry  came  on  with  the  Herati  foot  charging  the  Grenadiers'  postion,  and  the  Kabuli  foot  that  of  Jacob's  Rifles.  'Anderson  studied 
them  silently  until  the  range  was  right,  his  men  standing  tensely  in  their  ranks  waiting  patiently  for  the  order  to  fire.  When  the  enemy  were 
eight  hundred  yards  distant  the  longed-for  word  of  command  came  at  last  and  five  hundred  Snider  rifles  cracked  in  rapid  succession.  The 
range  had  been  judged  correctly,  sights  were  properly  set.  The  Herati  columns  checked  momentarily,  flinching  from  the  murderous  fusillade. 
Then,  brave  men,  they  came  on  again,  the  rear  ranks  stepping  over  bleeding  heaps  of  wrecked  humanity,  the  silent  dead,  the  writhing 
wounded.  Now  the  Grenadiers  changed  to  company  volleys;  but  soon  the  din  was  such  that  words  of  command  could  not  be  heard  and  every 
soldier  fired  independently  as  best  he  could,  grinning,  grunting  as  he  rammed  home  the  bullet,  cursing  and  slaying.'  The  withering  fire  was  too 
much  for  the  Heratis  and  they  fell  back,  whereupon  Anderson  turned  to  Burrows  and  remarked  that  the  Afghans  did  not  like  volley-firing!  To 
which  the  Brigadier  replied  "No.  But  there  is  no  appearance  of  the  rest  going!"  meaning  the  ghazis  and  Kabulis  in  the  front  of  the  66th  and 
Jacob's  Rifles. 

The  shocked  and  demoralized  Heratis  moved  sullenly  to  their  right  rear  adding  their  weight  to  the  mounting  cavalry  menace  to  the  British  left 
flank,  which  after  the  Grenadiers'  advance  was  more  exposed  than  ever.  Burrows,  who  was  still  at  hand,  ordered  Cole  to  move  his  companies 
back  so  as  to  pose  a  front  to  the  new  danger.  The  young  officer  issued  the  appropriate  orders,  but  instead  of  the  men  performing  a  disciplined 
drill-movement,  the  young  Pathans  of  Jacob's  Rifles  started  for  the  rear  in  confusion.  Burrows  was  horrified  and  riding  up  only  managed  to  get 
them  back  into  position  by  his  personal  intervention.  Having  prevented  Ayub  marching  direct  to  Maiwand  and  having  given  his  forces  a 
bloody  nose,  the  time  had  come  for  Burrows  to  withdraw  from  the  open  plain  into  the  natural  defences  of  Mundabad  village  if  he  was  to  avoid 
being  outflanked  and  encirled.  But  Burrows,  his  confidence  shaken  by  the  display  put  up  by  Cole's  men,  now  seriously  doubted  whether  his 
native  troops  were  capable  of  carrying  out  a  disciplined  withdrawal  and  decided  to  stay  put.  Unfortunatetly  none  of  his  staff  officers  bothered  to 
tell  him  that  the  bhistis  were  refusing  to  bring  up  water  for  the  parched  troops,  owing  to  the  incursions  onto  the  plain  behind  the  firing  line  by 
parties  of  Afghan  horsemen,  and  that  the  Wali's  smooth-bore  guns  which  had  been  banging  away  at  the  massing  Afghan  cavalry  opposite  the 
Grenadiers  all  morning,  were  about  to  run  out  of  ammunition.  If  they  had,  he  might  well  have  risked  a  withdrawal  to  the  village,  where  with 
water  from  the  ravine  readily  available  and  the  baggage  containing  a  quarter  of  a  million  rounds  of  small  arms  ammunition  and  500  rounds  of 
ammuntion  for  E/B  Battery,  he  might  have  held  out  for  ever. 

As  the  smooth-bores  started  to  run  low,  the  howitzers  on  Cole's  left  were  ordered  to  join  the  rest  of  the  battery,  where  coordination  of  fire 
could  be  controlled  more  effectively.  However,  the  sight  of  the  guns  being  limbered  up  and  driven  away  had  a  dire  effect  on  the  morale  of 
Cole's  companies,  who,  with  the  left  hand  files  in  the  air,  became  increasingly  unsteady.  The  Grenadiers,  facing  three  fronts  at  the  apex  open 
triangle  which  now  formed  the  British  position,  were  clearly  visible  to  the  whole  of  the  Afghan  artillery  and  suffered  accordingly.  At  1 .30  p.m., 
the  smooth-bore  battery  ran  out  of  ammunition  and  withdrew  to  Mundabad  in  search  of  resupply.  Their  absence  meant  that  only  a  third  of  the 
Afghan  guns  could  be  engaged  and  effectively  left  the  Grenadiers  without  artillery  support.  Nearly  a  hundred  Grenadier  Sepoys  lay  dead  or 
seriously  wounded  in  the  ranks  while  another  seventy-five  had  already  been  evacuated  to  Surgeon  Dane's  aid  post  or  to  the  field  hospital  in  the 
ravine 

As  the  right  hand  arm  of  the  Afghan  pincer  movement  came  in  contact  with  the  baggage  guard,  the  enemy  cavalry  came  within  range  of  the 
Grenadiers.  In  the  ranks  their  Sniders  became  red-hot  to  the  touch,  and  the  Herati  infantry  emboldened  by  the  presence  of  lage  numbers  of 
ghazi's  regained  their  mettle,  returning  fire  from  six  hundred  yards  range.  Cole  on  the  left  was  killed  along  with  his  two  most  senior  Native 
Officers,  leaving  the  two  companies  under  the  command  of  a  Jemadar.  Nevertheless,  the  seventy  survivors  of  Cole's  companies  maintained 
their  position  and  with  the  surviving  two  thirds  of  the  Grenadiers  continued  to  hold  their  own  against  'a  looming  host  of  1 2,000  foemen  as  the 
battle  reached  its  climax'.  In  addition  to  issuing  fire  orders  and  encouraging  the  men,  the  Grenadier  officers  were  now  obliged  to  help  in  the 
distribution  of  ammunition,  the  bandsmen  detailed  for  the  task  being  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  constant  demand. 

At  about  2  p.m.,  the  Afghan  artillery  fire  began  to  slacken  and  the  roar  of  battle  died  down  to  a  brooding  rumble.  Burrows  and  others  hoped 
that  the  Afghan  artillery  had  run  out  of  ammunition  as  well  and  that  the  day  might  yet  be  saved.  Unfortunately,  their  optimism  was  misplaced. 
Ayub  was  about  to  launch  a  general  advance  on  all  fronts.  Opposite  the  66th  Foot  on  the  British  right,  Afghan  officers  and  chieftans  emerged 
from  a  nullah  cheering  their  men  on  to  the  assault.  A  torrent  of  screaming  tribesmen  in  a  phalanx  twenty  men  deep  charged  the  66th's  front, 
only  to  be  cut  down  in  droves  by  the  disciplined  and  exacting  fire.  Flinching,  the  Afghan  onslaught  turned  to  the  right,  across  the  front  of  Jacob's 
Rifles,  and  made  straight  for  E/B's  guns. 

'Anderson  of  the  Grenadiers,  preoccupied  though  he  was  with  his  own  battle,  saw  them  coming  and  wheeled  his  right  company  back  still 
more  to  face  them  and  protect  the  battery,  his  men  firing  steadily  and  well.  But  as  he  did  so,  there  arose  the  roar  of  another  ghazi  charge  on 
his  own  regiment's  front  and  left.  Again,  a  line  of  waving  standards  had  risen  aloft  and  was  being  escorted  forward  by  a  fanatic  mob  ot 
white-clad  ghazis,  followed  by  sombre  cohorts  of  Herati  infantry.  Undettered  by  company  volleys,  on  they  came,  screaming  their 
battle-slogans,  dauntless  and  determined.  It  was  too  much  for  Cole's  companies.  A  youth  must  have  turned  and  started  to  run.  A  few  followed. 
In  an  instant  a  terrified,  disorganized  rabble  was  streaming  to  the  rear,  carrying  with  it  the  cursing  old  soldiers  and  non-commissioned  officers 
who  had  succeeded  for  so  long  in  maintaining  the  line.  Something  would  have  to  give  in  the  end,  and  the  sorely  tried  Pathans  of  the  left  were 
predictably  the  first  to  break.  Unfortunately  they  set  off  a  chain-reaction;  seeing  what  happened,  one  of  the  inside  companies  of  the  Grenadier 
left-wing  stood  up,  broke  formation,  and  began  to  press  back  towards  the  rear ...  Anderson  knew  he  must  form  company  squares  ...  but  in  the 
heat  of  the  crisis  his  adjutani  shouted  the  orders  for  making  a  regimental  square;  and  the  native  officers  followed  suit  with  the  correct 
drill-book  orders  for  forming  a  square  from  line.  With  three  companies  thrown  back,  two  on  one  wing,  one  on  the  other,  this  resulted  in  the 
mrjst  hopeless  confusion,  accentuated  by  the  left  wing  companies  driving  in  amongst  those  on  the  right  who  were  trying  to  make  something 
out  of  their  orders.  The  sepoys  stood  irresolute  tightly  packed  ten-deep,  the  right  refusing  to  give  ground,  the  left  pressing  hard  upon  them.  In 
company  squares,  or  given  even  a  short  time  to  manoeuvre,  and  the  day  might  yet  have  been  saved  by  the  determination  of  the  right  wing, 
but  now  it  was  too  late.' 

The  tribesmen  poured  into  the  rear  ranks  of  the  Grenadiers  who  were  so  densely  packed  that  they  could  not  use  their  arms.  The  Afghans 
'reached  over  the  sepoys'  bayonets  and  cut  them  down,  and  began  pulling  men  out  of  the  ranks  into  the  open  to  hack  them  to  pieces  with 
more  elbow-rt)om  for  their  long  Khyber  knives.'  Burrows  made  a  last  unsuccessful  attempt  to  rally  the  Grenadiers  but  without  effect.  E/B's  left 
division  of  two  guns,  under  Lieutenant  Hector  Maclaine  (Ritchie  2-96),  fell  into  the  enemy's  hands  and  the  rout  of  the  Girishk  Column 
ctjmmencerl.  By  3  [).m.  the  Grenadiers  had  been  split  up.  One  party,  which  had  pushed  its  way  into  the  ranks  of  the  66th,  was  carrying  out  a 
slow  fighting  retreat  under  a  scorching  sun  towards  the  village  of  Khig.  Another  group  was  falling  back  on  towards  Mundabad.  Anderson, 
meanwhile,  had  been  wounded  in  several  places  by  shell  splinters,  and  'had  Ix'come  embroiled  with  some  ghazis  from  whose  clutches  he  had 
been  rescuerl  by  [Risaldarl  Dhokal  Singh  of  the  3rd  Light  Cavalry. 
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Till'  Kis.ilil.ir  h.id  sumnioiicd  (me  ol  Ihc  (Ircn.idiiT  I  l.ivild.irs  iind  lour  men  who  found  him  <i  sirek  her  tind  ihemselves  ( arried  him  ac  ross  thr' 
ravine,  prolei  ling  him  on  ihe  way.'  Anderson,  c  ursing  ihc'  enemy  and  ihe  misforlunes  of  the  day,  was  further  inc  ensc'd  by  Ihe  behaviour  of  his 
so'i'ond  in  command,  (irillilhs.  Anderson  had  f>iven  him  his  waler  bollle  lo  fill,  bul  no  doubi  pre-oc  c  iipieci  wilh  more'  prc'ssing  m.illfc'rs,  lhi> 
sei'onci  in  command  had  set  olf  wilh  a  p<irly  of  two  hundred  Cirenacliers  lo  fighi  .ilongsicic'  the  baggage  guard  al  MundabacI,  and  had  not 
brought  it  back! 

Crillilhs,  like  Ancic-’rson,  survived  Ihe  sixteen  mile  fighting  withdrawal  towards  Kandahar,  and  afle-rwards  mc'niioned  in  his  report  lh.it  an 
independent  body  ol  Grenadiers  had  made  a  ctourageous  stand  on  Ihe  way  b.ic.k  to  the  ravine,  Anderson,  howc'ver,  most  proli.ibly  still 
smarting  from  the  water-bottle  business,  look  the  trouble  to  send  in  a  covering  note  refuting  the  .isserlion  and  intimating  that  his 
second-in-command  was  talking  nonsense. 

The  battle  ol  Maiwand  decimated  the  bombay  Grenadiers.  Of  Ihe  seven  brilish  officers  present,  two  were  killed  and  one  cither,  besides 
Anderson,  was  wounded.  Of  the  fifteen  Native  Officers,  eight  were  killc^cl  and  four  wounded.  Three  hundred  and  forty-seven  of  the  rank  and 
file  were  killed  and  lifty-five  wounded.  On  1 1  August  Ayub  Khan  arrived  before  Kandahar  and  laid  siege.  Anderson  and  the  remains  of  his 
regiment  assisted  General  Primrose's  garrison  in  defence  of  the  city,  until  the  arrival  of  Lord  Roberts  from  Kabul  on  the  .Tfst,  and  next  day 
mustered  two  companies  to  take  part  in  the  final  defeat  of  Ayub  at  the  battle  of  Kandahar.  The  regiment  finally  left  Kandahar  in  October  and 
arrived  in  Bombay  on  3  December  1 880.  For  his  services  in  the  Second  Afghan  War  Anderson  was  mentioned  in  despatches  and  promoted 
Brevet  Colonel  in  1881 

In  1885-87,  he  took  part  in  the  Burmese  Expedition  and  ultimately  rose  to  great  heights  at  headquarters  in  Bombay,  successively  becoming 
Major-General  in  1 891 ,  Lieutenant-General  in  1 894,  and  General  in  1 896.  Created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath  in  1 887  for  services  in  Burma,  he 
became  a  K.C.B.  in  1906,  and,  retiring  lo  Sussex,  died  on  2  June  1907. 

Refs:  Hodson  Index  (NAM);  Who  Was  Who;  lOL  L/MILyi2/75,  91  &  97;  lOL  fyMIU'12/77;  lOL  DMILyi2/78;  lOL  L/MILyi2/79;  lOL  L7MII712/80; 
My  Cod  Maiwand,  Operations  of  the  South  Afghanistan  Field  Force  1 878-80  (Maxwell);  The  Afghan  Campaign  of  1 878-1 880  (Shadboll). 


The  Second  Afghan  War  pair  to  Corporal  John  Flattery,  66th  Foot,  one  of  the  small  detachment  of  his  regiment 
on  the  march  from  Kabul  to  Kandahar 

(a)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  1  clasp,  Kandahar  (1391  Corpl.  j.  Flattery,  66th  Foot) 

(b)  Kabul  to  Kandahar  Star  1880  (1391  Corpl.  John  Flattery,  66th  Foot)  the  first  bright  cleaned  and  with  pitting 

from  star,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  £500-600 


Corporal  John  Flattery  was  a  member  of  one  of  the  t\^'o  companies  of  66th  Foot  that  were  detached  from  Kandahar  to  form  part  of  the  garrison 
at  Khelat-i-Chilzai  in  April  1880,  thereby  avoiding  the  fate  which  befell  so  many  of  his  comrades  at  Maiwand  in  July.  Following  the  Maiwand 
disaster,  the  Khelat-i-Chilzai  garrison  joined  General  Roberts'  column  on  his  march  to  Kandahar. 

Flattery  was  pronioled  to  Corporal  on  24  February  1 880,  becoming  Lance  Sergeant  on  1 9  June  1 881 ,  and  Sergeant  on  1 6  December  1881  He 

transferred  to  Netley  on  29  January  1882.  c  ji-.  looi.ne 
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The  Second  Afghan  War  pair  to  Private  John  Ritchie,  72nd  Highlanders 

(a)  Afghanistan  1878-80,  3  clasps,  Charasia,  Kabul,  Kandahar  (58B/575  Pte.  J.  Ritchie,  72nd  Highrs.) 

(b)  Kabul  TO  Kandahar  Star  1880  (58B/575  Private  J.  Ritchie,  72nd  Highlanders)  very  fine  £600-700 

Private  John  Ritchie  arrived  in  India  on  21  December  1 877,  and  embarked  for  England,  time  expired,  on  28  October  1 881 . 

Ref:  WO  16/1 947. 
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The  Naga  campaign  medal  to  Major  W.  J.  Williamson,  C.I.E.,  Political  Officer  on  the  Naga  Hills  Expedition 
1879-80 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Naga  1879-80  (Major  W.  J.  Williamson)  naming  possibly  officially 
re-impressed,  good  very  fine  £500-600 


William  John  Williamson  was  born  on  7  September  1 842,  and  was  commissioned  Ensign  in  the  Bengal  Infantry  on  7  June  1861.  He  became 
Lieutenant  on  2  May  1862,  Captain  on  3  October  1873,  and  was  appointed  to  the  Bengal  Staff  Corps  on  14  October  1867.  In  the  state  of  Assam, 
Williamson  held  appointments  of  Inspector  General  of  Police  and  Prisons,  Commissioner  of  Abkari  Revenue,  and  Superintendent  of  Stamps. 
He  was  appointed  Political  Officer  on  the  staff  of  General  j.  L.  Nation,  for  the  expedition  against  the  Naga  Hills  tribesmen  in  November  1 879, 
for  the  purpose  of  avenging  the  murder  of  the  District  Officer  Mr  Damant. 

Williamson  acted  as  guide  to  the  party  under  Major  H.  M.  Evans  in  the  attack  on  Konoma  on  the  22nd  of  November.  In  the  fierce  fight  that 
followed,  several  British  officers  were  badly  wounded,  including  Lieutenant  R.  K.  Ridgeway  (Ritchie  2-90)  who  was  subsequently  awarded  the 
Victoria  Cross.  Williamson,  together  with  the  other  Political  Officer,  Major  T.  B.  Michell,  who  had  taken  over  from  Mr  Damant,  managed  to 
persuade  the  Nagas  to  agree  to  British  demands.  The  surrender  terms  were  extremely  lenient  in  view  of  the  murder  of  Mr  Damant,  but  as 
part  of  the  peace  settlement  the  Nagas  returned  Mr  Damant's  head,  which  was  reburied  at  Kohima.  There  it  lay  beneath  the  site  of  the  bitter 
fighting  which  took  place  around  the  Kohima  Bungalow  in  1 944,  and  today,  on  a  plaque  in  the  Kohima  War  Cemetery,  is  an  account  of  how 
Mr  Damant's  head  lies  buried  amongst  the  British,  Indian  and  Gurkha  dead. 

Ref:  Hodson  Index  (NAM). 
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The  Burma  campaign  medal  to  Private  Neil  Ritchie,  Royal  Scots  Fusiliers 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Burma  1885-7  (1062  Pte.  N.  Ritchie,  2cl  Bn.  R.  Sco.  Fus.)  edge  bruise, 
otherwise  very  fine  £100-120 


No  papers  were  found  for  this  man  but  he  was  still  serving  in  India  in  March  1889. 


The  bronze  Burma  campaign  medal  to  Syce  Madria,  1st  Bombay  Lancers 

India  General  Servk  E  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Burma  IHH5-7,  bronze  issue  (Syce  Madria,  2(1  Isl  Bombay  Lers.)  very 
fine  £60-70 
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The  bronze  Burma  campaign  medal  to  Bearer  Mandoorhiedy,  Madras  Commissariat  Transport  Department 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Burma  1887-89,  bronze  issue  {80  Bearer  Mandoorhiedy,  Commt. 
Transport  Deptt.  Mad.)  nearly  very  fine  £60-70 
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The  Burma  campaign  medal  to  Sepoy  Emam  Din,  Chindwin  Battalion,  Burma  Military  Police 


India  General  Service  1854-95,  3  clasps,  Burma  1885-7,  Burma  1887-89, 
Chindwin  Bn.  Burma  Mily.  Police)  good  very  fine 


Burma  1889-92  (1898  Sepoy  Emam  din 

£150-200 
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The  Hazara  campaign  medal  to  Private  Thomas  Crean,  2nd  Royal  Irish  Regiment 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Hazara  1888  (2289  Pte.  T.  Crean,  2d  Bn.  R.  Ir.  R.)  very  fine  £100-120 


Thomas  Crean  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Oilgate,  county  Wexford,  and  enlisted  at  Wexford  on  14  January  1886,  aged  20  and  with  previous 
service  in  3/Royal  Irish  Regiment.  He  joined  the  1st  Battalion,  Royal  Irish  Regiment,  at  Clonmel  on  16  January  1 886,  and  landed  in  India  on  9 
September,  later  that  same  year,  when  he  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  Battalion.  He  took  part  in  the  Hazara  campaign  of  1888  and  was 
appointed  Lance-Corporal  shortly  afterward,  but  reduced  to  Private  again  in  March  1890.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Army  Reserve  in 
December  1 893,  and  was  discharged  time  expired  on  1 3  January  1 898. 

Ref:  WO  97/2587. 
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The  Hazara  campaign  medal  to  Major  W.  L.  Greenstreet,  R.E.,  Commanding  Engineer  on  the  1891  Black 
Mountain  Expedition 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Hazara  1891  (Major  W.  L.  Greenstreet,  R.E.)  nearly  extremely  fine 

£350-400 


William  Lees  Greenstreet  was  born  on  28  November  1 843,  son  of  General  John  Greenstreet,  Indian  Army,  veteran  of  the  Second  Mahratta 
and  Nepaul  wars  for  which  he  received  a  6-clasp  Army  of  India  medal  (Ritchie  2-5).  Young  William  Greenstreet  was  first  commissioned  into 
the  Royal  Engineers  on  1 8  October  1 864.  He  served  in  India  and  was  in  command  of  the  Royal  Engineers  on  the  Hazara  Expedition  of  1 891 , 
for  which  he  received  the  medal  with  clasp  and  was  mentioned  in  despatches  {London  Gazette  20  October  1891).  He  served  latterly  with  the 
Military  Works  Department,  India,  was  promoted  to  Colonel  in  November  1896,  and  retired  on  the  Indian  Pension  Liston  28  November  1900. 

Refs;  Official  Army  Lists;  Hart's  Army  List,  War  Services. 
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The  rare  Hunza  campaign  medal  to  Assistant  Commandant  Mangal  Singh,  1st  Kashmir  Infantry  (Ragu  Pertab 
Regiment),  Imperial  Service  Troops,  second-in-command  of  his  regiment  at  Hunza  in  1891 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Hunza  1891  (Asst.  Comcit.  Mangal  Singh,  1st  Kash.  Infy.  I.S.T.)  very 
fine  and  rare  £800-1000 


Lieutenant-Colonel  A.  C.  A.  Durand  in  his  despatch  made  the  following  remarks  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Kashmir  Imperial  Service 
Troops: 

'The  conduct  and  discipline  of  the  troops  has  throughout  been  admirable.  As  the  officer  to  whom  has  fallen  the  honour  of  commanding  a  body 
of  the  Imperial  Sen/ice  Troops  on  the  first  occasion  in  which  they  have  been  called  upon  to  fight  in  the  interests  of  the  Empire  side  by  side  with 
our  own  troops,  it  is  with  pride  and  pleasure  that  I  would  wish  to  draw  the  especial  attention  of  His  Excellency  the  Commander-in-Chief  to  the 
conduct  of  the  Body-Guard  [2nd  Kashmir  Infantry!  and  Ragu  Pertab  [1st  Kashmir  Infantry]  Regiments.  I  have  had  these  regiments  under  my 
command  for  two  years,  and  have  seen  them  grow  in  efficiency  under  the  careful  instructions  of  Captain  Twigg  and  Lieutenant  Townshend, 
and  the  steady  efforts  of  some  of  their  own  officers.  The  result  has  been  most  satisfactory,  and  they  have  proved  themselves  fit  to  take  their 
place  in  line  with  our  own  regiments  in  frontier  warfare.  They  have  shown  coolness  under  fire,  and  discipline  in  camp.  The  attack  by  the 
detachment  of  the  Body-Guard  Regiment  on  the  sangars  crowning  the  side  of  the  ravine  was  a  task  to  try  the  best  regiment;  and  if  the  Ragu 
Pertab  Regiment  had  not  the  opportunity  of  showing  such  high  qualities,  yet  they  showed  no  lack  of  keeness,  when  they  had  the  chance  of 
meeting  the  enemy.' 
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A  scarce  Hunza  Nagar  Badge  awarded  to  the  Imperial  Service  Troops  who  took  part  in  the  Hunza-Nagar 
Expedition  in  1891 

Hunza  Nacar  Badge  1891,  the  reverse  impressed,  'Gurney  &  Son,  Woodstock  Street,  London',  complete  with 
correct  reverse  lugs,  very  fine  £300-350 


The  scarce  Chin  Hills  campaign  medal  to  Sergeant  George  Bishop,  Norfolk  Regiment 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Chin  Hills  1892-93  (1869  G.  Bishop,  1st  Bn.  Norfolk  Regt.)  very  fine 

£500-600 


George  Charles  Bishop  was  born  in  the  Parish  of  Troston,  near  Ixworth,  Suffolk,  and  enlisted  for  the  Norfolk  Regiment  at  East  Dereham 
Norfolk,  on  15  November  1886,  aged  22,  formerly  a  groom  by  trade.  He  arrived  in  India  in  August  1889  as  a  Lance-Corporal,  being  promoted 
“RSTr'l'"  1891,  and  to  Sergeant  in  February  1892.  He  accompanied  the  Norfolk  Regiment  on  the  Chin  Hills  Expedition  of 

892- J3,  he  only  British  troops  employed  on  this  expedition.  Transferred  to  the  1st  Class  Army  Reserve  in  October  1894,  Bishop  was 
discharged  after  1 2  years  service  on  21  October  1 898. 


Ref:  WO  97/2309. 
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The  very  rare  Kachin  Hills  campaign  group  of  five  to  Acting  Sergeant-Major  C.  W.  McLagan,  Nilgiri 
Volunteer  Rifles,  late  Prince  of  Wales  Own  Yorkshire  Regiment 

(a)  India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Kachin  Hills  1892-93  (1634  Sergt.  C.  McLagan,  2d  Bn.  P.W.O. 
Yorkshire  Regt.) 

(b)  India  General  Service  1895-1902,  2  clasps,  Punjab  Frontier  1897-98,  Tirah  1897-98  (1634  Sergt.  C.  McLagan, 
2d  Bn.  York.  Regt.) 

(c)  Delhi  Durbar  1903  (1634  Sergt.  C.  McLagan,  2nd  Bn.  Yorks.  Regt.)  naming  privately  engraved  in  running 
script 

(d)  Army  L.S.  &  G.C.,  E.VII.R.  (1st  CL  Sgt.  Instr.  C.  W.  McLagan,  Bangl.  Rifle  Voltrs.) 

(e)  Meritorious  Service  Medal,  G.V.R.,  1st  issue  (Actg.  Sergt.  Maj.  C.  W.  McLagan,  Nilgiri  Vol.  Rifles)  contact 

marks,  otherwise  very  fine  or  better  £1800-2200 


L. S.  &  C.C.  AO  433  of  2  September  1907:  1st  Class  Sergeant-Instructor  Charles  W.  McLagan,  Bangalore  Rifle  Volunteers  (With  Gratuity). 

M. S.M.  AO  374  of  24  June  1912;  Acting  Sergeant-Major  C.  W.  McLagan,  Nilgiri  Volunteer  Rifles  (Silver  Medal  with  annuity  of  £5,  to  date  from 
19  January  1912). 

Unfortunately  service  papers  no  longer  survive  for  Charles  William  McLagan  but  we  do  know  that  he  originally  attested  for  the  Prince  of 
Wales'  Own  Yorkshire  Regiment  on  21  March  1 885.  He  served  with  that  regiment  in  the  Kachin  Hills  and  Tirah  expeditions  and  was  still  on 
the  strength  of  the  regiment  for  the  Delhi  Durbar  in  1 903.  He  joined  the  India  Unattached  List  on  20  May  1 904  as  a  Volunteer  Sergeant 
Instructor.  In  the  India  Unattached  List  of  1  January  1 91 1 ,  he  is  shown  as  serving  with  the  Nilgiri  Volunteer  Rifles  but  his  'Present'  (or  Parent) 
Regiment  is  given  as  '2nd  Battalion,  Cameron  Highlanders',  to  which  he  must  have  trensferred  sometime  after  1 903. 
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The  very  rare  bronze  Kachin  Hills  campaign  medal  to  Bhisty  Sajan  Singh,  3rd  (Burma)  Battalion,  33rd 
Regiment  Bengal  Infantry 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Kachin  Hills  1892-93,  bronze  issue  (Bhisty  Sajan  Singh,  33rd  Regt.  (3rd 
Burma  Bn.))  very  fine  and  very  rare  £800-1000 


The  bronze  Waziristan  campaign  medal  to  Lascar  Mehtu,  38th  Bengal  Infantry 

India  General  Service  1854-95,  1  clasp,  Waziristan  1894-95,  bronze  issue  (Lascar  Mehtu,  38th  Bl.  Infy.)  good 
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The  rare  Defence  of  Chitral  Order  of  Merit  group  of  three  awarded  to  Naick  Lai  Singh,  4th  Kashmir  Rifles,  for 
the  initial  disastrous  reconnaissance  with  which  the  defence  of  Chitral  commenced 

(a)  Order  of  Merit,  3rcl  Class,  the  reverse  with  screw-nut  fitting  and  officially  inscribed  on  three  lines  '3rd 
Class  Order  of  Merit',  lacking  ribbon  buckle 

(b)  India  General  Service  1895-1902,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Chitral  1895  (393  Naick  Lai  Singh,  4th  Kashmir  Rifles) 

(c)  JUMMOO  AND  Kashmir  Medal  1895,  clasp,  Chitral  1895  (393  Naick  Lai  Singh,  4th  Kashmir  Rifles)  enamel 
badly  chipped  on  the  first  and  some  pitting  to  the  second,  otherwise  nearly  very  fine  or  better  £5000-6000 


Ex  Tomkins  collection,  Clendining  November  1913. 

Sold  with  original  India  Office  letter,  dated  25th  May  1911,  confirming  award  of  the  '3rd  Class  of  the  Indian  Order  of  Merit'. 

Order  of  Merit  CCO  744  of  1 895:  'For  conspicuous  gallantry  and  devotion  exhibited  by  him  during  the  defence  of  the  Fort  at  Chitral  between 
the  3rd  March  and  the  1 9th  April  1 895  -  With  effect  from  the  3rd  March  1 895.' 

Awarded  for  the  reconnaissance  on  3  March  1895,  during  which  Surgeon  Captain  FI.  F.  Whitchurch  won  the  Victoria  Cross.  The  following 
extract  is  taken  from  Captain  C.  V.  F.  Townshend's  Despatch  of  26  April  1895: 

'Reconnaissance,  3rd  March  1895.  We  were  now  fired  into  on  all  sides,  front,  flank  and  rear,  from  every  hamlet  and  wall,  and  it  was  now 
quite  dark  and  impossible  at  a  short  distance  to  distinguish  friend  from  foe.  Captain  Campbell,  who  had  been  put  on  a  pony,  notwithstanding 
that  he  was  severely  wounded,  helped  me  in  keeping  the  men  together.  Crossing  the  polo-ground  the  enemy  kept  up  a  fire  on  us  from  the 
houses  and  the  orchards.  On  reaching  the  serai  I  found  50  men  of  the  1 4th  Sikhs  under  Lieutenant  Hurley,  who  had  come  out  to  cover  our 
retreat.  I  directed  him  to  cover  our  retirement  into  the  fort,  and,  restoring  order  among  the  4th  Kashmir  Rifles,  retired  into  the  fort;  the  Sikhs 
covered  the  retreat  very  steadily.  I  took  command  now  at  the  fort,  as  Campbell  was  severely  wounded.  Every  man  was  sent  to  his  station.  I 
heard  that  Captain  Baird  had  been  desperately  wounded  away  on  our  right  flank,  and  that  he  and  Surgeon-Captain  Whitchurch  had  not  come 
into  the  fort.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  early  part  of  the  action.  About  8  p.m.  Surgeon-Captain  Whitchurch  came  in,  bringing  Captain  Baird, 
who  was  mortally  wounded.  Thirteen  of  the  4th  Kashmir  Rifles  had  stuck  by  them,  -  Gurkhas  and  one  or  two  Dogras,  under  Subadar  Badri 
Nar  Singh.  They  had  a  marvellous  escape.  They  had  to  charge  one  or  two  walls  or  sangars  where  the  enemy  tried  to  stop  them;  several  of  the 
party  were  killed,  Baird  receiving  another  wound  as  he  was  being  carried;  they  had  to  rush  one  sangar  with  the  bayonets.' 

The  casualties  in  this  sortie  from  the  fort  amounted  to  25  killed  and  30  wounded,  mostly  amongst  the  4th  Kashmir  Rifles.  In  addition  to  the  V.C. 
to  Surgeon  Whitchurch,  the  Order  of  Merit  was  awarded  to  1 5  officers  and  men  of  the  Kashmir  Rifles  for  gallantry  on  that  day. 

Ref;  Deeds  of  Valour  Performed  by  Indian  Officers  and  Soldiers  (Hypher). 
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The  Defence  of  Chitral  campaign  medal  to  Sepoy  Sir  Khan,  Punyal  Levy 

India  General  Service  1895-1902,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Chitral  1895  (Sepoy  Sir  Khan,  Punyal  Levy)  good  very 
fine  and  very  rare  £800-1000 


Ex  Neecles  collection,  April  1 940. 

The  small  principality  of  Punyal  paid  allegiance  to  the  British  agent  at  Cilgit  but  remained  nominally  independent.  According  to  Younghusband 
in  The  Relief  of  Chitral,  'There  were  1 1  followers  and  27  servants  1 6th  Punyali  levies,  1 2  native  clerks  and  messengers,  7  commissariat  and 
transport  followers,  and  52  Chitralis,  bringing  up  the  total  number  within  the  fort  to  543  persons.' 

'Captain  Townshend  still  continued,  whenever  opportunity  occurred,  and  he  had  time  to  spare,  the  work  of  demolishing  the  outer  walls  beyond 
the  main  wall  of  the  fort.  He  used  the  Punyalis  for  this,  and  they  did  it,  he  says,  marvellously  quickly.  They  crept  along  on  their  stomachs 
outside  the  walls,  and  with  beams  of  wood  pushed  down  the  light  outer  walls  which  ran  out  round  the  fort.  The  enemy  fired  incessantly  upon 
them  while  the  work  was  being  carried  out,  but  nobody  was  hit.' 

Ref:  The  Relief  of  Chitral  (Younghusband  and  Younghusband). 
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The  rare  bronze  medal  for  the  Defence  of  Chitral  to  Dooly  Bearer  Narig  Narsimloo,  Madras  Commissariat 
Transport  Department 

India  General  Service  1895-1902,  1  clasp,  Defence  of  Chitral  1895,  bronze  issue  (631  Dhooly  Bearer  Narig 
Narsimloo,  Comst.  Transpt.  Deptt.  Mad.)  good  very  fine  and  very  rare  £1200-1500 


According  to  Younghusband  in  The  Relief  of  Chitral  there  were  7  commissariat  and  transport  followers,  all  of  whom  would  have  received 
bronze  medals. 

Ref;  The  Relief  of  Chitral  (Younghusband  and  Younghusband). 
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The  scarce  Tirah  1897  D.C.M.  group  of  three  to  Drummer  F.  E.  Challis,  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers 

(a)  Distinguished  Conduct  Medal,  V.R.  (Drumr.  F.  E.  Challis,  K.O.S.  B'drs.) 

(b)  India  General  Service  1895-1902,  3  clasps.  Relief  of  Chitral  1895,  Punjab  Frontier  1897-98,  Tirah  1897-98 
(4205  Pte.  F.  Challis,  2ncl  Bn.  K.O.  Sco.  Bord.) 

(c)  Queen's  South  Africa  1 899-1 902 ,  2  clasps,  Transvaal,  South  Africa  1902  (4205  Pte.  T.  Challis,  K.O.  Scot. 

Bord.)  note  differing  initial  on  the  last,  generally  good  very  fine  £3000-4000 

D.C.M.  recommendation  submitted  to  the  Queen  on  9  July  1 898,  and  announced  in  Army  Order  1 35  of  1 898  (Tirah  1 897-98). 

During  the  Tirah  Expedition  of  1 897-98,  the  2nd  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  endured  much  hardship  and  danger  during  its  marches 
through  ice-cold  streams  and  amidst  the  precipitous  hills  and  passes  of  the  north-west  frontier,  constantly  exposed  to  the  bullets  of  the 
tribesmen.  The  battalion  was  in  action  23  times,  including  the  initial  capture  of  the  heights  of  Dargai,  Sampagha  Pass,  Arhanga  Pass,  Tirah  and 
Bara  Valleys,  at  Bagh  and  the  Shimkanar  Pass.  It  had  4  officers  and  32  N.C.O's  and  men  killed  or  wounded  during  the  operations,  and  six  men 
won  the  medal  for  distinguished  conduct  in  the  field,  all  Colour-Sergeants  or  Sergeants,  with  the  lone  exception  of  Drummer  Francis  Challis. 

Francis  Edward  Challis  was  born  at  Hungerford,  Wiltshire,  and  enlisted  in  London  for  the  King's  Own  Scottish  Borderers  on  1 7  October  1 892, 
aged  18  years  10  months.  He  served  in  India  from  December  1893  until  February  1902,  including  the  relif  of  Chitral  in  1895,  and  with  the 
Tirah  Expeditionary  Force  in  1 897-98.  He  served  in  South  Africa  during  the  closing  stages  of  the  Boer  War,  from  February  to  September  1 902, 
and  thereafter  at  Home  until  his  dischargeat  Beiwick-on-Tweed  on  16  October  1904. 

Refs:  Army  Orders  1 898;  WO  97/4509. 
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The  magnificent  Indian  Mutiny  V.C.  group  awarded  to  General  Sir  Dighton  Macnaghten 
Probyn,  V.C.,  G.C.B.,  G.C.S.I.,  G.C.V.O.,  I.S.O.,  Probyn's  Horse,  later  Comptroller  and 

Treasurer  of  the  Royal  Household 
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(a)  Victoria  Cross,  the  reverse  of  the  suspension  bar  inscribed  'Capt.  Dighton  M.  Probyn  2ncl  Punjab  Cavalry', 
the  reverse  of  the  cross  undated 

(b)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  G.C.B.,  sash  badge  in  silver-gilt  and  enamels  with 
applique  centres  in  gold  and  enamels;  and  breast  star  in  silver  with  applique  centre  in  gold  and  enamels 

(c)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Civil)  G.C.B.,  sash  badge  in  silver-gilt,  hallmarked  London  1900; 
and  breast  star  in  silver  with  applique  centre  in  silver-gilt  and  enamels 

(d)  The  Royal  Victorian  Order,  G.C.V.O.,  sash  badge  in  silver-gilt  and  enamels;  and  breast  star  in  silver, 
silver-gilt  and  enamels 

(e)  The  Most  Honourable  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military)  C.B.,  breast  badge  in  22  carat  gold  and  enamels, 
hallmarked  London  1843,  complete  with  swivel-ring  suspension  and  gold  ribbon  buckle,  some  chips  to  enamels 

(f)  The  Imperial  Service  Order,  I.S.O.,  E.VlI.R.,  silver,  gold  and  enamels 

(g)  I NDIAN  Mutiny  1 857-59,  3  clasps,  Delhi,  Relief  of  Lucknow,  Lucknow  (Major  D.  M.  Probyn,  2nd  Punjab 
Cavy.)  '2nd'  officially  re-impressed  over  '1st' 

(h)  China  1857-60,  2  clasps,  Taku  Forts  1860,  Pekin  1860  (Major  D.  M.  Probyn,  C.B.  11th  Bengal  Cavy.) 

(i)  India  General  Service  1  854-94,  2  clasps,  North  West  Frontier,  Umbeyla  (Captn.  &  Adjt.  D.  M.  Probyn,  2nd 
Punjab  Cavy.)  the  V.C.  together  with  these  three  campaign  medals  are  on  a  contemporary  court  mounting, 
probably  as  worn  but  pin  now  lacking,  to  facilitate  this  form  of  mounting  the  connecting  ring  of  the  cross  has 
been  soldered  and  the  carriages  of  all  the  clasps  adapted 

(j)  Jubilee  1887,  clasp,  1897,  silver,  unnamed 
(K)  Coronation  1902,  silver,  unnamed 

(l)  Coronation  1911,  unnamed(m)  Prince  of  Wales'  Visit  to  India  1875-76,  silver,  by  Phillips  Brothers,  London, 
55.5mm  x  83mm,  the  edge  impressed  'No.  184';  together  with  a  small  oval  silver  medal  for  the  same  occasion 

(m)  Prince  OF  Wales' Visit  to  India  1875-76,  silver,  by  Phillips  Brothers,  London,  55.5mm  x  83mm,  the  edge 
impressed  'No.  184';  together  with  a  small  oval  silver  medal  for  the  same  occasion 

(n)  Germany,  Empire,  Hesse,  Order  of  Philip,  Grand  Cross  badge,  60mm,  gold  and  enamels;  and  breast  star, 
84mm,  silver,  gold  and  enamels 

(o)  Germany,  Empire,  Prussia,  Order  of  the  Red  Eagle,  1st  Class  badge,  58mm,  gold  and  enamels,  marked  'W'  on 
lower  arm  of  cross;  and  breast  star,  88mm,  silver,  gilt  and  enamels 

(p)  Greece,  Kingdom,  Order  of  the  Redeemer,  2nd  Class  badge,  72mm  x  42mm,  gold  and  enamels;  and  breast 
star,  72mm,  silver,  gold  and  enamels,  the  reverse  with  maker's  cartouch  of  Le  Maitre,  Paris 

(q)  Hawaii,  Royal  Order  of  Kalakua,  breast  star,  74mm,  silver,  gold  and  enamels,  maker's  mark  'EH  WB' 
stamped  on  reverse 

(r)  Portugal,  Kingdom,  Order  of  the  Tower  and  Sword,  breast  star,  75mm  x  65mm,  worked  entirely  in  gold  and 
enamels,  enamels  chipped  and  flaked  in  several  places 

(s)  Russia,  Empire,  Order  of  St  Anne,  by  Keihel,  St  Petersburg,  Isl  Class  sash  badge,  50mm,  gold  and  enamels- 
and  breast  star,  90mm,  silver,  gilt  and  enamels 

(t)  Turkey,  Empire,  Order  of  Osmanieh,  2nd  Class  badge,  92mm  x  65mm,  gold,  silver  and  enamels;  and  breast 

star,  87mm,  silver,  gold  and  enamels,  unless  otherwise  described  the  awards  contained  in  General  Probyn's 
group  are  very  fine  or  better  £120000-150000 
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Probyn  mounted  on  his  charger  “Clear  the  Line"  in  China 

Ex  Christies,  July  1 997,  the  property  of  the  Rt.  Hon.  Lord  Dunboyne,  when  it  was  stated  that  'two  other  undated  Crosses  have  been  recorded, 
both  from  the  same  gazette.'  In  fact,  several  more  recent  examples  are  known  of  undated  crosses  where  the  award  encompasses  several 
separate  acts  of  gallantry  over  a  period  of  time,  for  example  the  cross  awarded  to  Lieutenant-Commander  Nasmith  for  his  exploits  in  H.M. 
Submarine  f.7  7  during  May  and  June  1 91 5,  which  is  known  to  be  undated.  It  will  be  noted  below  that  Hope-Grant's  despatch,  which  was  the 
basis  for  the  award  of  Probyn's  V.C.,  actually  quotes  no  specific  dates. 

Victoria  Cross  London  Gazette  18  June  1858:  'Dighton  Macnaghten  Probyn,  Captain  (now  Major),  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry.  Has  been  distinguished 
for  gallantry  and  daring  throughout  this  Campaign.  At  the  Battle  of  Agra,  when  his  squadron  charged  the  rebel  Infantry,  he  was  sometimes 
separated  from  his  men  and  surrounded  by  five  or  six  Sepoys.  He  defended  himself  from  the  various  cuts  made  at  him,  and,  before  his  own 
men  had  joined  him,  had  cut  down  two  of  his  assailants.  At  another  time,  in  single  combat  with  a  Sepoy,  he  was  wounded  in  the  wrist  by  a 
bayonet,  and  his  horse  also  slightly  wounded;  but,  though  the  Sepoy  fought  desperately,  he  cut  him  down.  The  same  day  he  singled  out  a 
standard-bearer,  and,  in  the  presence  of  a  number  of  the  enemy,  killed  him  and  captured  the  standard.  These  are  only  a  few  of  the  gallant 
deeds  of  this  brave  young  officer.' 

Dighton  Macnaghten  Probyn  was  born  in  Marylebone,  London,  on  21  January  1833,  and  was  the  son  of  Captain  George  Probyn,  R.N.,  an  Elder 
of  Trinity  House,  and  Alicia,  the  daughter  of  Sir  Francis  Workman  Macnaghten,  of  Bushmills,  Co.  Antrim.  He  entered  the  light  cavalry  arm  of 
the  Bengal  Service  and  was  posted  Cornet  in  the  6th  Light  Cavalry  in  1 849.  In  1 852,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  of  the  newly  raised  2nd  Punjab 
Cavalry  commanded  by  Captain  Sam  Browne,  the  inventor  of  the  eponymous  sword  belt.  Probyn's  new  regiment  formed  a  part  of  the  1 1 ,000 
strong  Punjab  Irregular  Force  responsible  for  policing  the  turbulent  tribes  living  on  the  Trans-Indus  Frontier. 

In  March  1857  he  took  part  with  his  regiment  in  the  punitive  expedition  of  all  arms  under  Brigadier-General  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  (See  Lot 
92)  against  the  predatory  Bozdars.  The  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  were  next  ordered  to  Kohat,  and,  en  route,  received  sketchy  reports  of  unrest 
among  the  Sepoys  of  the  Bengal  Army.  Untroubled,  Browne  despatched  Probyn  with  a  number  of  dismounted  men  to  buy  horses  in  the  North 
West  Provinces.  When  the  storm  broke  at  Meerut  on  10  May,  Probyn  was  at  Jullundur,  the  station  of  his  parent  regiment,  the  6th  Bengal  Light 
Cavalry.  The  commander  of  the  station.  Brigadier  Johnstone,  was  away  on  leave,  and  acting  in  his  place  the  Commissioner,  Major  Edward 
Lake,  immediately  sent  Probyn  with  his  handful  of  men  to  seize  the  important  bridgehead  at  Phillour,  on  the  Sutlej,  in  order  to  prevent  any 
mutineers  from  the  Punjab  crossing  into  Oudh.  When  Brigadier  Johnstone  returned  he  refused  to  listen  to  Lake's  advice  to  disarm  the  native 
troops,  for  fear  of  showing  distrust.  Meanwhile,  on  14  May,  Browne  had  received  orders  to  detach  a  squadron,  under  his  second-in-command, 
Charles  Nicholson,  for  seivice  with  a  Moveable  Column,  which  the  Commissioner  of  Peshawar,  Herbert  Edwardes,  and  his  deputy,  the  grimly 
determined  Lieutenant-Colonel  John  Nicholson  (Charles's  brother)  proposed  to  form  at  Jhelum  under  Brigadier  Chamberlain.  But  as  events 
developed  and  the  scale  of  the  Mutiny  grew,  it  was  considered  unwise  to  entirely  denude  the  Frontier,  and  the  Queen's  troops  and  the 
Gurkhas  earmarked  for  the  Moveable  Column  were  either  halted  or  returned  to  their  stations.  Fortuitously,  Nicholson's  squadron  was  diverted 
to  Jullundur.  On  7  June,  the  inevitable  revolt  took  place  at  that  station,  and  owing  to  Johnstone's  earlier  irresolution  the  Europeans  were 
compelled  to  watch  as  the  mutineers  departed  with  all  their  equipment  and  arms.  Nicholson  arrived  next  morning,  and  was  employed  with  a 
column  under  Brigadier  Johnstone  in  a  half-hearted  pursuit  of  the  Jullundur  mutineers,  some  of  whom  were  eventually  engaged  in  a  skirmish, 
and  suffered  some  loss.  The  majority,  however,  reached  Phillour,  and,  despite  Probyn's  presence,  crossed  the  Sutlej  en  route  for  Delhi. 

Nicholson's  squadron,  H.M's  8lh,  and  other  loyal  troops  from  Jullundur,  having  reached  Phillour,  were  then  ordered  to  push  on  and  join  the 
British  force  on  the  Ridge  before  Delhi.  On  14  August,  further  troops  arrived  from  the  Punjab  under  John  Nicholson,  and  a  week  later  Probyn 
was  (jromoted  Captain,  'in  the  room  of  Captain  Willock,  deceased,'  of  his  old  corps,  the  6th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry.  Nicholson  soon 
demonstrated  his  resolve  and  on  25  August  he  led  a  column,  which  included  Probyn,  against  a  strong  rebel  force  sent  out  from  Delhi  to 
intercept  the  arrival  of  the  long-awaited  siege-train.  The  enemy,  principally  mutineers  from  the  Neemuch  Brigade,  were  espied  after  a  twelve 
mile  march,  occupying  two  villages  and  a  large  caravanserai.  Nic  holson  attacked  the  enclosure  with  one  half  of  his  force,  while  sending  the 
other  to  deal  with  the  villages,  <ind,  by  sunset,  tho'  rebels  were  in  full  flight  across  the  Najafgarh  canal.  Nicholson's  force  gave  chase,  killing 
eight  hunriretl  rebels  and  c.ipturing  thirteen  guns.  The  bridge  over  the  canal  was  blown  up  and  the  force  returned  to  the  Ridge  next  day  bearing 
their  sptjils  with  them. 
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Order  of  the  Bath.  G.C.B.,  Military  and  Civil 
Probyn  was  the  only  member  of  both  divisions  of  this  order  outside  the  Royal  Family 


With  the  arrival  of  the  siege-train,  preparations  were  begun  for  the  assault  of  the  city.  Brigadier  John  Nicholson,  who  was  to  lead  the  first  of  the 
four  storming  columns  and  retain  overall  co-ordinating  command  of  the  others,  selected  his  brother  Charles  to  command  the  1st  Punjab 
Infantry,  leaving  Probyn  in  command  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  detachment.  Shortly  after  midnight  on  the  1 3th,  Probyn's  squadron  fell  in  with 
the  Cavalry  Brigade,  under  Brigadier  James  Hope  Grant  (Ritchie  1-110)  of  the  9th  Lancers.  The  infantry  assault  went  in  at  dawn:  tv\'o  columns 
going  for  the  breaches  made  by  the  siege  guns  and  two  for  the  Kashmir  and  Kabul  gates. 


The  first  three  columns  entered  the  city  in  the  face  of  a  determined  enemy,  but  the  fourth,  commanded  by  Major  Reid  of  the  Sirmoor  Gurkha 
Battalion  on  the  far  British  right,  ran  into  severe  difficulties  in  the  suburb  of  Kishengaji  and  the  rebels  advanced  from  that  quarter,  threatening 
to  outflank  the  whole  position  on  the  Ridge.  At  7  am  on  14  September,  the  Cavalry  Brigade  were  ordered  to  move  rapidly  to  the  front  to 
contain  the  enemy  in  Kishengaji,  who  were  about  to  destroy  Reid's  shattered  and  confused  column.  On  reaching  their  new  position  the 
cavalry  were  forced  to  endure  a  'fierce  hurricane  of  lead  and  iron'  from  the  Lahore  Bastion  for  two  hours.  Hope  Grant  afterwards  wrote:  'I 
have  never  in  the  whole  course  of  my  life  seen  so  much  noble  conduct  displayed  by  the  men  as  was  the  case  in  the  brigade  I  had  the  honour  to 
command.'  When  finally  extricated  from  this  perilous  post,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Roberts  rode  up  and  learnt  of  the  'tremendous  peppering' 
they  had  undergone.  'Hodson  was  there  also'  he  wrote  'with  his  newly-raised  regiment,  some  officers  of  the  9th  Lancers,  and  Dighton  Probyn, 
Watson,  and  Younghusband,  of  the  Punjab  Cavalry.  Probyn  was  in  great  spirits,  having  fallen  temporarily  into  the  command  of  his  squadron.' 


That  appointment  was  shortly  to  become  permanent  as  Lieutenant  Nicholson  had  been  badly  wounded  in  the  ass<iult.  For  his  seix-ices  at  Delhi, 
ro  jyn  received  the  first  of  his  many  mentions  in  despatches.  After  a  house-to-house  advance  through  the  city,  the  last  of  the  Delhi  strongholds 
was  captured  on  20  Se|)tember,  Probyn  next  joined  the  2,500  strong  Flying  Column  under  Colonel  Edward  Greathed  tRitr  hie  2-51  ■  of  the  8th 

oot,  which  marched  out  at  daybreak  on  the  24th,  advancing  along  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  in  pursuit  of  the  rebels  now  pouring  aero the  D.iab 
intoOudh.  ' 
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Early  on  the  morning  of  the  28th,  the  forward  elements  of  the  Column  arrived  at  a  crossroads,  leading  in  one  direction  to  Boolundshuhur,  and 
in  the  other  to  Maolghur,  a  fort  belonging  to  Walidad  Khan,  who  had  assumed  authority  over  the  district.  The  column  halted,  and  picquets 
were  posted  to  the  front.  At  dawn,  gunfire  was  exchanged  between  Creathed's  vedettes  and  rebel  skirmishers,  and  it  was  soon  confirmed  that 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy  were  two  miles  off  at  Bolundshuhur.  They  were  driven  from  their  positions  in  front  of  the  town  by  H.M's  75th 
Regiment,  and  were  pursued  through  the  narrow  streets.  'The  work  fell  chiefly  on  the  Cavalry  and  Horse  Artillery'  Roberts  recorded,  '...  The 
9th  Lancers,  under  Drysdale,  performed  wonders;  and  the  squadrons  of  Punjab  Cavalry,  under  their  gallant  young  leaders,  Probyn,  Watson, 
and  Younghusband,  and  the  squadron  of  Hodson's  Horse  under  Hugh  Gough,  showed  of  what  good  stuff  they  were  made.  Our  casualties  were 
6  men  killed,  6  officers  and  35  men  wounded.  The  enemy's  loss  was  300.  A  large  quantity  of  ammunition  and  baggage  fell  into  our  hands, 
including  many  articles  plundered  from  European  men  and  women.' 

Th(.‘  Column  camped  at  Bolundshuhur  for  the  next  six  nights  during  which  time  Walidad  Khan's  hastily  abandoned  fort  was  demolished  and  the 
wounded  evacuated  to  Meerut.  The  Flying  Column  continued  its  march  on  3  October  intending  to  make  junction  with  Havelock's  column 
mart:hing  to  the  relief  of  Lucknow.  That  night  a  halt  was  made  at  Somna,  where  it  was  learnt  that  a  large  number  of  insurgents  intended  to 
resist  the  Column's  advance  on  Allighur,  and  that  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  a  large  number  of  mutineers  from  Delhi.  Sunrise  on  the  5lh 
reveak.’d  a  ragged  band  of  rebels  collec.Ted  before  Aligarh.  They  were  rapidly  driven  inside  by  the  horse  artillery  and  fled  through  the  town  into 
the  open  country  on  the  other  side.  The  9th  Lancers,  Punjab  Cavalry  detachments,  and  horse  artillery  divided  into  two  parties  and  swept  round 
Allighur,  Probyn  <ind  his  sc|u<idron  going  around  to  the  right.  Reunited  on  the  far  side,  the  cavalry  chargcxl  on,  pursuing  the  enemy  five  miles  to 
the  south.  'Probyn  and  his  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry'  observed  Lieutenant  Arthur  Moffatt  Lang  of  the  Bengal  Engineers,  'first  returned  from  their 
gallop  on  our  right,  having  killed  some  50  of  the  enemy.'  Early  next  day  the  Column  marc  hed  to  Akrabad  to  bring  two  Rajput  rebel  leaders, 
the  twin  brothers  Mangal  Singh  and  Mehtab  Singh,  to  book.  The  Punjab  Cavalry  sc|uadrons  went  in  advance,  and  having  surrounded  the  village 
before  daybreak,  surprised  and  killed  some  fifty  fugitives  including  th('  twins. 
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During  the  course  of  the  march  of  the  Flying  Column  frequent  requests  were  received  from  the  British  bottled  up  in  the  ancient  fort  at  Agra, 
and  due  to  the  increasingly  urgent  nature  of  the  appeals,  it  was  decided  to  make  a  forty-eight  mile  detour  and  go  to  their  assistance,  though  the 
detour  meant  precluding  any  attempt  to  link  up  with  Havelock.  The  Flying  Column  marched  at  midnight  on  the  8th,  with  the  cavalry  and  horse 
artillery  pushing  forward  as  fast  as  possible,  but  after  thirty-six  hours  word  was  received  that  the  enemy  no  longer  threatened  Agra. 
Accordingly,  the  leading  units  halted  and  waited  for  the  infantry  to  catch  up. 

On  reaching  Agra,  early  on  the  10th,  many  of  the  troops  went  immediately  to  sleep  on  the  parade  ground  to  the  southwest  of  the  city,  while 
others  settled  down  to  their  breakfasts  watched  by  large  numbers  of  relieved  and  inquisitive  Europeans.  No  picquets  were  posted  and  no 
patrols  were  sent  out  into  the  surrounding  fields  of  high  crops.  The  whole  in  fact  took  on  a  carnival  atmosphere  as  tradesmen  came  out  from 
the  city  to  sell  their  wares.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  a  troupe  of  jugglers  entertaining  a  party  of  Sikhs  and  9lh  Lancers  threw  off  their  costumes  and, 
drawing  swords,  revealed  themselves  as  Muslim  fanatics  and  cut  up  their  audience.  Two  heavy  guns  concealed  in  the  high  crops  to  the  right 
front  opened  fire  causing  panic  among  the  non-combatants.  At  the  same  time  a  party  of  six  mutineers  rode  up  to  the  Quarter-Guard  of  the  9th 
Lancers  and  quietly  cut  down  the  sentry.  Wearing  red  coats  similar  to  those  sported  by  'Probyn's  2nd  Punjabis'  no  one  had  suspected  that  they 
were  mutineers  from  the  2nd  Gwalior  Cavalry. 

When  Roberts,  called  hurriedly  from  his  breakfast  in  the  fort,  appeared  on  the  scene  he  saw:  'Independent  fights  going  on  all  over  the 
parade-ground  ...  'the  9th  Lancers  and  Gough's  squadron  of  Hodson's  Horse  were  rapidly  saddling  and  falling  in.  On  the  right,  the  8th  Foot 
and  the  2nd  and  4th  Punjab  Infantry  were  busy  getting  under  arms,  while  beyond,  three  squadrons  of  Punjab  Cavalry  under  Probyn  and 
Younghusband,  were  hurrying  to  gel  on  the  enemy's  flank.'  The  infantry  did  what  they  could  but  their  field  of  fire  was  severely  limited  and 
once  again  the  bulk  of  the  work  fell  on  the  cavalry.  On  the  right  flank,  Probyn  led  his  squadron  forward  in  a  most  determined  and  inspiring 
manner  in  a  charge  punctuated  by  repealed  acts  of  personal  valour. 
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Charging  the  rebel  infantry  well  ahead  of  his  squadron,  he  dashed  into  a  party  of  half  a  dozen  sepoys  and  cut  two  down  before  his  own  sowars 
caught  up.  Soon  afterwards  he  encountered  an  unusually  determined  mutineer  who  managed  to  wound  him  in  the  chest  with  his  bayonet,  but 
unshaken,  Probyn  turned  and  slew  him.  He  next  singled  out  a  rebel  standard-bearer  around  whom  a  number  of  the  enemy  had  collected.  As 
he  charged  his  selected  target,  he  was  attacked  by  a  rebel  sowar,  who,  gaining  a  momentary  advantage,  raised  his  sword  to  cut  him  down. 
Probyn's  orderly,  'a  grey  haired  old  Sikh',  saw  the  danger  and  lunged  forward,  raising  an  arm  to  protect  his  sahib.  The  blow  fell,  practically 
severing  the  orderly's  limb  -  he  died  two  days  later,  the  victim  to  his  own  devotion.  At  length  the  fight  came  to  its  sanguinary  conclusion  with 
Probyn's,  Watson's  and  Younghusband's  squadrons  riding  down  substantial  numbers  of  the  fleeing  enemy  and  capturing  two  of  their  guns.  It 
was  largely  for  these  acts  of  valour  that  Probyn  was  later  awarded  the  Victoria  Cross.  Furthermore,  for  his  services  during  the  advance  of  the 
Flying  Column,  and  for  his  courageous  leadership  at  Agra,  he  was  mentioned  in  despatches  four  more  times. 

The  Flying  Column  rested  near  Agra  for  the  next  four  days,  and,  continuing  the  march  to  Lucknow  via  Cawnpore,  set  out  for  Manipuri  on  the 
1 5th.  Hope  Grant,  who  had  been  retained  at  Delhi,  now  caught  up  with  the  Column  and,  having  succeeded  in  getting  Creathed's  appointment 
cancelled,  assumed  command  himself.  On  the  23rd,  the  Column  reached  Miran-ki-Serai  near  the  ruined  Hindu  city  of  Kanouje.  Here, 
intelligence  reached  Roberts  that  a  party  of  mutineers  were  in  the  vicinity  escorting  four  captured  British  guns.  Accordingly,  he  went  ahead  to 
reconnoitre  saw  the  rebels  dragging  the  guns  across  the  Kallee  Nuddee,  in  an  attempt  to  get  away.  He  sent  word  back  to  the  advance  guard 
and  shortly  Probyn  and  Watson  galloped  up  with  their  two  squadrons  and  two  horse  artillery  guns.  A  few  rounds  from  the  horse  gunners 
caused  the  rebels  to  abandon  the  captured  ordnance,  and  once  more  the  irregular  light  horse  started  out  in  pursuit  of  the  fleeing  mutineers. 

Once  across  the  river,  the  two  squadrons  charged  on  in  parallel  lines  about  a  mile  apart  over  'a  fine  grassy  plain'  towards  the  Canges  some 
four  miles  away.  Ahead  of  the  field,  as  usual,  was  Probyn,  and  coming  to  the  banks  of  the  Canges,  he  reined  up  to  watch  the  rebel  sowars  who 
had  not  been  overtaken,  struggling  in  the  water  as  they  were  swept  away  downstream. 

Three  more  marches  brought  the  Flying  Column  to  Cawnpore  on  the  26th  and  during  the  short  stay  there,  Probyn  was  involved  in  a  daring 
exploit  with  Risaldar  Punjab  Singh.  One  morning  before  sunrise,  Probyn  started  off  with  Punjab  Singh  to  visit  some  outlying  picquets  furnished 
by  his  squadron.  They  had  not  gone  far  when  they  saw  a  small  party  of  the  enemy.  Punjab  Singh  told  Probyn  to  be  quiet  and  remain  at  a  short 
distance.  Riding  up  to  the  rebels,  he  soon  ascertained  that  they  were  mutineers  from  the  Gwalior  Contingent  who  had  lost  their  way  and  were 
trying  to  get  clear  of  the  British  lines.  Punjab  Singh  told  them  that  he  and  his  companion  were  in  a  similar  fix  and,  calling  Probyn  over,  led 
them  off  in  the  direction  of  the  nearest  picquet.  At  an  appropriate  moment  Punjab  Singh  warned  Probyn  to  gallop  off  to  alert  the  picquet  on  his 
signal.  As  it  was  gradually  getting  lighter,  it  was  only  a  short  while  before  Punjab  Singh,  drawing  his  tulwar,  shouted  to  Probyn,  and,  in  the 
same  instant,  cut  into  the  enemy.  With  the  advantage  of  surprise,  Punjab  Singh  despatched  several  men  and  managed  to  keep  the  rest  at  bay 
until  Probyn  returned  with  the  picquet  and  killed  the  rest  of  the  sixteen-man  party. 

On  1 4  November,  the  newly  arrived  C-in-C,  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  opened  operations  in  the  direction  of  Lucknow  and,  having  advanced 
through  Dilkusha  Park,  a  body  of  sepoys  were  sighted  occupying  the  Martiniere.  Linder  the  cover  of  the  artillery,  the  8th  Foot  and  a  composite 
infantry  battalion  drove  the  mutineers  out  of  the  building  and  the  cavalry  set  off,  pursuing  them  as  far  as  the  canal.  During  the  chase,  John 
Watson,  finding  total  release  in  battle,  became  separated  from  his  men,  and  singlehandedly  attacked  a  body  of  cavalry.  But  against  such  odds 
there  was  only  one  possible  outcome.  Fortunately,  Probyn  was  only  about  three  hundred  yards  away  with  both  their  squadrons,  and  was  able 
to  dash  to  his  assistance  thereby  undoubtedly  saving  his  life. 

The  second  relief  of  Lucknow  was  accomplished  on  the  1 7th,  and  Probyn's  services  were  acknowledged  by  Sir  Colin  in  his  despatches  dated 
'Head-Quarters,  Shah  Nujjeef,  Lucknow,  18th  November  1857',  and  'Head-Quarters,  Camp  Alumbagh,  25th  November  1857'.  In 
consequence  of  these  'mentions'  he  received  the  thanks  of  the  Governor-General  in  General  Orders,  published  on  10  December. 
Preparations  were  then  made  to  deal  with  the  Gwalior  Contingent  who  had  assembled  under  Tantia  Topi.  They  were  attacked  at  Cawnpore 
and  driven  off  on  the  6th  but  for  once  the  cavalry  and  horse  artillery  were  held  up  by  the  hesitations  of  Sir  Colin's  Chief  of  Staff  and  were 
unable  to  follow  up  the  advantage.  Probyn,  however,  evinced  another  mention  in  despatches. 

By  this  time  the  squadron  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  which  Probyn  commanded  was  frequently  referred  to  as  Probyn's  Horse,  as  Lieutenant  E. 
H.  Verney,  R.N.,  records  in  The  Shannon's  Brigade  in  India:  'Two  bodies  of  irregular  Sikh  cavalry  are  attached  to  main  army;  one  is 
distinguished  by  wearing  red  turbans,  is  commanded  by  Captain  Hodson  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  is  known  as  Hodson's  Horse;  the  other  wears 
blue  turbans,  is  commanded  by  Lieut.  Probyn  of  the  Indian  Army,  and  is  known  as  Probyn's  Horse;  their  dress  consists  of  the  whitey-brown 
"kharki";  each  man  is  armed  with  a  tulwa  and  brace  of  pistols,  and  one  or  two  troops  with  lances.  To  command  a  regiment  of  these 
semi-barborous  troopers  requires  no  small  ability,  tact,  and  personal  courage,  as  well  as  knowledge  of  the  native  character,  and  both  Probyn 
and  Hodson  are  beloved  by  their  wild  horsemen.  They  are  generally  splendidly  mounted,  and  each  horse  is  the  private  property  of  his  rider.' 
This  appellation,  however  should  not  be  confused  with  the  regiment  -  Probyn's  Horse.  The  latter  unit  was  titled  the  1st  Sikh  Cavalry,  or  Wale's 
Horse,  during  the  Mutiny  after  its  commander. 

Probyn's  squadron  was  next  engaged  in  the  action  fought  on  2  January  1858  on  the  banks  of  the  Kallee  Nuddee  at  Khudaganj  where  Lord 
Roberts  won  his  Victoria  Cross  in  another  pursuit  of  the  rebels  under  Hope  Grant.  On  the  1 0th,  Probyn  was  mentioned  in  the  latter  officer's 
despatch.  On  23  February,  Sam  Browne  arrived  at  Cawnpore  with  the  rest  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  from  Murdan,  and  Probyn  rejoined 
Regimental  Headquarters  as  second  in  command.  The  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  remained  at  Cawnpore  for  the  next  few  days  acting  as  escort  to  the 
Commander-in-Chief,  who  was  once  more  turning  his  attention  to  Lucknow,  where  the  Mauivi  of  Fyzabad  had  collected  together  an 
enormous  army  for  its  defence,  and  was  constantly  attacking  Sir  James  Outram's  earthworks  around  the  Alumbagh.  Sir  Colin's  army,  now 
numbering  some  30,000  men,  assembled  at  Banthira  where  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  were  brigaded  under  Brigadier  Little,  with  2nd  Dragoon 
Guards  (the  Bays),  9th  Lancers,  a  detachment  of  the  5th  Punjab  Cavalry  and  the  1  st  Sikh  Irregular  Cavalry  (Wale's  Horse). 

The  advance  on  Lucknow  commenced  on  2  March  wilh  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  taking  part  in  the  occupation  of  the  Dilkusha,  losing  two 
horses  killed  and  two  men  wounded.  The  army  was  next  split  in  two.  One  column  under  Sir  Colin  was  to  cross  the  canal  above  the  Martiniere, 
then  arlvance  into  the  city  against  its  main  citadel,  the  Kaiser  Bagh.  The  other  column  under  Sir  James  Outram  was  to  cross  the  Gumti,  then 
move  north  to  the  village  of  Ismailganj,  before  advancing  down  the  Fyzabad  road  to  the  Chakar  Kothi  and  the  iron  and  stone  bridges  leading 
into  the  city.  Little's  1st  Cavalry  Brigade  was  detailed  to  Outram's  column. 

The  Gumti  was  crossed  Irefore  daybreak  on  the  6th,  and  the  advance  guard  of  Outram's  force,  comprising  one  squadron  of  the  Bays  and  a 
squariron  of  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  under  Probyn,  met  a  body  of  enemy  cavalry  which  was  immediately  attacked  and  cut  up.  Enemy  losses 
on  this  (jccasion  amounted  to  sixty  to  eighty  dead  and  one  elephant  captured.  That  night  Outram's  force  encamped  close  to  the  old  race 
course  by  the  Fyzabad  road,  some  four  miles  from  the  city.  The  following  morning  the  rebels  attacked  the  camp  but  were  repulsed  without 
muc  h  difficulty.  Throughout  the  day  the  2nrl  Punjab  Cavalry  was  employed  in  supporting  the  horse  artillery  at  the  Iron  Bridge  which  led  into 
the  city  from  the  northeast.  By  the  9th,  (Jutram's  c:olumn  was  in  position  to  hc'gin  the  attack  through  the  jungle  towards  the  Chakar  Kothi, 
wTiir  h  was  duly  taken. 
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Sir  Dighton  Probyn’s  lesser  British  and  Foreign  awards 


During  the  final  clays  of  the  Fall  of  Lucknow,  the  2nd  Punjab  Cavalry  was  constantly  engaged  in  patrolling  and  was  frequently  sent  short 
distances  in  pursuit  of  fleeing  mutineers  and  rebels,  but  only  closed  with  the  enemy  on  tw'o  or  three  occasions.  By  this  time,  Probyn,  worn 
down  by  the  rigours  of  continual  campaigning,  was  a  shadow  of  his  former  self  and,  on  the  advice  of  the  surgeons,  started  down  country  on  1 8 
March  for  embarkation  to  England.  He  carried  with  him  an  enemy  standard  captured  by  Roberts  and  a  letter  for  his  mother.  Lady  Roberts,  in 
which  her  son  had  written:  'We  have  been  together  the  whole  time  ...  I  could  not  send  a  better  person  to  give  you  an  account  of  this  eventful 
year.'  Three  days  after  his  departure  the  last  of  the  rebel  forces  were  dislodged  from  Lucknow,  and  on  24  March  was  promoted  Brevet  Major. 

On  1 8  June  (Waterloo  Day)  1 858,  an  extract  of  Hope  Grant's  despatch  of  1 0  January  announced  Probyn's  award  of  the  Victoria  Cross  in  the 
London  Gazette .  The  same  edition  of  the  Gazette  also  carried  the  announcement  that  he  was  to  be  created  a  Companion  of  the  Bath.  He 
received  his  Victoria  Cross  from  Queen  Victoria  at  a  parade  held  on  Southsea  Common  on  2  August  1858.  In  England,  the  returning  hero 
rapidly  regained  his  health  and  with  his  striking  physical  attributes  at  once  cut  a  dash  in  fashionable  society.  On  31  May,  he  was  noticed  by  the 
Press  at  the  Queen's  Drawing-room  in  London'  attired  'in  his  splendid  uniform  of  the  Sikh  Cavalry'.  An  old  friend  once  remarked  'He  could 
not  help  being  showy  in  appearance  -  Nature  made  him  so.' 


It  the  disappearance  of  his  parent  regiment,  the  6th  Bengal  Light  Cavalry,  his  name  was  transferred  to  the  rolls  of  the  3rd  European  Light 
Cavalry,  (an  amalgamation  of  the  6th  and  4th  Regiments  of  Bengal  I  ight  Cavalry)  and,  in  January  1 859,  as  a  further  special  award  for  his 
services  during  the  Mutiny,  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  Wale's  Horse  -  the  1st  Sikh  Irregular  Cavalry  -  Captain  Wale,  having  been 
shot  dead  by  a  solitary  Sepoy  during  mopping  up  operations  at  Lucknow.  Probyn  joined  his  new  regiment,  which  soon  became  known  as 
robyn  s  Horse,  in  India  in  January  1 860,  and,  as  a  result  of  his  personal  lobbying,  the  corps  was  included  in  the  Anglo-French  Expedition  to 
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On  28  January  Hope  Grant,  who  had  been  appointed  to  command  the  Anglo-Indian  expeditionary  force,  received  the  following 
communication  from  Calcutta:  'Pass  before  you  1st  Sikh  Cavalry  -  Probyn's  -  and  ascertain  from  each  man  individually  his  willingness  for 
service  in  China.  Each  man  to  sign  or  seal  a  paper.  Communicate  without  delay.' 


In  due  course  the  regiment  was  drawn  up  before  Hope  Grant's  house  at  Lucknow;  every  man  without  exception  signed  the  required  paper  In 
early  February  the  regiment  proceeded  to  the  railhead  at  Raniganj  600  miles  from  Lucknow,  and  entrained  for  Calcutta  where  it  was 
equipped  with  Government  horses,  thus  temporarily  lapsing  from  the  silladar  system.  Embarkation  began  on  19  March  and  by  1  April  the 
whole  regiment  was  en  route  for  Hong  Kong.  Probyn's  Horse  was  brigaded  with  Fane's  Horse  and  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  under 
Brigadier  Pattle,  and  landed  at  the  end  of  the  month  and  encamped  on  a  breezy  two  mile  stretch  on  Kowloon  In  early  June  it  embarked  on 
the  final  leg  of  the  journey  up  the  China  coast  to  Pei-t'ang,  but  a  heavy  gale  forced  thirty  ships,  including  the  Queen  of  England  carrying 
Probyn  and  regimental  headquarters,  back  to  Hong  Kong.  '  ® 


Probyn's  Horse  finally  came  ashore  at  Pei-t'ang,  near  the  heavily  defended  Taku  Forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Pei  ho  River  on  5  August  and  as 
Hope  Grant  was  anxious  to  advance  inland  due  to  a  scarcity  of  shelter  and  good  water,  Probyn  was  sent  ahead  on  the  9th  with  two  squadrons 
and  a  troop  of  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  to  reconnoitre.  He  was  given  specific  orders  to  refrain  from  engaging  the  enemy  who  hovered  dose 
by  throughout  the  day.  His  self-restraint  on  this  occasion  won  him  the  approbation  of  Hope  Grant.  On  the  1 2th,  the  Anglo-Indian  forces 
advanced  across  the  causeway  leading  to  Sinho,  with  the  Cavalry  Brigade  deploying  before  the  enemy's  position  on  the  right  of  General 
Napier's  2nd  Division.  No  sooner  had  this  manoeuvre  been  carried  out  than  a  massed  body  of  some  4,000  Tartar  horse  armed  generally  with 
swords  and  bows  and  arrows,  threatened  the  right  flank.  At  once,  Probyn's  Horse  and  Fane's  Horse,  with  the  King's  Dragoon  Guards  in 
support,  delivered  an  effective  charge,  cutting  down  many  of  the  enemy  and  driving  back  the  rest  in  disorder,  in  this  action  Probyn's  Horse 
claimed  to  be  the  first  to  cross  swords  with  the  Tartars. 


As  the  infantry  continued  their  advance  on  Sinho,  the  Tartar  cavalry  again  came  to  the  front.  Probyn  reacted  immediately  and  swiftly  led  his 
own  regiment.  Fane's  and  the  K.D.G.  at  them.  But  the  Chinese  lost  their  nerve  and  fled  from  the  field  not  caring  to  face  the  consequences  of  a 
second  charge.  From  Sinho  the  enemy  fell  back  on  Tangku  which  was  captured  by  the  Allies  after  a  short  fight  on  the  14th.  On  the  21st  the 
Allied  force  moved  out  from  Tangku,  captured  the  Taku  Forts  and  occupied  Tientsin  on  the  24th.  Probyn's  Horse  advanced  from  Tientsin  on  12 
September  with  Sir  John  Michel's  1st  Division,  reaching  Hosiwo  on  the  16th.  Two  days  later  with  the  4,000  strong  Allied  field  force,  Probyn's 
encountered  a  Chinese  force  of  20,000  men,  heavily  armed  with  artillery,  and  holding  a  four  mile  front  with  their  left  resting  on  the  Peiho  and 
their  right  on  the  walled  town  of  Chang-kia-wan.  French  guns  were  brought  into  action  against  the  enemy's  left  flank,  while  Michel's  Division 
and  the  Cavalry  Brigade  contended  with  Chinese  attacks  on  the  Allied  front  and  left.  Posted  on  the  far  Allied  left,  Probyn  reported  a  large  body 
of  Tartar  Horse  working  round  his  flank  with  the  intention  of  getting  to  the  rear  and  attacking  the  baggage.  Brigadier  Pattle  disregarded  his 
warnings,  but  Michel  gave  him  orders  to  go  off  with  the  regiment,  keep  watch  on  the  Tartar  Horse  and,  if  possible,  turn  them.  Reduced  to  only 
one  hundred  and  six  sabres,  having  provided  several  detachments  for  duties  elsewhere,  Probyn's  moved  off  and  was  soon  some  distance  from 
the  nearest  support.  Perceiving  Probyn  as  easy  pickings,  some  two  thousand  Tartar  cavalry  bore  down  on  him,  while  the  Chinese  artillery 
opened  a  harassing  fire  on  their  objective.  In  spite  of  the  inevitable  casualties  the  regiment  stood  firm  until  the  Tartars  had  closed  to  fifty  yards. 
Probyn  ordered  the  charge  and  the  regiment  advanced  rapidly  slicing  through  the  opposing  horse,  and  wheeling  round,  cut  through  it  for  a 
second  time. 


Once  again  Hope  Grant  found  himself  acknowledging  Probyn's  services.  He  wrote:  'Sir  John  Michel  encountered  such  heavy  masses  on  his 
left  that  he  had  some  difficulty  in  holding  his  position,  and  was  attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Tartar  cavalry.  Probyn,  who  had  only  100  of  his 
Regiment  with  him  at  the  time  was  ordered  to  charge  the  front,  which  he  did  in  most  gallant  style,  riding  in  amongst  them  with  such  vigour 
and  determination  that  they  could  not  withstand  the  attack  for  a  moment,  and  fled  in  utter  consternation.'  Michel  also  warmly  commended  the 
Regiment,  congratulating  it  personally  on  the  field.  'To  carry  out  my  orders  and  to  prevent  the  enemy  annoying  his  small  force  by  their  fire, 
Major  Probyn  charged  into  the  middle  of  this  body.  The  charge  was  gallantly  executed  and  eminently  successful,  and  I  cannot  speak  too  highly 
of  this  small  party  and  the  merit  of  its  commander.' 

Furthermore,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  who  was  at  the  time  Hope  Grant's  A.Q.M.G.,  later  wrote  of  this  severe  action;  'Our  artillery,  playing  on 
the  enemy's  masses,  inflicted  heavy  losses  on  them,  and  Major  Probyn,  charging  with  the  reckless  gallantry  which  distinguished  him,  cleared 
the  front  of  our  immediate  left.  The  action  which  followed  was  a  brilliant  success,  gained  by  a  small  body  of  French  and  English  troops  over  an 
enemy  that  had  at  least  20,000  men  and  a  vast  number  of  guns  in  the  field.'  With  his  brilliant  charge,  which  was  accomplished  for  the  loss  of 
only  six  wounded,  the  Allied  force  advanced  and  the  Chinese  abandoned  Chang-kia-wan.  Upwards  of  eighty  guns  fell  into  Allied  hands  and  the 
Chinese  camp  was  also  taken. 

A  cavalry  reconnaissance  on  the  20th  revealed  some  50,000  of  the  enemy  at  Pa-li-chiao,  occupying  groves  and  walled  enclosures.  The  Allied 
forces  advanced  to  attack  the  army  next  day,  and  came  under  a  severe  barrage  of  artillery  fire.  Emboldened  by  its  effect,  the  Tartar  horse 
came  on  and  again  threatened  to  envelop  the  Allied  left.  They  were  stopped  in  their  tracks  by  a  battery  which  opened  fire  at  two  hundred 
yards,  presenting  the  Cavalry  Brigade  with  the  opportunity  to  charge.  The  Brigade  attacked,  this  time  with  Probyn's  Horse  in  support  of  the 
King  s  Dragoon  Guards  and  Fane's  Horse.  The  Tartar  cavalry  was  thrown  into  utter  confusion  and  driven  back,  never  to  regain  the  nerve  to 
face  the  Cavalry  Brigade.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  Probyn  saw  a  further  opportunity  to  deliver  a  charge,  and  despite  the  Brigadier's 
opinion,  duly  carried  out  the  movement.  Hope  Grant,  witnessing  this  charge,  was  swift  to  express  his  approval  of  Probyn's  initiative,  describing 
the  aaion  as  'admirable'. 

On  the  22nd,  the  enemy  sent  in  a  flag  of  truce,  but  refused  to  hand  over  a  number  of  prisoners  which  included  the  British  Consul  from  Canton 
and  an  escort  of  Fane's  Horse.  It  was  therefore  decided  to  advance.  Probyn  was  sent  forward  to  reconnoitre  and  reported  the  Chinese  army 
encamped  north  of  the  city.  The  Allies  moved  forward  on  3  October  and,  on  the  5th,  bivouacked  close  by.  Both  Probyn  and  Walter  Fane 
carried  out  reconnaissances  accompanied  by  only  a  few  sowars,  but  the  enemy  wherever  they  were  met,  fled  before  them.  On  the  6th,  with 
the  failure  of  the  Prince  Kung  to  release  the  prisoners,  Hope  Grant  and  Montauban,  having  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  reserve  division  and  the 
heavy  guns,  decided  lo  march  round  the  city  to  the  northwest  and  rendezvous  at  the  Summer  Palace,  a  few  miles  outside  the  city  walls,  prior 
to  launching  an  attack  on  the  main  Chinese  army.  In  the  event  the  enemy  dispersed,  and  the  French  accompanied  by  some  British  cavalry, 
arrived  in  the  afternoon  at  the  Summer  Palace,  which,  following  the  arrival  of  Hope  Grant's  forces,  was  sacked.  Amongst  the  vast  quantity  loot 
taken  from  the  Summer  Palace,  were  three  huge  enamelled  bowls;  these  were  'acquired'  by  Probyn  himself,  and  later  presented  to  Queen 
Vir  lori.i  as  a  gift  from  Ihe  Army. 

At  lire  ( onc  lusitm  of  the  camp.iign  the  Commander-in-Chief  reported:  'The  1st  Sikh  Irregular  Cavalry,  under  Major  Probyn,  and  Fane's  Horse, 
untler  (Japtain  Fane,  have  perfrjrmed  their  work  most  admirably.  Gn  more  than  one  occasion  these  Regiments  have  been  opposed,  and  have 
sue  cessfully  charged  a  vastly  sufrerior  force  of  the  enemy's  cavalry;  and  their  conduct  in  ihe  field  excited  the  admiration  of  the  French  as  well 
as  of  Ihe  English  Irrrtjps.  It  is  not  only  on  ihe  field  of  bailie  lhat  Iheir  services  have  been  so  imporlani  during  the  receni  campaign,  bul  in 
perfrrrming  the  numerous  olher  dulies  rerjuirerl  of  ihetri  of  an  infinitely  harassing  nature  -  patrols,  escorts,  reconnaissances,  as  well  as  the  task 
of  conveying  letters  almost  daily  between  Tientsin  and  Pekin  (a  distance  of  seventy-five  miles)  for  upw.irds  of  a  month,  during  which  they  were 
frer|uenlly  fired  upon  -  iheir  services  have  been  of  the  utmost  value  lo  the  expc'dilion.  I  Ix'g  lo  recommend  Major  Probyn  and  Captain  Fane  to 
your  Lxr  ellenr.y's  most  favour.ible  notice.' 
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On  I  !  Oi  lobc'r  iIk'  Ailii’S  iMilcri'cl  I’ckiii,  .iiid  ihi'  war  was  hroughl  lo  ,i  siic  c  cssfiil  (  oiicliision  wilh  ihc  sif^ning  of  lhc“  pence  trealy.  A1  the 
sriggeslion  of  llie  I  )uke  of  Ckrmbridgr',  I'robyn  was  promoted  l.ieoleri.iMt-Colonel  by  brevet. 

t’robyn  relrirneil  to  India  in  lanrjary  I  fit)  I  .ind  landed  at  (iak  ulta,  where  his  regiment's  n(>wly  appointerl  surgeon,  J.  II.  Sylvester,  went 
immediately  on  board  Probyn's  ship  lo  meet  him,  'A  fine  looking  fellow'  was  the  first  impression  Sylvester  jotted  into  his  tiiary  although  he 
added  'not  so  striking  as  I  bad  anticipated',  and  further  complained  lo  his  tiiary:  'Probyn  bas  entirely  changed  the  uniform  frrjm  silver  trj  gtild 
and  blue,  the  cut  of  everything  is  altered  anri  the  whole  is  very  expensive  indeed,  he  seems  a  most  reckless,  exlravtiganl  felkrw  and  seems  to 
expect  the  same  of  all  his  officers.' 

In  Oc  tober  1 8b3,  Probyn's  Horse  was  selected  to  serve  in  Ibe  5,600  strong  Yusafzai  Field  Force  against  Gadun  and  Ulm.inzai  fanatics,  who 
had  been  raiding  from  the  Chamla  Valley.  The  main  body  set  off  from  Nowakilla  on  19  (Jt:tober,  while  on  the  same  tlay  Probyn  wilh  one 
hundred  sabres  started  for  the  Umbeyla  Pass  in  Wilde's  Column.  The  Pass  was  negotiated  wilh  difficulty  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  tjn  the 
22nd  Probyn  went  out  on  reconnaissance  and  discovered  that  the  bunerwals,  who  were  not  been  involved  in  the  trriginal  dispute  were  about 
lo  throw  their  lot  in  wilh  the  Cudans  and  Utmanzais.  The  bunerwals  caught  wind  of  Probyn's  reconnaissance  and  attempted  to  intercept  his 
party.  It  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  in  the  campaign  when  Probyn  found  himself  on  open  ground  and  was  presented  with  an  opprjrtunily  to 
charge.  At  the  head  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  sabres,  he  delivered  his  attack  and  pul  the  bunerwals  to  flight.  Nevertheless,  the  Field  Force  was 
thereafter  thrown  on  the  defensive,  providing  few  opportunities  for  Chamberlain's  cavalry. 

In  early  December  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Sir  Hugh  Rose,  sent  up  reinforcements  and  appointed  Major-General  Cavrock  to  succeed 
Chamberlain.  On  the  14th  the  enemy  were  attacked  and  driven  out  of  strong  positions  in  and  around  Lau.  Organizing  his  forces  in  two 
columns,  Cavrock  next  advanced  into  the  valley  and  burnt  the  village  of  Malka  to  the  ground.  Referring  to  one  of  the  closing  operations  in  this 
small  but  costly  campaign,  Cavrock  wrote  of  Probyn's  Horse  in  his  despatches:  'Pressing  on  at  a  gallop,  these  splendid  horsemen  ...  passed 
round  the  enemy's  position  ...  with  the  result  that  the  enemy  abandoned  it.  They  later,  by  a  judicious  movement  under  Probyn,  effectually 
protected  our  own  left.'  At  the  close  of  the  Umbeyla  Expedition,  the  Regiment  returned  to  Peshawar  arriving  there  on  27  December  1 863. 
Probyn  relinquished  command  of  the  Regiment  in  1 866  and  came  home  on  furlough.  In  1 869,  he  was  appointed  Commandant  of  the  Central 
India  Horse  in  succession  to  Sam  Browne.  It  was  a  most  desirable  appointment  consisting  of  the  command  of  two  regiments  stationed  a 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  apart  at  Agar  in  West  Malwa  and  at  Coona  in  Central  India.  The  C.I.H.  had  been  organized  in  1 861  from  three 
silladari  regiments,  Mayne's  Horse,  Meade's  Horse  and  Beatson's  Horse,  raised  during  the  Mutiny,  and  was  chiefly  employed  in  protecting 
the  Grand  Trunk  Road  and  suppressing  dacoity.  The  post  also  involved  the  Commandant  in  some  political  work  acting  as  the  Political  Agent  to 
a  number  of  small  states. 

In  1870,  at  the  age  of  thirty-seven,  Probyn  was  promoted  Major-General  and  appointed  Aide-de-Camp  to  the  Viceroy,  Lord  Mayo.  In  this 
capacity  he  accompanied  Queen  Victoria's  second  son.  Prince  Alfred,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  on  his  royal  tour  of  1 870-71 .  It  was  the  first  such 
visit  to  India,  and  its  success  to  some  extent  paved  the  way  for  the  Heir  Apparent's  imperial  progress  of  1 875.  In  1 872,  Probyn  returned  to 
England  to  become  Equerry  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  thenceforth  his  life  was  completely  identified  with  that  of  his  Royal  master.  From  the 
first  he  showed  himself  to  be  wise  and  honourable,  and  enjoyed  ever  increasing  terms  of  intimacy  and  confidence  with  all  members  of  the 
Royal  Family. 

In  March  1 875,  Probyn  accompanied  the  Prince  of  Wales  on  his  tour  of  India  which  was  designed  to  show  that  the  rule  of  the  Honourable  East 
India  Company  had  given  way  to  a  greater  authority.  The  triumphant  tour  ended  after  seventeen  weeks  and  on  his  return  to  England,  Probyn 
was  rewarded  with  a  K.C.B.  {Civil  Division),  a  K.C.S.I.,  and  by  being  advanced  to  the  rank  of  Lieutenant-General.  In  March  1 877,  Probyn  was 
appointed  Comptroller  and  Treasurer  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  Household.  Fortunately  the  Queen  approved  of  the  Prince's  choice  and 
commended  the  comparatively  youthful  General  by  writing,  'his  age  and  very  high  character  would  seem  to  fit  him  for  a  post  of  confidence.' 
Aside  from  his  obligations  to  the  Prince  at  home  and  on  official  visits  overseas,  Probyn  found  his  niche  with  the  Queen  acting  as  her  adviser  on 
Eastern  affairs  and  military  matters.  Probyn  openly  proclaimed  a  deep  affection  for  the  Princess  of  Wales,  whom  he  always  referred  to  as  'the 
Blessed  Lady',  and  served  her  with  an  unselfish  devotion  which  could  never  give  rise  to  scandal.  In  1 888,  he  was  made  full  General  and  in 
1 896  he  was  among  the  first  recipients  of  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Royal  Victorian  Order.  The  death  of  Queen  Victoria,  in  1 901 ,  brought  with  it 
sweeping  changes  in  the  key  royal  appointments  with  King  Edward  generally  replacing  his  mother's  staff  with  his  own.  Probyn  begged  his 
royal  master  to  let  him  retire  but  was  refused,  since  he  had  proven  himself  unusually  adept  in  handling  the  Prince's  financial  affairs.  He  was 
now  made  Keeper  of  the  Privy  Purse  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Council.  In  the  Coronation  Honours  List  of  1902,  he  was  made  a  Knight  Grand 
Cross  of  the  Bath  (Civil  Division),  and  the  following  year  was  awarded  the  new  Imperial  Service  Order.  In  1904,  he  was  made  Colonel  of 
Probyn's  Horse  and,  in  1 909,  was  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  (Military  Division).  When  King  Edward  VII  died  in  May  1 91 0, 
Probyn,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  was  looking  forward  to  a  well  earned  retirement,  but  as  one  of  the  three  people  on  whom  Queen 
Alexandra  was  now  utterly  dependent,  he  unquestioningly  agreed  to  serve  as  her  Comptroller.  The  other  members  of  the  trio  were  her 
daughter,  the  unmarried  Princess  Victoria,  and  Charlotte  Knollys.  Controlling  Alexandra's  expenditure  was  no  easier  than  managing  the 
finances  of  the  late  King.  She  was  recklessly  extravagant  when  it  came  to  charitable  donations  and  was  a  total  stranger  to  household  economy. 

In  191 1,  Probyn  was  paid  a  unique  tribute  by  being  advanced  to  Knight  Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath  (Military  Division),  thus  becoming 
the  only  non-Royal  to  hold  the  highest  grade  of  the  Order  in  both  the  civil  and  military  divisions.  In  August  of  that  year,  he  fell  seriously  ill  with 
heart  trouble,  and  it  was  not  expected  that  he  would  live,  but  despite  the  specialists'  predictions  that  he  would  not  survive  the  year,  the  old 
warrior  pulled  through.  His  recovery  was  reputedly  aided  by  a  thoughtful  telegram  from  King  George  V  who,  attending  the  Delhi  Durbar,  told 
him,  'Probyn's  Horse  was  the  finest  regiment  on  parade.'  By  this  time  Probyn  was  greatly  changed  in  appearance.  Gout  had  contracted  the 
muscles  of  his  neck  so  that  he  could  never  again  lift  up  his  head.  This,  Probyn  liked  to  tell  people,  was  a  judgement  on  him  for  having  said  he 
would  not  give  a  rap  for  any  man  who  would  not  look  him  in  the  eye,  and  now  all  that  he  could  do  was  to  see  the  holes  in  women's  stockings! 

Probyn,  now  in  his  eighty-second  year,  was  driven  almost  to  despair  by  Alexandra's  refusal  to  economize.  The  Great  War  presented  her  with 
ample  opportunity  to  indulge  her  charitable  impulses,  which  she  fulfilled  without  regard  for  her  diminishing  income.  'The  Blessed  Lady's 
generosity  knows  no  bounds,'  wrote  Probyn  in  191 5,  'hundreds  and  thousands  of  pounds  she  is  spending  on  all  sorts  of  war  charities.'  His 
attempts  to  persuade  her  to  cut  back  were  usually  unsuccessful,  but  Probyn  did  manage  to  have  some  of  her  ancient  horses  destroyed,  not 
merely  because  of  the  financial  economy,  but  also  because  so  many  of  the  Sandringham  men  had  gone  off  to  the  war.  Probyn's  M  ilighl  years 
were  spent  chiefly  at  Sandringham  in  Norfolk.  In  june  1 924,  he  was  taken  ill  and  was  nursed  at  Sandringham  in  the  room  previously  occupied 
by  Queen  Victoria.  He  died  there  on  the  20  June,  having  spent  much  of  the  previous  day,  according  to  his  valet,  mentioning  his  regiment  of 
which  he  was  so  proud. 

Refs:  Notes  on  General  The  Right  Honourable  Sir  Dighton  Probyn  (Butler);  The  Victoria  Cross  (Creagh  &  Humphris);  Journal  of  the  Late  General  Sir 
Sam  Browne;  A  History  of  The  XI  King  Edward's  Own  Lancers  (Probyn's  Horse)  (Maxwell);  The  History  of  Probyn's  Horse  (5th  King  Edward's  Own 
Lancers)  (Boyle);  The  Gemini  Generals  (Wilkinson):  Forty  One  Years  in  India  (Roberts):  Lahore  to  Lucknow-,  The  Indian  Mutiny  Journal  of  Arthur 
Moffau  Lang;  Cavalry  Surgeon,  The  Recollections  of  JH  Sylvester;  The  China  War  of  1860  (Hope  Grant  &  Knollys):  The  Chinese  Opium  Wars 
(Beeching);  King  Edward  Vll,  A  Biography  (Lee);  Edward  and  Alexandra  (Hough);  Alexandra,  Princess  and  Queen  (Duff);  Queen  Alexandra 
(Battiscombe). 
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Forthcoming  Auctions  of  Medals  and  Coins  for  2005 


Friday,  23  September 

Orders,  Decorations,  Medals  and  Militaria 

Includes  Medals  from  the  Collection  of  Trevor  Harris 
A  Collection  of  Medals  to  the  2nd  Dragoons  (Royal  Scots  Greys) 


Auction  67  -  Wednesday,  28  September 
Important  British  and  World  Coins 

Includes  the  Collections  of  Celtic  Coins  and  Henry  VI  Groats  formed  by  Tony  Abramson 
Hammered  Silver  Crowns  from  the  Warwick  Collection 
The  Tood  Collection  of  British  Sovereigns 
A  Collection  of  Victorian  Sovereigns  collected  by  Die  Number 
The  Joanna  Tansley  Collection  of  Patterns,  Proofs  and  Coining  Trials 
Important  Coins  of  South  Africa 


Auction  67A  -  Thursday,  29  September 

The  Important  Collection  of  18th  Century  Trade  Tokens  formed  by  the  late  Dr  David  L.  Spence, 

of  Pittsburgh  (Part  II)  -  Middlesex  to  Yorkshire 

Auction  67B  -  Thursday,  29  September 
Important  British  and  World  Banknotes 

Includes  the  Collection  of  Irish  Banknotes  formed  by  the  late  George  Barker,  of  Belfast  (Part  1) 

A  Group  of  Bradbury  Wilkinson  Colour  Trials 


Auction  68  -  Friday,  25  November 

Ancient,  British  and  World  Coins,  Tokens,  Historical  and  Art  Medals, 
Numismatic  Books  and  Banknotes 

Includes  18th  Century  British  Trade  Tokens  from  a  Private  Collection 
We  are  accepting  material  for  this  auction  until  Monday,  70  October 


Wednesday,  7  December 

Orders,  Decorations,  Medals  and  Militaria 

We  are  accepting  material  for  this  auction  until  Monday,  24  October 


More  details  of  all  forthcoming  DNW  auctions  will  be  found  by  visiting  www.dnw.co.uk 
To  consign  material  to  our  auctions,  please  call  any  of  the  DNW  team  on  (+44)  020  7016  1700 


The  definitive  website 
for  everyone  interested  in  medals! 
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www.dnw.co.uk 

Whether  buying,  selling,  researching  or  just  browsing,  the  DNW  website  features  one  of 
most  comprehensive  and  useful  suites  of  numismatic  web  pages  you'll  find  anywhere 
and  there's  absolutely  no  charge  to  use  any  of  the  services  on  offer! 

•  The  largest  online  numismatic  database  in  the  world 

•  Over  49,000  full  medal  entries,  complete  with  estimates  and  prices  realised 

•  Accurate,  up  to  date  valuations  for  all  types  of  medals 

•  Ultra-sophisticated  customised  search  options 

•  Regimental  and  special  collections  highlighted 

•  Fully  illustrated  VC  gallery 

•  The  latest  DNW  news  in  InterNews 

•  Informative  articles  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  plus  medal  rolls,  in  InterFormative 

•  Keep  in  touch  with  fellow  enthusiasts  on  the  sophisticated  InterChat  forum 

•  Match  up  split  groups  with  the  help  of  the  Reunite  editable  database 

•  Rescue  stolen  items  with  the  help  of  the  Recover  searchable  database 

•  Free  online  identification  and  valuation  service 

•  View  lots  immediately  they  have  been  catalogued  -  often  months  before  the  auction! 

•  Submit  your  commission  bids  online  for  forthcoming  auctions 

•  Check  bidding  or  selling  results  while  the  auction  is  taking  place 
•  View  and  print  complete  prices  realised  lists  for  any  DNW  auction 

•  View  despatch  status  of  any  international  shipment 

•  Check  your  live  account  balance  -  even  pay  online  if  you  wish! 

•  Check  your  catalogue  subscription  status  and  re-subscribe  online 

All  transactions  protected  by  secure  encryption  technologies  with  immediate  confirmations 
All  communication  is  direct  to  our  server  -  no  e-mail  is  involved 


The  DNW  website.  Updated  daily. 


Important  Information  for  Buyers 


AI)M‘nl(‘i>  Hids 

H  iiisiructt'd  wi'  will  I'xoCLilt’  bids  .md  .idvise  inicnding  pure  hiisers.  No 
charge  is  made  for  this  service.  Lots  will  always  be  bought  as  cheaply  as  is 
allowed  by  such  other  bids  and  reserve's  as  are  on  our  books.  In  the  event  of 
identical  bids,  the  earliest  will  take  precedence.  Always  indicate  a  'top  limit' 

-  the  amount  to  which  you  would  bid  if  you  were  attending  the  auction 
yourself.  'Huy'  or  unlimited  bids  will  not  be  accepted. 

All  bids  must  be  confirmed  in  writing,  by  fax  or  e-mail  and  should  be 
received  by  bpm  GMT  on  the  day  before  the  auction.  Although  we  will 
endeavour  to  execute  all  late  bids,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  cannot  accept 
responsibility  for  any  bids  received  on  the  day  of  the  auction  itself. 

Commission  Form 

Further  advice  to  bidders  and  purchasers  may  be  found  on  the  commission 
form  included  with  this  catalogue.  Please  use  this  form  when  sending  bids  to 
us. 

Buyers'  Premium 

A  buyers'  premium  of  15  percent  on  the  hammer  price  (plus  VAT  if  resident 
in  the  European  Union)  is  payable  by  the  buyer  of  all  lots. 

Pre-sale  Estimates 

The  pre-sale  estimates  are  intended  as  a  guide  for  prospective  purchasers. 
Any  bid  between  the  listed  figures  would,  in  our  opinion,  offer  a  fair  chance 
of  success.  However  all  lots,  depending  on  the  degree  of  competition,  can 
realise  prices  either  above  or  below  the  listed  estimates. 

Methods  of  Payment 

All  payments  must  be  made  in  pounds  sterling.  Payment  may  be  made  by 
transfer  direct  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb's  account  at: 

Lloyds  TSB 

Piccadilly  London  Branch 
39  Piccadilly 
London  W1J  OAA 
Sort  Code:  30-96-64 
Account  No:  0622865 
Swift  Code:  LOYDCB2L 

Conditions 

Conditions  mainly  concerning  Buyers 

1  The  buyer 

The  highest  bidder  shall  be  the  buyer  at  the  'hammer  price'  and  any  dispute 
shall  be  settled  at  the  auctioneer's  absolute  discretion.  Every  bidder  shall  be 
deemed  to  act  as  principal  unless  there  is  in  force  a  written 
acknowledgement  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  that  he  acts  as  agent  on  behalf  of  a 
named  principal. 

2  Minimum  increment 

The  auctioneer  shall  have  the  right  to  refuse  any  bid  which  does  not  exceed 
the  previous  bid  by  at  least  5  percent  or  by  such  other  proportion  as  the 
auctioneer  shall  in  his  absolute  discretion  direct. 

3  The  premium 

The  buyer  shall  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  a  premium  of  15  percent  on  the 
'hammer  price'  and  agrees  that  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  when  acting  as  agent  for 
the  seller,  may  also  receive  commission  from  the  seller  in  accordance  with 
Condition  15. 

4  Value  Added  Tax  (VAT) 

The  buyers'  premium  is  subject  to  the  current  rate  of  Value  Added  Tax  if  the 
purchaser  is  resident  in  the  European  Union. 

5  Payment 

Immediately  a  lot  is  sold  the  buyer  shall: 

(a)  give  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  his  or  her  name  and  address  and,  if  so 
requested,  proof  of  identity;  and 


Please  iticlude  your  name,  acre. (runt  number  and  invoice  number  with  the 
instructions  to  the  b.mk. 

Alternative  methods  of  payment  which  will  enable  immediate  c  learanc  e  of 
purchases  inr  iutle  cash,  bankers  drafts,  credit  cards  (Master  Gard,  Visa  and 
American  Express)  and  debit  cards.  Although  (tersonal  and  company  c  herjues 
are  acceptc.'d,  buyers  are  advised  that  (troperty  will  not  be  released  until  such 
cheques  have  cleared. 

Please  note  that  we  will  not  accept  cash  payments  in  excess  of  18,000  (eight 
thousand  pounds)  in  settlement  for  purchases  made  at  any  one  auction. 

Purchases  will  be  despatched  as  srxjn  as  possible  upon  receipt  of  your 
written  despatch  instructions  and  full  payment  in  pounds  sterling  for  the  Icjts 
you  have  bought.  Carriage  will  be  at  the  buyer's  expense.  Estimates  and 
advice  on  all  methods  of  despatch  can  be  provided  upon  request. 

All  credit  card  payments  are  subject  to  an  additional  charge  of  2  percent. 

Insurance  cover  will  be  arranged  unless  otherwise  specified  and  will  be 
added  to  the  carriage  charge. 

Clearance  of  Purchases 

Buyers  who  have  not  established  a  credit  arrangement  with  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  will  be  asked  to  pay  for  their  purchases  in  pounds  sterling  when  they 
wish  to  take  possession  of  them.  It  is  regretted  that  Dix  Noonan  Webb  cannot 
take  banker's  references  over  the  telephone  at  the  time  of  clearance  and  that 
buyers  cannot  take  possession  of  their  purchases  until  cheques  are  cleared. 

If  buyers  wish  to  pay  for  their  purchases  by  cheque  they  are  urged  to  arrange 
clearance  of  their  cheques  well  in  advance  of  the  sale  by  supplying 
appropriate  banker's  references. 

Buyers  will  be  requested  to  supply  a  reasonable  means  of  identification  at  the 
time  of  payment. 

Lots  will  only  be  released  to  the  purchaser,  or  his  or  her  authorised 
representative,  if  full  payment  in  pounds  sterling  has  been  received  by  Dix 
Noonan  Webb,  together  with  settlement  of  any  charges  due. 

OF  Business 

(b)  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  the  'total  amount  due'  in  pounds  sterling 
(unless  credit  terms  have  been  agreed  with  Dix  Noonan  Webb  before  the 
auction).  Please  note  that  we  will  not  accept  cash  payments  in  excess  of 
£8,000  (eight  thousand  pounds)  in  settlement  for  purchases  made  at  any  one 
auction. 

6  Dix  Noonan  Webb  may,  at  its  absolute  discretion,  agree  credit  terms  with 
the  buyer  before  an  auction  under  which  the  buyer  will  be  entitled  to  take 
possession  of  lots  purchased  up  to  an  agreed  amount  in  value  in  advance  of 
payment  by  a  determined  future  date  of  the  'total  amount  due'. 

7  Any  payments  by  a  buyer  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  may  be  applied  by  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  towards  any  sums  owing  from  that  buyer  to  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  on  any  account  whatever,  without  regard  to  any  directions  of  (he 
buyer,  his  or  her  agent,  whether  expressed  or  implied. 

8  Collection  of  purchases 

The  ownership  of  the  lot(s)  purchased  shall  not  pass  to  the  buyer  until  he  or 
she  has  made  payment  in  full  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  of  the  'total  amount  due' 
in  pounds  sterling. 

9  (a)  The  buyer  shall  at  his  or  her  owm  expense  take  away  the  lot(s)  purchased 
not  later  than  5  working  days  after  the  day  of  the  auction  but  (unless  credit 
terms  have  been  agreed  in  accordance  with  Condition  7)  not  before  payment 
to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  of  the  'total  amount  due'. 

(b)  The  buyer  shall  be  responsible  for  any  removal,  storage  and  insurance 
charges  on  any  lot  not  taken  away  within  5  w'orking  days  after  the  day  of  the 


auction. 

(c)  The  packing  and  handling  of  purchased  lots  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  staff  is 
undertaken  solely  as  a  courtesy  to  clients  and,  in  the  case  of  fragile  articles, 
will  be  undertaken  only  at  Dix  Noonan  Webb's  discretion.  In  no  event  will 
Dix  Noonan  Webb  be  liable  for  damage  to  glass  or  frames,  regardless  of  the 
cause. 

10  Buyers'  responsibilities  for  lots  purchased 

The  buyer  will  be  responsible  for  loss  or  damage  to  lots  purchased  from  the 
time  of  collection  or  the  expiry  of  5  working  days  after  the  day  of  the  auction, 
whichever  is  the  sooner.  Neither  Dix  Noonan  Webb  nor  its  sen/ants  or  agents 
shall  thereafter  be  responsible  for  any  loss  or  damage  of  any  kind,  whether 
caused  by  negligence  or  otherwise,  while  any  lot  is  in  its  custody  or  under 
its  control. 

1 1  Remedies  for  non-payment  or  failure  to  collect  purchase 

If  any  lot  is  not  paid  for  in  full  and  taken  away  in  accordance  with  Conditions 
6  and  10,  or  if  there  is  any  other  breach  of  either  of  those  Conditions,  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  as  agent  of  the  seller  shall,  at  its  absolute  discretion  and 
without  prejudice  to  any  other  rights  it  may  have,  be  entitled  to  exercise  one 
or  more  of  the  following  rights  and  remedies: 

(a)  to  proceed  against  the  buyer  for  damages  for  breach  of  contract. 

(b)  to  rescind  the  sale  of  that  or  any  other  lots  sold  to  the  defaulting  buyer  at 
the  same  or  any  other  auction. 

(c)  to  re-sell  the  lot  or  cause  it  to  be  re-sold  by  public  auction  or  private  sale 
and  the  defaulting  buyer  shall  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  any  resulting 
deficiency  in  the  'total  amount  due'  (after  deduction  of  any  part  payment  and 
addition  of  re-sale  costs)  and  any  surplus  shall  belong  to  the  seller. 

(d)  to  remove,  store  and  insure  the  lot  at  the  expense  of  the  defaulting  buyer 
and,  in  the  case  of  storage,  either  at  Dix  Noonan  Webb  premises  or 
elsewhere, 

(e)  to  charge  interest  at  a  rate  not  exceeding  2  percent  per  month  on  the  'total 
amount  due'  to  the  extent  it  remains  unpaid  for  more  than  5  working  days 
after  the  day  of  the  auction. 

(f)  to  retain  that  or  any  other  lot  sold  to  the  same  buyer  at  the  sale  or  any  other 
auction  and  release  it  only  after  payment  of  the  'total  amount  due'. 

(g)  to  reject  or  ignore  any  bids  made  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  defaulting  buyer 
at  any  future  auctions  or  obtaining  a  deposit  before  accepting  any  bids  in 
future. 

(h)  to  apply  any  proceeds  of  sale  then  due  or  at  any  time  thereafter  becoming 
due  to  the  defaulting  buyer  towards  settlement  of  the  'total  amount  due'  and 
to  exercise  a  lien  on  any  property  of  the  defaulting  buyer  which  is  in  Dix 
Noonan  Webb's  possession  for  any  purpose. 

12  Liability  of  Dix  Noonan  Webb  and  sellers 

(a)  Corxis  auctioned  are  usually  of  some  age.  All  goods  are  sold  with  all 
faults  and  imperfections  and  errors  of  description.  Illustrations  in  catalogues 
are  for  identification  only.  Buyers  should  satisfy  themselves  prior  to  the  sale 
as  to  the  condition  of  each  lot  and  should  exercise  and  rely  on  their  own 
judgement  as  to  whether  the  lot  accords  with  its  description.  Subject  to  the 
obligations  accepted  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  under  this  Condition,  none  of  the 
seller,  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  its  servants  or  agents  is  responsible  for  errors  of 
descriptions  or  for  the  genuineness  or  authenticity  of  any  lot.  No  warranty 
whatever  is  given  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  its  servants  or  agents,  or  any  seller 
to  any  buyer  in  respect  of  any  lot  and  any  express  or  implied  conditions  or 
warranties  are  hereby  excluded. 

(b)  Any  lot  which  prtjves  to  be  a  'deliberate  forgery'  may  be  returned  by  the 
buyer  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  within  I  5  days  of  the  date  of  the  auction  in  the 
same  condition  in  which  it  was  at  the  time  of  the  auction,  accompanied  by 
a  .statement  of  defects,  the  number  of  the  lot,  and  the  date  of  the  auction  at 
whit;h  it  was  (lurt  hast'd.  If  Dix  Norman  Webb  is  satisfied  that  the  item  is  a 
'deliber.ite  forgery'  and  that  the  buyer  has  and  is  able  to  transfer  a  good  and 
marketable  title  to  the  lot  free  from  .iny  thirrl  party  claims,  the  sale  will  be  set 
aside  anti  any  .imount  paid  in  respet  t  tjf  the  Itrt  will  be  reftinded,  providetl 
that  the  bi/yer  shall  have  no  rights  untler  this  Condition  if: 

ti)  the  tlest  ription  in  the  t  alaitjgue  at  the  dale  of  the  sale  was  in  ac:coriian( c 


with  the  then  generally  accepted  opinion  of  scholars  and  experts  or  fairly 
indicated  that  there  was  a  conflict  of  such  opinion;  or 

(ii)  the  only  method  of  establishing  at  the  date  of  publication  of  the  catalogue 
that  the  lot  was  a  'deliberate  forgery'  was  by  means  of  scientific  processes  not 
generally  accepted  for  use  until  after  publication  of  the  catalogue  or  a 
process  which  was  unreasonably  expensive  or  impractical. 

(c)  A  buyer  s  claim  under  this  Condition  shall  be  limited  to  any  amount  paid 
in  respect  of  the  lot  and  shall  not  extend  to  any  loss  or  damage  suffered  or 
expense  incurred  by  him  or  her. 

(d)  The  benefit  of  the  Condition  shall  not  be  assignable  and  shall  rest  solely 
and  exclusively  in  the  buyer  who,  for  the  purpose  of  this  condition,  shall  be 
and  only  be  the  person  to  whom  the  original  invoice  is  made  out  by  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  in  respect  of  the  lot  sold. 

Conditions  mainly  concerning  Sellers  and  Consignors 

13  Warranty  of  title  and  availability 

The  seller  warrants  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  and  to  the  buyer  that  he  or  she  is 
the  true  owner  of  the  property  or  is  properly  authorised  to  sell  the  property 
by  the  true  owner  and  is  able  to  transfer  good  and  marketable  title  to  the 
property  free  from  any  third  party  claims.  The  seller  will  indemnify  Dix 
Noonan  Webb,  its  servants  and  agents  and  the  buyer  against  any  loss  or 
damage  suffered  by  either  in  consequence  or  any  breach  on  the  part  of  the 
seller. 

14  Reserves 

The  seller  shall  be  entitled  to  place  prior  to  the  auction  a  reserve  on  any  lot, 
being  the  minimum  'hammer  price'  at  which  that  lot  may  be  treated  as  sold. 
A  reseive  once  placed  by  the  seller  shall  not  be  changed  without  the  consent 
of  Dix  Noonan  Webb.  Dix  Noonan  Webb  may  at  their  option  sell  at  a 
'hammer  price'  below  the  reserve  but  in  any  such  cases  the  sale  proceeds  to 
which  the  seller  is  entitled  shall  be  the  same  as  they  would  have  been  had 
the  sale  been  at  the  reserve.  Where  a  reserve  has  been  placed,  only  the 
auctioneer  may  bid  on  behalf  of  the  seller. 

15  Authority  to  deduct  commission  and  expenses 

The  seller  authorises  Dix  Noonan  Webb  to  deduct  commission  at  the  'stated 
rate'  and  'expenses'  from  the  'hammer  price'  and  acknowledges  Dix  Noonan 
Webb's  right  to  retain  the  premium  payable  by  the  buyer. 

1 6  Rescission  of  sale 

If  before  Dix  Noonan  Webb  remit  the  'sale  proceeds'  to  the  seller,  the  buyer 
makes  a  claim  to  rescind  the  sale  that  is  appropriate  and  Dix  Noonan  Webb 
is  of  the  opinion  that  the  claim  is  justified,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  is  authorised 
to  rescind  the  sale  and  refund  to  the  buyer  any  amount  paid  to  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  in  respect  of  the  lot. 

1  7  Payment  of  sale  proceeds 

Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall  remit  the  'sale  proceeds'  to  the  seller  not  later  than 
35  days  after  the  auction,  but  if  by  that  date  Dix  Noonan  Webb  has  not 
received  the  'total  amount  due'  from  the  buyer  then  Dix  Noonan  Webb  will 
remit  the  sale  proceeds  within  five  working  days  after  the  date  on  which  the 
'total  amount  due'  is  received  from  the  buyer.  If  credit  terms  have  been 
agreed  between  Dix  Noonan  Webb  and  the  buyer,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall 
remit  to  the  seller  the  sale  proceeds  not  later  than  35  days  after  the  auction 
unless  otherwise  agreed  by  the  seller. 

18  If  the  buyer  fails  to  pay  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  the  'total  amount  due' 
within  3  weeks  after  the  auction,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  will  endeavour  to  notify 
the  seller  and  lake  the  seller's  instructions  as  to  the  appropriate  course  of 
action  and,  so  far  as  in  Dix  Noonan  Webb's  opinion  is  practicable,  will  assist 
the  seller  to  recover  the  'total  amount  due'  from  the  buyer.  If  circumstances 
do  not  permit  Dix  Noonan  Webb  to  lake  instructions  from  the  seller,  the 
seller  authorises  Dix  Noonan  Webb  at  the  seller's  expense  to  agree  special 
terms  for  payment  of  the  'total  amount  due',  to  remove,  store  and  insure  the 
lot  sold,  to  settle  claims  made  by  or  against  the  buyer  on  such  terms  as  Dix 
Noonan  Webb  shall  in  its  absolute  discretion  think  fit,  to  take  such  steps  as 
are  necessary  to  colleit  monies  due  by  the  buyer  to  the  seller  and  if 
necessary  to  rescind  the  sale  and  refund  money  to  the  buyer. 


I')  H,  nolwillisl.inding  lh.it  the  biiyci  I, ills  Id  [i.iy  Id  l)ix  Nddm.ih  Wi'bli  the 
'iDtiil  .iimniiit  dill''  within  Ihri'e  wci'ks  .ifli'i  the  .uicliDM,  Dix  NDon.in  Wi'bli 
romits  till'  's.ili'  firiKi'i'ds'  to  llii'  si'llnr,  the  Dwni'rshi|)  iif  thn  lol  hli.ill  p.iiis  to 
Dix  NDon.in  Wi'bb. 
iO  Ch.irm's  lor  withdr.iwn  lots 

Whore  .1  seller  c.intels  instruttions  for  s.ile,  Dix  Noon.in  Webb  reserve  the 
right  to  ch.irge  .1  fee  of  t5%  of  Dix  Noon.in  Webb's  then  l.itest  estim.ite  or 
middle  estim.ite  of  the  .luction  price  of  the  property  withdrawn,  together  with 
V.ilue  Added  T.ix  thereon  if  the  seller  is  resident  in  the  Europe.in  Union,  .ind 
'expenses'  incurred  in  rel.ilion  to  the  property. 

21  Rights  to  photogr.iphs  and  illustrations 

The  seller  gives  Dix  Noonan  Webb  full  and  absolute  right  to  photograph  and 
illustrate  any  lot  placed  in  its  hands  for  sale  and  to  use  such  photographs  and 
illustrations  and  any  photographs  and  illustrations  provided  by  the  seller  .it 
any  time  at  its  absolute  discretion  (whether  or  not  in  connection  with  the 
auction). 

22  Unsold  lots 

Where  any  lot  fails  to  sell,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall  notify  the  seller 
accordingly.  The  seller  shall  make  arrangements  either  to  re-offer  the  lot  for 
sale  or  to  collect  the  lot. 

23  Dix  Noonan  Webb  reserve  the  right  to  charge  commission  up  to  one-half 
of  the  'stated  rates'  calculated  on  the  'bought-in  price'  and  in  addition 
'expenses'  in  respect  of  any  unsold  lots. 

General  conditions  and  definitions 

24  Dix  Noonan  Webb  sells  as  agent  for  the  seller  (except  where  it  is  stated 
wholly  or  partly  to  own  any  lot  as  principal)  and  as  such  is  not  responsible  for 
any  default  by  seller  or  buyer. 

25  Any  representation  or  statement  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb,  in  any  catalogue 
as  to  authorship,  attribution,  genuineness,  origin,  date,  age,  provenance, 
condition  or  estimated  selling  price  is  a  statement  of  opinion  only.  Every 
person  interested  should  exercise  and  rely  on  his  or  her  own  judgement  as  to 
such  matters  and  neither  Dix  Noonan  Webb  nor  its  servants  or  agents  are 
responsible  for  the  correctness  of  such  opinions. 

26  Whilst  the  interests  of  prospective  buyers  are  best  served  by  attendance  at 
the  auction,  Dix  Noonan  Webb  will,  if  so  instructed,  execute  bids  on  their 
behalf.  Neither  Dix  Noonan  Webb  nor  its  servants  or  agents  are  responsible 
for  any  neglect  or  default  in  doing  so  or  for  failing  to  do  so. 

27  Dix  Noonan  Webb  shall  have  the  right,  at  its  discretion,  to  refuse  admission 
to  its  premises  or  attendance  at  its  auctions  by  any  person, 

28  Dix  Noonan  Webb  has  absolute  discretion  without  giving  any  reason  to 
refuse  any  bid,  to  divide  any  lot,  to  combine  any  two  or  more  lots,  to  withdraw 
any  lot  from  the  auction  and  in  case  of  dispute  to  put  up  any  lot  for  auction 
again. 

29  (a)  Any  indemnity  under  these  Conditions  shall  extend  to  all  actions, 
proceedings  costs,  expenses,  claims  and  demands  whatever  incurred  or 
suffered  by  the  person  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity. 

(b)  Dix  Noonan  Webb  declares  itself  to  be  a  trustee  for  its  relevant  servants 
and  agents  of  the  benefit  of  every  indemnity  under  these  Conditions  to  the 
extent  that  such  indemnity  is  expressed  to  be  for  the  benefit  of  its  servants  and 
agents. 

30  Any  notice  by  Dix  Noonan  Webb  to  a  seller,  consignor,  prospective  bidder 
or  buyer  may  be  given  by  first  class  mail  or  airmail  and  if  so  given  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  duly  received  by  the  addressee  48  hours  after  posting. 

31  These  Conditions  shall  be  governed  by  and  construed  in  accordance  with 
English  law.  All  transactions  to  which  these  Conditions  apply  and  all  matters 
connected  therewith  shall  also  be  governed  by  English  law.  Dix  Noonan 
Webb  hereby  submits  to  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  English  courts  and  all 
other  parties  concerned  hereby  submit  to  the  non-exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the 
English  courts. 

32  In  these  Conditions: 

(a)  'catalogue'  includes  any  advertisement,  brochure,  estim.ite,  price  list  or 
other  publication: 


tb]  'h.irnmiT  prim'  me.ins  the  (irii  e  ,it  wliii  h  <i  lot  is  knocked  down  by  the 
.UK  tioneer  to  the  buyer; 

(c)  'tot.il  .irnount  due'  me.ins  the  'h.immer  price'  in  res|)ec  t  of  the  lot  sold 
togc'ther  with  any  premium.  Value  Added  Tax  i  h.irge.ible  and  addition, il 
c  h.irges  .incl  expenses  due  from  a  dc-f.iiilting  buyer  in  pounds  sterling: 

Id)  'deliberate  forge-ry'  mc-ans  an  imitation  made  with  the  intention  cjf 
dec  eiving  as  to  authorship,  origin,  cl.ile,  ,ige,  period,  c  ullure  or  sourc  e  whic  h 
is  not  shown  to  be  such  in  the  description  in  the  c.ilalogue  ,ind  which  ,il  the 
date  of  the  sale  had  ,1  value  m.ilerially  less  than  il  would  have  h.icl  if  il  had 
been  in  accordancie  with  that  desc  ription; 

(e)  'sale  proc;eeds'  mc'.ins  the  net  amount  due  to  the  seller  being  the  'h.immer 
price'  of  the  lol  sold  less  commission  at  the  'staled  rates'  and  'expenses'  and 
any  other  amounts  due  to  Dix  Noonan  Webb  by  the  seller  in  whatever 
capacity  and  howsoever  arising; 

(f)  'staled  rate'  means  Dix  Noonan  Webb  published  rales  of  commission  for 
the  time  and  any  Value  Added  Tax  thereon; 

(g)  'expenses'  in  relation  to  the  sale  of  any  lot  means  Dix  Noonan  Webb 
charges  and  expenses  for  insurance,  illustrations,  special  advertising,  packing 
and  freight  of  that  lot  and  any  Value  Added  Tax  thereon; 

(h)  'bought-in  price'  means  5  percent  more  than  the  highest  bid  received 
below  the  reserve. 

33  Vendors'  commission  of  sales 

A  commission  of  1 5  percent  is  payable  by  the  vendor  on  the  hammer  price  on 
lots  sold. 

34  VAT 

Commission,  illustrations,  insurance  and  advertising  are  subject  to  VAT  if  the 
seller  is  resident  in  the  European  Union. 
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DIX  NOONAN  WIBB 

DNW 


Auctlonir»r»  A  V«lu«rt 


www.dnw.co.uk 


(3ix  Nooncin  Webb,  esldblishecl  in  1991,  are  located  in  a  six-storey  Georgian  building  in  the  heart  of  London's  Mayfair,  two 
minutes  walk  from  Green  Park  underground  station. 


Our  staff  of  experts  collectively  have  over  200 
years  of  experience  on  all  aspects  of 
numismatics,  including  coins  of  all  types, 
tokens,  commemorative  medals,  banknotes, 
orders,  decorations,  campaign  medals  and 
militaria. 

We  hold  eight  auctions  each  year,  the  full 
contents  of  which  are  published  on  the  Internet 
one  month  before  the  sale  date.  Printed 
catalogues  are  mailed  three  weeks  prior  to 
each  sale.  During  each  cataloguing  cycle, 
details  of  the  lots  in  all  coin  auctions  are 
updated  daily  on  our  website. 


Medal  department 


Coin  department 


Reception 


Auction  viewing  room 


In  addition,  we  handle  private  treaty  sales  of  fine  orders, 
decorations  and  campaign  medals. 

Our  offices,  open  from  9am  to  5.30pm,  Monday  to  Friday,  include 
a  dedicated  pre-auction  viewing  room,  enabling  us  to  offer 
extended  viewing  to  clients  during  the  three  weeks  prior  to  each 

auction. 

All  DNW  auctions  are  held  at  the  New 
Connaught  Rooms  in  Great  Queen 
Street,  Covent  Carden.  Lots  may  be 
viewed  at  Covent  Garden  on  auction 
days  and  while  the  sale  is  taking  place. 

We  look  forward  to  welcoming  clients 
old  and  new  to  Bolton  Street  and  assure 
you  of  a  warm  reception. 
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